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XI 


We kuow, however, that it is but a qaestion of tune 
— ^that even the strongest will grow weary, to 
say nothing of the demands of nature for food 
That bird will have to return to«arth, and show that 
it is governed by the same laws as other mundane 
creatures A well-organised party may push its 
way by dint of united action and persevering energy, 
and thus spread abroad any set of views. For a time 
all may appear to succeed, but the looker-on may 
rest assured that such success is only temporaiy 
Extremes mevitably lead to reactions ; and religiims 
men are no excentions to this general rule 

I think it was John Newton who once remarked 
that the best plan to keep taies out of a sack was 
to fill it first with wheat. As long as vagueness 
or ignorance exists on tlie sqjiject of the ordinances, 
we need not be stir prised ^at many avaihng them- 
selves of the opportunity to spread erroneous doc- 
times. If the spread of exaggerated views regarding 
tlie benefits of the different ordinances arises from 
the ignorance of the masses regarding the Scriptural 
teaching on the subject, it stands to reason that 
the best way to counteract the errors of the present 
day is to spread abroad sound teachmg on the posi- 
tive benefits to bo denvod therefrom. I do not for 
one moment contend that we ^ould neglect to 
attack error in whatever form we fiftd it. On the 
contrary, I have gone at some lengtbs into the con- 
sideration of the abuses that have, like parasites, 
grown up around these sacred institutions. Ulti- 
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matoly, howeV*er, we* most trast to the incnlcatiaii 
of posUvot tnfthS) showingf the trne benefits to be 
derived from external ordinances, rather than to the 
negative form of teaching, which seeks to expose 
error, and to show what the ordinances do teach. 
1 have endeavoured to act on the policy adopted by 
N^emiah in the rebuilding of the walla of Jeru- 
salem : he directed that the sword and trowel should 
go together. “Every one with one of his hands 
wrought in the work, and with tlie other hand held 
a weapon. For the builders, every one had his 
sword girded by his side, and so budded'* (Neh. iv. 
•7, l8). 

Having adopted this policy, it is hardly necessary 
to add that 1 have been unable to refrain from 
touching on some of ^e burning questions of the 
day. Nor have T desire^l to do %o, for I most fully 
endorse the words of the ifiv. dliam Odom : “We 
much regret the cause for it, but feel assured that 
if conducted in the right spirit, controversy tends to 
the removal of error and the firmer establishment 
of truth. ‘Ring out the false; ring in the true.’ 
Our Lord and His Apostles preached the truth; 
they also exposed and condemned error." The 
Apostle tells us true charily “ rejoiceth in the truth.” 
I believe greatly in the power that accompanies 
the truth whAn spoken in love. The old saying, 
that 

“ A man convinced against his will 
Is uf the same opinion still," 
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is more true in religions contfoversielh than in per- 
haps anything dse. Harsh words ’ only lead to 
still fur^r estrangements an4 misunderstandmgs 
among those who hold opposihg prmciples; while 
the truth, ftirly and lovingly proclaimed, often wins 
over the halting and undecided, who might other- 
wise bo driven into the enemy’s camp 

Nor does Divine truth demand that a breach 
should bo made in one part of Grod’s law with the 
object of defending another part. The ark of Gh)d’s 
truth will exist independently of man’s defence of 
it. Too often a hasty hand has been put forth to 
prevent it from falling, and too often has spiritual 
doui.h been the result. Nothing is so deadening to 
tho spiritual life as to be over looking out for the 
weak points in the harness af our opponents. It is 
recorded that Moses’ uplifted hands, which symbolised 
prayer, grew weary j %u^^ we are not told this con- 
cerning the hand of Joshua that wielded the sword. 
It is ever more in accordance with the constitution 
of human nature to fight than to pray; but it is 
the latter alone which gives us “power with Grod 
and man.” 

A great many of tho present controversies arise 
from a misnnderstanding of woids and phrases, but 
this cannot be said of all of them. Cyf some it must 
be admitted th«t, after having made* all the allow- 
ances wo can for ill-defined expressidhs, and loose 
methods of explaining them, we are brought face to 
face with tho &ct that there still remain certain 
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imporbant pofhts oif which a great divergence of 
views exists^ And on which it is most important that 
exact information should be given. It is only on 
tliese points that I have touched, and in doing so I 
have endeavoured as far as possible to deal with prm- 
ciples rather than with persons; and even when I 
have had to depart from this rule, I trust I have not 
forgotten the truth conveyed in Tennyson’s line — 

“ But Boiliug- aiiotliei will never uiiike uueeelf cle.in ” 
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CHURCH ORDINANCES. 


CHAPTER L 

BAPTISM — ^ITB BENEFITS. 

An old missionaiy in India told me that once he 
visited a strange neighbourhood, and was surprised 
to find a great many of the natives there calling 
themselves Quakq^ He tiame to the conclu- 
sion tliat there must b]9*a veiy influential and 
successful body of missionaries belonging to that 
persuasion in the place. On mentionmg this to a 
brother missionary, who knew the neighbourhood 
well, Ijo was told that there had been some Quakers 
there, and that, as they did not insist on compliance 
with the rite of Baptism when an adult wished 
to become a Chnstian, a great many Hindoos took 
tlio name of that body, to avoid the persecution 
which always follows on Baptism, sit is hardly 
necessary to add that those so-called Christians, 
who shrank from confessing Christ in the waters of 
Baptism, proved themselv^ to be utterly worthless, 
and nothing better than the heathen around. Their 
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object seems to liave been to reap the advantages 
of both the Christians and Hindoos, without incur- 
ring the reproach of either. 

It IS a remarkaUe fact that not only among the 
Hindoos, but among the pagans of Rome and the 
professors of other false systems, very little notice 
lias ever been taken of a man’s views, piovidcd tlioni 
views were not put into practice. A man may be- 
lieve almost anythmg he likes — indeed, he may say 
almost anytliing he likes , but oiiec let him by some 
personal act give expression to liis views, and he at 
once incurs the bitter hatred and persecution of his 
%rmer co-religiouiats. 

Our Saviour, who knew better than man what w as 
m the human heait, for this loasoii, doubtless, ap- 
pointed an external c*emony to^bo performed when 
a disciple, by faith and mtenml change of hcait, 
became a member of His iJivisiblc Climcli. Wo 
cannot see a man’s hcait, or tell the condition of it ; 
but we do know that “ out of the abundance of tho 
heart the mouth speaketh ” and the man acteth. IIis 
fellow- creatures cannot tell what his faitli is; but 
when they see him performmg a certain external rite 
at the risk of great pci-secution, the presumptum is, 
that tlie outwaixl act is but an indication of the 
mward convif tions. 

When ^jeodemus came to our Saviour, he was 
told plainly that unless ho was born of w ater and of 
the Spirit he could not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. He is only mentioned three times in tho 
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Bible, and it is a remarkable* fact tliat each time it 
IS recorded of him that it waa he Vho “ came to 
Jesus ly night." He was evidently a timid man, 
and though under strong convictions, was afraid to 
confess Christ. He came by night, so that he might 
not be seen speaking to Jesus, for fear of the Jews. 
All this our Saviour clearly saw, hence tliat strong 
expression, that he must bo bom net only of the 
Holy Sjiiiit, but also must publicly profess his faith 
in the waters of Baptism Our Saviour did but say 
to him what He had already said to His disciples 
Wliosoever shall confer Me before men, him will* 
1 confess beroi-e My Fatlier which is in heaven; but 
whosoever shall deny Me before men, him will I 
deny before My Father which is in heaven.” 

In England, ^Qaptism lia^quite ceased to be a test 
of rc.ality, as the ox^ejitifti is to meet an uiibaptized 
person. Hence we lose very much the meaning 
and force of our Saviour’s words to Nicodemus. 
Possibly He would have used other language had 
He been speaking to as timid a one in the present 
day. We are not, however, without our tests, 
though Baptism may have ceased to be one of 
them. The schoolboy who is not ashamed to read 
Ills Bible, the soldier who is not ashamed to kneel 
down and pray in a crowded bavack-rooro, the 
Loiiiniuuicant who for the first time ^mains behind 
when others arc leaving the church, the man of busi- 
ness who speaks out and says he will not do wrong 
though it IB m accordance with trade customs, — 
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all knov what* it ia, netaphorically if not actuallj, 
to have the fin^r of acorn pointed at them, and ex- 
perience what it ia tp confeaa Chriat before men. 

It is remarkable Vhat strong language is used 
in the Word of God regarding the subject of con- 
fessmg Christ In Bom. x 9 the apostle sajs. 
“If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in tliine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved. For with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth confession is 
• made unto salvation.” Again, 2 Tun. ii. 12; “If 
^ deny Him, He also will deny us.” Luke ix. 26 : 
“Whosoever shall be ashamed of Me and of My 
words, of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed 
when He shall come iif His glot]i” Luke xii. 8 : 
“Whosoever shall confess Me before men, him shall 
the Son of Man also confess before the aiigols of 
God” It was no doubt the strong language of 
the Word of God that led the fathers of the Beforma- 
tion to say that “ Baptism is generally necessary to 
salvation.” But it must bo admitted that, emphatic 
as the language is, it is not more so than the language 
of the Bible ; so that none need stumble at it, nor 
have they a right to attribute to the Beformeis more 
extreme views qp tlie importance of Baptism than is 
warranted by (he Scriptures. 

Some there are who desire to substitute the 
word “absolutely” for “generally,” and make it 
read that Baptism is abvAvlely necessary to salva- 
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tion. Bat the thief on the cross was not baptized, 
and yet we hope to meet him in heaven. The 
Quakers do not baptize with* water, and yet, in 
spite of all their errors, they have had among their 
number some of the holiest and best men this 
world has seen. Though Baptism is not absolutely 
necessary to salvation, there con be no doubt that, 
as the initiatory rite of admission into the Christian 
Cliurch, and as a means of confessing Christ publicly, 
the very greatest importance has been attached to it 
by Christ, His apostles, the early and the modern 
Cliiuch. Our missionaries in India consider it of tj^c* 
utmost moment. I remember once, at a very large 
conference of missionaries in India, one of their 
number propounding certain views bordering on 
those of the Quakers. The chairman, who happened 
to be a rresbytetiiw, catled on the whole body of 
missionaries, about half of whom were Churchmen 
and half of whom were English Nonconformists, 
Cermans, and Americans of various bodies, to signify 
by standing up whether or not they approved of 
such sentiments. The whole body arose and ex- 
pressed a veiy strong feeling on the subject of the 
necessity of Baptism. 

Long before the coming of our Lord and the 
introduction of the Christian dispensation, the Jews 
were in the habit of receiving into their body 
proselytes from among the heathen Gentiles. The 
rite of initiation was, as we ore told in the Word 
of God. circumcision. 
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In addition, however, to tlie rite of circumcision, 
many great authorities tell us that every man, 
woman, and child had to be washed or baptized. 
It appears the Jews held that they had been 
natun^ly baptized in the Eed Sea. The Apostlo 
I’aul alludes to this when he says in i Cor x. i, 2 , 
“ Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye should 
be Ignorant how tliat all our fathers were uiider 
the cloud, and all passed through the sea, and 
were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea ” It was on this ground that they reqniicd 
*13^ ptisin in the case of proselytea Our Lord seems 
to have adopted this institution, which had grown 
up among the Jews, and made it the initiatory rite 
of Ills Church. Ho al^lishcd circumcision, which 
was the mom feature of the aiiCicnt institution. 
Circumcision spoko of the necessity of the sentence 
of death being wiittcn on natuie. Hut the great 
Antityiio had come. He suftered dcatli in the 
flesh for all men Tliere w’as no longer any neces- 
sity for teaching this, as the gieat event at Calvaiy 
proclaimed that fact to tlie w'orld Therefore cir- 
cumcision was allowed to toll into disuse , but tlio 
mere accidental custom of bathing or baptizing, 
that had grown up in connection with it, was 
appointed heiicefbrth to be the now rite of adniissiuii 
into the Christian Church. 

The use of w'ater has no doubt a very deep 
meaning; it is a tacit acknowledgment by tlie 
Church in all ages that the natural heart of iiiau 
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needs cleansing; or, put in the lahgnage of the 
prophet^ “ We are all as an unclean thing, and all 
our righteousnesses are as filth;^ rags ” (Is Ixiv. 6). 
When we baptize the infant, &nd thus make it a 
member of the outward and visible Church on 
earth, w e tacitly admit the natural depiavity of the 
human heart, and proclaim the fact that the uncon- 
scious babe, the very picture of innocence, needs 
the cleansing power of the precious blood of Chnst 
ns truly as the adult who has just come out of the 
darkness and impuiities of heathenism. 

Dean Staiilc},' the late Dean of Westminster, 
savs " By choosing water and the use of the bath, 
lie indicated one chief characteristic of the Chris- 
tian religion. Whatever else the Christian was to 
be. Baptism, thojise of wal^r, showed that he was 
to be clean and pni^ in body, soul, and spirit” 

Before passing on, it may be as well to mention 
that there is a body of Christians called Baptists, 
numbciing nearly g,ooo,ooo people, who alto- 
gether object to the baptizing of iiiicuiiscious in- 
fants. Their argument is that the Word of God 
only speaks of those being baptized ulio were old 
enough to profess a pcisonal fuitli, and that we 

> "Chrutian TMtitationi.''ii 6 ■, 

> I have licard it *ii;ued that, ai whole familiee ore mentioned as 
having been bajitued, the preiumption must M that some babies 
luuat have liccii ainuiig them This u not a fair presumption, and 
srcnii to me a weak argument, wliioh our oause does not require 
Tlie very faet of a whole family being mentioned seems to imidy 
tli.it nut only were the imrsuti oouveitcd, but that their grown-up 
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have therefoih no right to baptize any but such 
persons. While fully admittmg that the Bible 
does not mention tiie Baptism of any but adults, 
I fail to see \ 7 hy tre should arrive at such a con- 
clusion. 

Dean Stanley very tnily points out that, though 
110 mention is made of the Baptism of the infant 
cluldren of believers, neither is there any mention 
made of the Baptism of the adult children of Chris- 
tian parents. Considering that the liistory of the 
New Testament ranges over nearly ninety yeais, 
A from the biith of our Saviour to the death of John, 
(Kid that nearl) sixty years must have elapsed 
between the death of Christ and tlie lost Epistle, 
this m itself is remarkable. There surely must 
have been a large nuibber of actiilts, the offspring 
of Christian parents, who were converted, but whose 
adult baptisms were not recori/cd. 

When we. turn from the Bible to the practice of 
the primitive Clinrcli, it is questionable if in our 
hasty desire to upset the views of those who 
advocate adult Baptism, we do not assume too 
readily the statement so often made, Uiat infant 
Baptism was the invariable practice of tlio early 
Christiana Any one who takes the trouble to read 

ohildren were aln gethared in. li u Tcrj vnnrail in India to leo 
a whole funil; oompoeed of pnrenU and grown-up children embnieij 
Ohnitumty. In waioni of great bUiung, however, enoh eaaci di> 
ockur. nie mere fact of a inaii and hu wife becoming ChnetianH, 
and getting their very young children baptiaed, would not be eu 
worthy of coniment. 
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Ncaiidei's “ Church History” will see tW such an 
assumption is not altogether correct^ and is probably 
one that does our cause more hcurm than good, as 
a good cause does not need propping up by false 
arguments. The primitive Chuich seems to have 
had controversies of its own, and not least among 
them was the one having rcfcreuce to Baptism. 
Tious parents seem to have been by no means 
agreed as to whether it was right to baptize infants. 
It is well known that Monica shrank from having 
her son Augustine baptized, lest ho should commit 
sin after the perforiiiancc of the rito, and thus 
obliterate all the benefits of the ordiiiauce. Of 
course we know that this fear originated in a false 
view of the Sacrament, but nevertheless it existed. 
Xor was this a solitary insftince, as the custom 
seems to have been by ^o nlbans uncommon. 

Tlie Bible does not mention a case of infant 
Baptism, and therefore a certain liberty was naturally 
left to the Church. The great bulk adopted paido* 
baptist views, reasoning on the very natural premises, 
that as God permitted the children to be admitted 
to the outward organisation among the Jews, and 
had not forbidden it in the New Testament, it was 
more in accordance with His will that the httle 
ones should be admitted in the new dispensation to 
the benefits of belonging to an external cvganisation. 
In the absence of any instructions to the contrary, 
the early Church naturally acted on a precedent 
that had existed from the time of Abraham; for 
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circumcision, be it remembered, was in existence 
long before ‘the tune of the Mosaic legal dispen- 
sation. . 

The fathers of our Reformed Church carefully 
went into tlie whole question, and though they 
Tcfraiu from saying a word against those who 
differed from them, yet tliey stated the case most 
moderately Indeed, considering the age in winch 
our Articles were written, it is astonishing to find 
the moderation of the language used. Tlie strongest 
expression was “Tlie Ihiplisin of young children 
IS in anywise to be retained in the Church ns 
most agreeahle with the institution of Chiist.” (Sec 
Article XXVIT ) In other w ordi, nothing more is 
claimed than that the Daptism of infants is “ most 
agreeable” with th% teaching of oui Sasiour. 
It is not asserted thdt it^ias practised by the 
apostles, and still less dues it claim that Cud 
commanded it 

Most people will agree that lie who took little 
ones in Ills arms, and blessed them, snyiiig, " Siiffcr 
little children to conic nnto Me, and forbid tlicMii 
not, for of such is the kingdom of hetiicn,” uoiihl 
not Iia\ e broken up the old long-established prece- 
dent wiiihout a very good reason; and liatl tliat 
reason ixisted. He would doubtless liavo given it 
to us 

The Rev A R. Faussett s.ays ■ “Infant Baptism 
tacitly supeiscded infant ciTcuiiicisioii, just as tlie 
Christian Lord's Day gradually supciseded the 
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Je\tisli Salibatli, \ritliout our having any express 
commands for, or record of, the transference. The 
setting aside of circumcision and of Sabbaths, in the 
case of the Gentiles, was, indeed, expressly com- 
manded by the apostles and St. Paul , but tlic sub- 
stitution of Infant Baptism and the Lord’s Lay 
were tacitly adopted, not expressly enacted.” Surely 
the omis prohandt rests with tliose who assert that 
-we have no right to adiiut children into the outward 
and visible organisation on earth AYe know that 
111 the hlosaic dispensation children wore admitted 
into the professing body of the worshippers of the 
true God — that body called by Stephen, “The 
(Jhurch ill the Wilderness.” Wo know also that 
bofore the time of Moses, even as far back as the 
time of the patiiarch Abraham, children were ad- 
mitted by the rite of cifcumcision The rite may 
have been changed, for, as I have aheady endea- 
voured to show, circumcision was only suited to the 
times before the death of Christ, but nowhere aie 
we foibiddeii to ap^ily the new seal of Baptism to 
children. As it was so expressly commanded in tlic 
patriarchal and in the Mosaic dispensation that 
children were to be admitted, we should at least 
expect as distinct a cuinmand that they were not 
to be admitted under the new dispeiisati0ii, had God 
BO intended it. 

The Lean of Peterborough, in preaching on this 
subject of lufunt Baptism, says. "They (the dis- 
ciplcsl had heard His gracious invitation, 'SuHer 
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little ciiildFen to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.* Tliey 
had seen His significant gesture when He took them 
up in His amis, laid His hand upon them, and 
blessed them. Gould they for one moment have 
questioned whether children were to be adm'tted 
into the Christian covenant ^ If under the law they 
were not excluded, they could not be excluded under 
the gospel. If that strait and narrow economy weic 
large enough for them, how should the new cove- 
nant, with all its richness and fulness of blessing, be 
shut primarily against those towards whom Christ 
had manifested, in such a striking manner. His love ^ 
And would it not have been necessary for our Loid 
speaking to Jews— ^ccustomed to the circumcision 
of their own children, accustomed to the Baptism 
of the children of proselytesg— would it not have been 
necessary for Him to have said to them m express 
terms, ‘ Do not baptize infants ; baptize only adults,’ 
if He had intended to lay this prohibition upon 
them 7 Here, unquestionably, not to prohibit was 
to allow. The command could only have been 
understood in one way, and we have the almost 
unbroken testimony of antiquity that it was so 
understood.” 

The sanfe body of Christians that deny so ear- 
nestly th» nte of Baptism to the infant childicn 
of believers, advocate as strongly the complete im- 
mersion of the person who is being baptized, m 
contradistinction to the custom of sprinjcling which 
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has grown out of what doubtless was the original 
custom. On this point our Church does not 
differ from them. On the contrary, it is laid 
down that the minister shall take the child, and 
“shall dip it in the water.” Sprinkling is only 
allowed as an alternative under certain circum- 
stances. The alternative has grown to he the usual 
custom, but the principle of immersion is main- 
tained, and any parent who attaches great import- 
ance to the modus <i^erand% may insist on it^ Those 
who hold rigidly to immersion differ from us m so 
far as we allow an alternative, as we do not consider 
the amount of water to be of much importance. 
In very cold countries, where the temperature is 
below freezing point, and in very hot countries, 
•nliere water oven fqf drinking purposes is scarce, 
it would be impossible to get enough water in 
which to immerse a pe^on. 

Dean Stanley says : “ For the first thirteen cen- 
turies the almost universal practice of Baptism was 
that of which we read in the New Testament, and 
which IS the veiy meaning of the word 'baptize,' 
that those who were baptized were plunged, sub- 
merged, immersed uito the water That practice 

1 Tho Mcmonal Churoh in the city of Peibavnr, AITglianutan, 
ereoted tlirongli the eneigy of the Ber. T. P Hnghei, nf the Church 
Mimionary Society, hae » Beptiiteiy, eonitmeted with Epiicopal 
■unction, for the purpose of immemoii. It is n pentagoiSil well three 
feet deep, tho coping of whioh le of white marble from Luhore, on 
which ia engraved in Fuahto (Uutt. zzvin 19), '* Go ye, therefore, 
and make diaoiplei of all nations, baptiilng them in the namo of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
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15 Still, 2 s we have seen, continued in Eastern 
CLurcliea In the Western Church it still lingers 
amongst Boman Catholics in the solitary instance of 
the Catliedral of Milan, amongst Protestants in the 
numerous sect of the Baptists. It lasted long into 
the Middle Ages. . . . Even in the Church of 
England it is still observed in theory. The ruhuu 
in the Public Baptism of Infants etijoiiis that, un- 
less for special cases, they are to be dipped, not 
sprinkled. Edward the Sixth and Elizabeth were 
both immersed. But since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the practice has become exceed- 
ing rare Wiih the few exceptions just mentioned, 
the whole of the Western Churches have now sub- 
stituted for the ancient bath the ceremony of let- 
ting fall a few dfops of watgr on the face. Tlie 
reason of the change* is obvious. The practice of 
immersion, though ])eculiarly suited to the Southern 
and Eastern countries, for which it was designed, was 
not found seasonable in the countries of the North 
and West Not by any decree of Council or 
Parliament, but by a general sentiment of Chris- 
tian liberty, this remarkable change has been 
effected.” 

In I Cor. vii. 14, the Apostle urges the believing 
wife or husband not to forsake the bontlieii liiisbaiid 
or wife for the children’s sake. He says, "Else 
were your children unclean; but now are they 
holy.” The idea is one, no doubt, borrowed from 
Jewish times. The Jews were said to bo m a holy 
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condition , tliat is to say, they had gr^t privileges 
which the heathen had not. In speaking to parents 
tlie Apostle urges believers not to forsake their little 
ones, as would be the case if left* with the heathen 
parents, for they would tims be deprived of the 
henefits of Christian education and training “ Now 
are they holy,” says he. That is. Now by your re- 
maining with them, your words, your life, and your 
c.\ample have a sanctifying effect, and your little 
ones consequently are in a state or condition from 
uliiuli great results, even their conversion, may 
reasOiiably bo expected 

This verse gives support to the view that by the ' 
llnplism of infants they are brought into covenant 
relationship with God ^ The idea of a covenant in 
coiiiu'clioii with Iliyitisiu IS, liknow, objected to by 
some , as it appeals to savoqr of legal times, and of 
a contract being made t^ith God Possibly this may 
l)C because the idea, in connection with a covenant, 
IS not thoroughly understood There can be no 
doubt that there is such a thing as the “ covenant 
of grace,” in which man receives unmerited bless- 

’ Tlic Sliortcr CHtscIiiain, uicd b\ the I’reeby tenani in Scotland, and 
drawn up by a comnittcc of the W eitmiueter Aeiembly of Di\ inei in 
the year 16^7 AD, ea^a "Ilaptum la a laoraroent, wherein the 
n .laliinK n illi water in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Utily Qhiiit, doth aiRnify and leal our engrafting into Chiut, and 
jmrtttlmg 0/ thr bciuju^ of tht covenant of grace, and onr engagement 
to he the Lord a ' Ihe Cateahiam compiled byorderef the Wedeyan 
('oiifeiencecoiit.-uiiB the following atatemeiitfp 46) " They (baptued 
iiiLiiite) have the outward advantage! of the Chnetian Church, and all 
the apintual blesainga of the oovenaat ate aaiured to them for tlio 
future, when they ihall comply with the term* of the goapeL" 
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ingB from God. idea of a covenant is a very 
old one. Jacob entered into a covenant with God, 
in which he undertook to do the will of God, 
provided God si^plied his need. Job made a 
covenant with his eyes; doubtless looking to God 
for help. Even in modem times we read of people 
who have drawn up contracts with God and signed 
their names to them. They undertake to serve God, 
if He will give them grace according to their need. 
In all ages tliere have been covenanters with God. 
The idea is not to stimulate God to perform His 
part, but to stimulate themselves to keep the 
conditions. Far from conveying the idea that they 
have power to keep tlieir contract, it is a recognition 
of their own weakness, and of the necessity of 
providing a powerfid incentive^ which, from time 
to time, will remind them of tlieir duty towards 
God. 

The parent sees the surrounding temptations 
which will assault his child in after life, and ho 
trembles for liis safety. All he can do is to cast his 
little one upon the Lord, publicly dedicating him to 
God in the waters of Baptism, and thus, os far as iii 
him lies, make sure that his child shall be surrounded 
by professmg Christians, and shall be brought up to 
know somctl^ing of the faith his father values. In 
this little bea-girt island of ours, with its 3 5,000,000 
professing Christians, we do not perhaps quite 
realise the privilege of such a relationship. Let us, 
however, in imagination transplant ourselves to the 
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midst of India, with its 250,000,000 Hindoos, 
Buddhists, Mahommedans, Fire-worshippers, and 
idolaters of Tarious hinds, and sflppose that we are 
all of the same colour, language, and nationality, 
and that the only thing which distinguishes us 
from our neighbours is our religion. What a small 
percentage of the whole we should form ; and how 
much smaller still would be the percentage if we 
took China, with its 400,000,000 idolaters, as the 
land of our birth < The parent who, under these 
circumstances, desires to see his little one grow 
up to be a true Christian, has his child baptized. 
This in itself cuts off tliat person when grown 
up from all connection with the other religions. 
He can neither eat with tha Hindoo nor many 
a Mahommedan, However much he may dis- 
believe his own professed faith. Had ho never 
been baptized it would have been as easy for 
him to accept one of the systems of false re- 
ligions surrounding him, as to be a professed 
Christian. But by being baptized he has become 
a Christian in name if not in heart, and is thus 
cut off from surrounding eviL This associates 
him with others who are Christians in something 
iiiuic than mere name, besides bringiiyg him into 
contact with thr outward means of grace, such 
ns the preaching of tlie Gospel and the teaching 
of the Bible in his school. He may knowingly 
nnd wilfully reject the Gospel, and renounce his 
Xiositioii as. a professing Christum ; but he can 

B 
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never be in tbe position of an idolater ignorant 
of its claims. 

We are told thqjb those vho know not God’s will, 
and do it not, will be beaten with stripes. This is 
a mystery beyond our human ken, and we must 
therefore accept it in MtL But we do know that 
they who know God’s will, and do it not^ will bo 
beaten with many stripes. Those who have had 
their lot cost m Christian countries, been born of 
professing Christian people, surrounded by Chris- 
tian pnrileges, taught out of the Christian’s Bible, 
taught to worship the Christian’s God, and yet have 
set at nought these privileges, have rejected them, 
neglected them, or despised them, must bear the 
penalty of breaking tjie covenant 

The privileges of Baptism ar6 great — far greater 
than the majoiityof people vho have never lived in 
the midst of heathenism imagine As Bishop Ozcii- 
den says of it : ** Baptism places us, as it u ere, in the 
right path, but at conversion (or regeneration) wo 
begin to walk in it." What circumcision did for 
the Jew, Baptism does for the professing Christian. 
It distinguishes him from the heathen, idola- 
trons nations around. It conrers on him Christian 
privileges. It joins him to a body of iiicii ulio 
have the ^Vo^d of God for their guide, and who 
profess toffollow its dictates. It is ever bringing 
him into contact with a high standaid of holme iS 
and purity ; and though it cannot make him holy 
or pure, it tells him of the Gospel, pd of the 
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power of Him who only can cleanse ns* from all sin 
Dr. Candlish, Profeesor of Systematic Theology in 
the Free Church College, Gla8g9w, says- — “Bap- 
tism 13 to the Christian what thd colours are to the 
soldier — a symbol of the king and the cause that 
he serves, not simply rcmmding him of his duty, 
but quickening his loyalty and inspiring him with 
courage and high hope. As the soldier, looking to 
the colours as they flutter at the head of his column, 
is nerved to stronger, braver, more resolute effort 
and endurance, and is really helped to flght and 
conquer by the courage and patriotism that symbol 
of his country inspires so the Christian, looking to 
the Sacrament of Baptism, the symbol of Chnst’s 
salvation, may derive from it a holy resolution to 
fight the good figh 1 «of faith, ofld lay hold of eternal 
life. But just as the flag to an ignorant or un- 
patriotic eye is a mere rag of silk, and has no ani- 
mating influence except to those who understand 
and appreciate what it symbolises, so our Christian 
Baptism will be a mere empty form, meaningless 
and powerless, unless we mtelligently and believ- 
iiigly use it in the ways tliat the Bible and the 
nature of the case point out.” 

There can be no doubt tliat the standard of 
morality and holiness is purer and higher in a 
Chnstian Church than among«the heatjien nations 
around. To be a member of a Church, even 
tliough only^ a mete professor, is to be surrounded 
by Christian privileges; and undoubtedly it has an 
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effect in deciding the character. It is a well-known 
thing that the effect of joining a crack regiment, 
a first-class publiQ school, a profession that has a 
good reputation, ot anj corporate institution that 
is held in high esteem, very materially tells upon the 
individual. Gradually the character of that public 
body moulds the mind of each one who has joined it. 
Members of it, jealous for its reputation, carefully 
guard the novice and warn each other of everything 
that tends to detract from its fame or to sully its 
honour. These restraints, which are multiplied in 
a Christian Church, are of no small advantage m 
forming character. Sms arc avoided which might 
otherwise have acquired a power equal to that of 
second nature. The apostle speaks of some who are 
so completely under tlfe power of rvil that they ” can- 
not cease from sin.” Though the power of the Holy 
Spirit is able to snap even these bands of iniquity 
asunder, yet, humanly speaking, there is more hope 
of one who has not fallen into such slavery to his 
own passions and appetites. It cannot be denied 
that, inasmuch as Baptism has often shielded and 
guarded the young from the evils and impurities of 
heathenish worshippers, it has greatly assisted in 
removing obstacles which might have proved a 
sore hmdranee iii the way of one turning from sin 
unto holine^. 

Christian parents in England, who have a sou 
gomg up to work m London, act very much on the 
same principle. They cannot keep him straight ; but 
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tlicj can, and as a rule do to the utmost of their 
ability, BUiTound him \rith Christian fnends and 
Christian pnvileges. They ask .‘a minister to call 
and invite him to his church. They ask Christian 
friends to welcome him to their houses. Frequently 
they get their boy to join some high-toned club, or 
the Young Men's Christian Association. In every 
way they strive to make it easy for him to do right, 
and liiid to do wrong. They do all they can, and 
leave the results in God's hands. 

Have we not the same idea given us in the Word 
of God, in the prophet’s words* (Isa v 1-4) — 
Well-beloved hath a vineyard m a very fruitful hill . 
and He fenced it, and gathered out the stones there- 
of, aud planted it with the choicest vine, and built a 
tower m the midst of it, and also made a wincpiess 
therein : and He looktd that it should bring forth 
grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. And 
now, 0 inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, 
judge, I pray you, betwixt Me and My vineyard. 
What could have been done more to My vineyard 
that I have not done in it? Wherefore, when I 
looked that it should bring forth grapes, brought it 
forth wild grapes * ” The results here were disas- 
tious ; but has not the Owner of the vineyard a just 
cause of coiupLunt, inasmuch as, while He fulfilled 
all the conditions necessary to the cultivation of good 
grapes, nothing but bad fruit appeared ? 

Is it not too often forgotten that the promise 
made to l^ah (Geu. viii. 22) of the yearly growth 
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of liaivest, fonncd a part of God's covenant with man, 
and is acted on by the farmer when he ploughs the soil 
and casts valuablefigram into the furrows ? He docs 
it on the understanding that, when certain condi* 
tions are fulfilled, certain results may reasonably be 
expected to follow The old saying, that “God 
helps those who help themselves,” is but an ac- 
knowledgment of the same truth. Man’s duty i«, 
like Paul, to plant, and, like Apollos, to water ; God 
fulfils His part by giving the increase. There aic 
exceptions to the rule, for even in the case of bap- 
tised children some turn out badly. That, how- 
ever, 18 no argument against the covenant relations. 
There are other conditions besides the mere act of 
baptizing ; such as believing prayer, the consistent 
example of a holy life in the parent, and many 
other thinga The one condition may haio been 
kept, while the others have been neglected. God 
will never prove uiifaiUiful, and He has proniLScd to 
answer believing prayer. He will honour Ills own 
appomted institutions if we, on our pait, accompany 
those institutions with earnest, believing praj er. 
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CHAPTER IT. 
baptism — ^ITS ABUSK. 

H vviNO hitherto dealt only with tho positive side of 
liaptism, and pointed out its proper use, let us turn* 
now to its negative side, and see how the simple 
rite of Daptisin lias been abused by those who hold 
c\ti(.>nie views on the subjeeb Of the Sacraments 
of liaptism and the^ord’s Supper our Church teaches 
til at they are “onti^rd and visible signs of an 
inward and spiritual grace ” When, however, tho 
Church lost its spirituality, and tho work of the Holy 
Spirit was less manifest in the life, the outward and 
visible ceremon/ was not only retained but magnified. 
At first some, possibly with the most smeere motives, 
magnified the rite lu hope of elevating a sacred ordi- 
nance of God : ns a natural consequence, however, 
with the majonty of thoughtful miin^ this exalta- 
tion of the sign had a contrary effect, as it lowered 
the divinely-appointed symbol to the le^el of a mere 
incantation. It attiiboted a magical effect to the 
Bpriukhng of water ; and thus in a mere charm lost 
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sight of the Ihigher and more spiritual purifying of 
irbch the water was hut the type. 

The doctrine of Baptismal !l^generation seems to 
he a strange mixture of truth and error. It is a 
truth, inasmuch as it recognises the fallen nature of 
each child. It is an error, inasmuch as it has no 
support from the Word of God. It appears to be a 
relic of the days when magical power was supposed 
to be able to cast out evil spiiits. Though the 
Church denounced the unlawful and forbidden art 
of exorcists, 3'et it was m the spirit of the age that 
It attributed a mysterious efficacy and power to its 
own institutions. The Church of Home to this day 
makes use of water, oil, salt, and saliva, in baptizing 
infants, and seeks to exorcise the evil spirit with 
which the child is sifpposed to he possessed. The 
first Beformed Fiayer Book, In the reign of Edwaid 
VI., which some even now*‘aro trying to get re- 
introduced into our Church, contains the following 
expression in the Baptismal Service : — " Then let 
the Priest, looking upon the children, say, ' I com- 
mand thee, unclean spirit, in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, ond of the Holy Ghost, that 
thou come out^ and depart from these infants, w honi 
our Lord Jesus Christ hath vouchsafed to call to IIis 
holy Baptism, to be made members of llis body and 
of His holy congregation. Ilierefore, thou cursed 
spirit, remember thy sentence, remember thy judg- 
ment, remember the day to be at hand wherein thou 
shalt bum in fire everlasting, prepared for thee and 
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thy angels. And presume not hereafter to exercisc 
any tyranny towards these infants, whom Christ 
hath bought with His precious Uood, and by this 
Ills holy Baptism callcth to be of IIis flock.' " 

As soon as certain words are pioiiouuccd over 
the elements, they are accredited with the power 
of cleansing a soul. Who can fail to see in all 
this a relic of the charms and incantations of a 
bygone ago ? Our reformers entirely rejected the 
superstition; but there still linger traces of it in 
the magical power attributed to the ordinance in 
the minds of some. 

Fiofessor Mozlcy, who once upheld tins exagger- 
ated view of Biiptism, but who afterwards surren- 
dered it as an untenable doctryie, not m accordance 
with either the Wflrd of God or the Prayer Book, 
thus defines what is usually understood to bo the 
doctrine of Baptismal Begencration ; — “ The ‘ new 
natuic ’ IS represented as a wonderful and mysterious 
change which takes place in the soul at a particular 
time — that, namely, of Baptism ; in consequence of 
which the person becomes after Baptism something 
very different from what he was before ; he has 
undergone a kind of transformation, and a stroke of 
Almighty power has altered him from a natural to 
a spiritual beirg. But wonderful, Aiblime, and 
mysterious as this change is, it does not involve any 
inoial change whatever; I mean that the person 
over whom it lias passed may not be at all better 
morallv than an unregeueratc person. The indi- 
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victual thus'trausfonned may be the most profligate 
of men, abandoning himself to every vice, and m- 
dulging every vilp and gross passion ” 

Among the mmiy causes, wluch may have led to 
such an. erroneous doctrine being taught, from the 
simple initiatory rite of Baptism appointed by cur 
Saviour, at least two deserve special attention. 
The first of these is tlie deep-seated tendency iii 
human nature to exaggerate the importance of ex- 
ternal ceremonies. It will, I think, be found in the 
history of all divinely-appointed symbols, that when 
the spiritual life of the peo^ile dies out, the spiiitiial 
and higher meaning of all symbols is lost sight of. 
The rite itself is retained, and, as a rule, far greater 
importance is attached to the external ceremony 
than befoi-e, till at last tliat which was once only 
a symbol tahes the place o^ the thing syiiibolLsed. 
This has, undoubtedly, been the case in Baptism. 
The mere outwaid sign has been coni used with 
the thing signified. The secorul cause deserving 
of comment is the misapplication of passages of 
Scripture K^otlimg creates so much confusion as 
the free-and-easy way some people have of taking 
out single texts from God’s Word, without tliu 
slightest regard to the context, and using them to 
prop up BOBie preconceived notion of their own. 
Before usir^ solitary texts, taken here and there, we 
should be most careful to ascertain their bearing 
on the conditions of the people to whom they 
were onginally applied, and see if the conditions of 
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those to 'whom they are about to he applied corre- 
spond with each other. Most men of candour and 
fairness will admit that it is t\pt right to take 
texts originally referring to the Baptism of adults 
and apply them to the Baptism of infants. 

There are, however, some who, though they reject 
the superstitious view of the magical power of the 
baptismal water, still attribute an undue efficacy to 
the ordinance of Baptism Tlicy believe that the 
merits of Chi 1st are applied to the child in Baptism, 
and that the sponsors’ ^ faith is accepted for his, so 
that then and there he is justified by Christ’s blood. 
Nothing short, however, of a clear scriptural state- 
ment to that effect could possibly justify such a 
doctnne ; but there is not the remotest suggestion of 
it throughout the '\^rd of God. The doctiine derived 
its support from the jpisapplication of such of St 
I’aul’s statements concerning baptized adults as tlie 
following : " Fur as many of you as have been bap- 
tized into Christ, have put on Chiist”(Gul 111. 2y) 
“ Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ were baptized into His death ? 
Therefore wo are buried with Him by Baptism into 
death , that like as Christ w'as raised up from tlie 
dead by the glory of the Father, even so wo also 
should walk lu newness of life” (Biom. vi. 3, 4). 
These passages were obviously addressed to adult 
Converts, u ho alone can " rise from a life of sin,” 

1 For more on the eubjeot of Oodfatbere and Codmothen^ aee tlie 
eliapter that j^eala with Cunllnnatiun. 
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and " walk in newness of life.” Tliore is no autho- 
lity whatever for applying the same language to 
those who have received Baptism as infants. 

As infants cannot fulfil the conditions of Bap> 
tism in confessing Christ, on ingenious solntiou 
of the difficulty has been found. The want of 
faith in the infant is supposed to be supplied by 
the faith of the sponsors. But as the institution of 
sponsors belongs to times sulisequent to the apostolic 
age, this hypothesis naturally falls to the ground. 
Proctor, in his " History of the Book of Common 
Prayer,” tells us that originally the answer to the 
question, " Why, then, aie infants baptized, when, 
by reason of their tender age, they cannot perform 
them [repentance and faith] was, “They rfojpcr- 
form them by their sureties, wh6 promise and vow 
them both in their names.” ^ At the Savoy Confer- 
-ence, m the reign of Charles IT., this answer was 
altered into the present form, which simply states, 
“ Because they jnvmise them both by their sureties ; 
which promise, when they come to ago, themselves 
are bound to perform.” Promising and performing 
are two very different thmgs. It is satisfactory to 
note here that, by this modification, the Church has 
entirely withdrawn her support from such an un- 
Bcnptural tenet as the faith of one being accepted 
vicariously doi another, who is incapable of its 
exercise. 

If we wish to apply such texts as those already 
mentioned, we must be careful that we do. so to the 
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tight peiBons. The adnlts, who voluntarily came 
forward to testify their faith in Christ in New 
Testament times, correspond to those who volun- 
tarify come forward at Confirmation, and of their 
own free will take upon themselves the vows 
made for them at Baptism. Bishop Oxenden, 
Bichard Hooker, and Dean Goulbum, all most 
fully agree that "Confirmation is the complement 
of Baptism." At Confirmation ^ we charitably pre- 
sume that the candidate is what he or she professes 
to he — viz., a true believer. Candidates are then 
old enough to understand the Christian faith, and, 
had they never been baptized, to have the cere- 
mony p^ormed. Our Church nowhere recognises 
those as in full communion who have merely been 
baptized. Every parishioner o*!t member must be a 
communicant, and no .one can be a communicant 
unless he is first confirmed. 

Another proof of the absence of any support from 
Scripture for the doctrine of Baptismal Begenera- 
tion, is to be found in the frequency with which the 
advocates of that doctrine refer to our Saviour’s con- 
versation with Nicodemos, in which He makes use 
of the words, " Except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he caiinct enter into the kingdom of 
Clod.” It IS argued that, because our Saviour asso- 
ciated the water .'>,nd the Spint^ therefore the water 
of Baptism was always accompanied by a quicken- 
ing influence. Professor Mozley says ■ " If persons 

> For niore on tliu nibjcct ice cliftx>tcT on Confirmation. 
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would attend to the simple construction of this 
sentence, and to the statement made m it, instead of 
going off upon one phrase, ' Bom of water and the 
Spirit,’ they should see that this text does not assert 
anything of the kmd they think it does ; for this 
text does not say that every one who is bom of 
water is bom of the Spirit; but that those who 
are bom of water and are bom of the Spirit shall 
enter into the kingdom of God, or have what is 
necessary for that entrance. This latter statement 
IS a totally different one from the former, and does 
not m the least even imply or contain it It asscits 
two conditions for entermg into the kingdom of God ; 
but it does not say that a person who has fulfilled 
one of these conditions has fulfilled the other.” 

The apostle was ihost carefuUto guard us against 
resting on mere outward forms, when he said (i Pet 
iiL 2i): “The like figure wliereunto even Baptism 
doth also now save us (not the putting away of tho 
filth of the fiesh, but the answer of a good conscience 
toward God), by tho resurrection of Jesus Christ" 
Had the words, " Even Baptism doth now save us,” 
been permitted to stand alone, the inference certainly 
would have been in favour of those who hold Bap* 
tismal Begeneration. Baptism being thus made a 
savmg ordiaonce, it would take the place of tlic 
.new birth,, or conversion. But to avoid mistakes, 
the apostle goes on to say what ho means by 
saving Baptism- “Not the putting away of the 
filth of the fiesh ; ” tliat is to say, “ not the outward 
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ceremony of cashing with water, which m itself does 
no more than put away the filth of the fiesh;” but 
that spiritual Eaptism of which the water Baptism 
IS the sign. Xot the outward oi^nance, hut “ the 
answer of a good conscience toward God,” or that 
profession of repentance and faith which he alone 
con make who has been regenerated by the power of 
the Holy Spirit 

It is not difficult for us to see why the apostle 
attached so much importance to this change of heart 
and tlie consequent answer of a goodconscience toward 
God, whilst cautioning his readers against trusting in 
the mere outward ceremony of washing with water, 
or, as he strongly puts it, " The putting away of the 
filth of the flesh.” As is so often the cose in con- 
ti'oversy, behmd this questiofi there lies another 
and a far deeper one — viz., the prommence of holi- 
ness among the attributes of God, which compre- 
hends the relation of rehgion and morality. If a 
poison IS more acceptable to God because he has 
been baptized, though this rito of Baptism does not 
necessitate a moral change, we must necessarily con- 
clude that God judges man by a fictitious ecclesi- 
astical standard, instead of by the immutable laws 
of morality. His judgment must be, not according 
to good woiks, but according to ritcs-«-Holiiiess is 
one thing. Baptism is another. We ^ehere that 
our God delights in holiness. But Baptism is an 
accidental thing, dependent upon birth in a country 
wherein the people profess Christianity. So that 
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Baptismal llegeneiation reallj assorts an ecclesiasti- 
cal election to salvation quite independent of holiness, 
which position undeniably involves a divorce of reli- 
gion from morality. This, to the majority of thinking 
men, is worse than any ultra-Calvinistic doctrine. 
Even the most extreme of the Calvinistic party do 
not believe in an election to salvation, unless it is 
accompanied by on election to holiness. 

A moral change of heart is not a thing merely 
to he theorised about. It is an ever}'day practical 
question, that each of us can witness in the daily 
life of our cumpaniona If infant Baptism neces- 
sarily produces holiness, the schoolmaster would 
soon observe a distinction between the daily life 
of the boys in his school who were or were not bap- 
tized. The absence fif any such •evidence is in itself 
a proof that a moral chan^ does not result from 
the mere external nte of Baptism. But " without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.” Mere eccle- 
siastical rites, however great the privileges they 
confer, will not prove a passport to God's favour. A 
moral change is absolutely necessaiy, and tliat can be 
brought about only by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
which is what is understood by true regeneration. 

Few people can read the Bible carefully without 
seeing that 'i clearly insists upon the necessity of a 
change of hiiart The Bishop of Winchester says “ It 
is a most important truth, that, if we would enter into 
the kingdom, we must undergo a great moral cluingi: 

> Bee “Expoiition of tlie Thirty-uine Article!," •> Aw 
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of heart and nature ; and it is most true that many 
have grown up from Baptism, and gone down to the 
grave, without ever undergoing .such a change.” 
Even those who hold the most extreme views admit 
this in theory, though practically they deny it 1^ 
asserting that the diange has already taken place 
in them at Baptism. The Bible, however, tells us, 
and our Church teaches, that Baptism is but the 
“ outward and visible sign of an inward and spirit- 
ual grace.” The "inward and spiritual grace” is 
the new birth, the moral change of heart, the results 
of which are seen in the daily life of piactical holi- 
ness. Without this, the " outward and visible sign 
13 of 110 avail Merely stamping the Queen's image 
on a liad shilling wiU not make it a good one, though 
possibly it may become a very good counterfeit 
A thoughtful man, tlmugh not religious himself, 
can understand that we truly holy and pure are 
children of God. He can understand, and his 
reason acquiesces in the fact, that such are “ heirs 
of God ” But veiy naturally he rebels against the 
idea tliat a person, possibly no better than himself, 
should have become “ an heir of God " merely 
because a certain external rite was performed over 
Inrn, and tliat not even at his own desire, but while 
he was an unconscious babe. 

It 13 not enough to say that there are men of 
ability, even in these enlightened days, who hold the 
extreme doctrines I have been contending against. 
In the heresies of the Church in all ages, it will be 
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found that there were some clever, and even some 
good men, who were on the side of error. There 
was once an envjnent man, who was doing much 
harm bj the advocacy of some error, concerning 
whom a friend remarked to a dergyman, " Wdl, 
at all eveuts, you will admit he is a clever man.” 
“ Yes," said the dergyman ; “ when did yon ever 
find die Evil One employing a fool to do his work ? ” 
Neither goodness on the one hand, nor biilhaut 
genius on the other, has ever proved a passport to 
trutL Many excellent men are not gifted with 
sufficiently well • balanced minds to enable them 
carefully to wei^h. aU the pros and cons., and to dis- 
tinguish between truth and error. God judges by 
the heart, and not the intellect ; and well it is 
for some good men t^at He does not call upon them 
to pass theological examina^ons. 

Before going further, I must admit that, from 
personal experience, I find that the advocates of 
Baptismal Begeneration are often very much better 
than their creed, and that many of them do not 
press their doctrines to their logical conclusion. 
1 believe that some of them are far from trust- 
ing to the grace they profess to have received 
at Baptism, and are, in reality, trusting entirely 
to the mdrits of Clirist and His precious blood, 
to deanse them from all their sms. I fully 
recognise the fact that many are leading holy and 
devoted lives ; and I would gladly myself follow 
more dosely in their footsteps, in the practical 
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results of their Christiaa &itL But^ having ad- 
mitted this much, I most not be understood to 
believe that it is a matter of na importance what 
views a man holds. It is a matter of the greatest 
importance that we should hold the truth as 
revealed to us bj God. "The wisdom from above 
IS first pun, then peaceable : ’’ truth comes first 
Many good men, who will get to heaven themselTes 
through the merits of Christ and whose hearts are 
right with God, do an incalculable amount of harm 
to others. Their very goodness is used by the Evil 
One to gild the pill of error for the masses to 
swallow. Many a worldling, having the form of 
religion, seizes hold of Baptismal Begeneration as 
a delightfully easy doctrine, and when spoken to of 
the necessity of the hew birth, shields himself behind 
it on the authonty of^ome good man. The good 
man has truly experienced the new birth ; Baptismal 
Begeneration is with him merely an intellectual error. 
Not so, however, with his worldly followers. Having 
never experienced the change, they gladly seize hold 
of the doctrine to account for no change having taken 
place. The Bishop of Winchester — one of our oldest 
bishops — says : ^ " In our actual experience, we know 
that many mere formalista have taken shelter under 
the doctrine of Baptismal Begeneration* satisfied to 
believe that all the necessary change had passed 
upon them, and that they need look for no more.” 

However many devoted men there may be, then, 

1 See “^ipontion of the Tbirtjr-sine Artidei,” p. 636. 
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among the adhetents of this doctrine, I feel con* 
vinced that among the masses it \nll have a most 
mischierous effects The logical consequence of such 
teaching is, that men trust to their Baptism, rather 
than to the work of the Holy Spirit 'in conversion. 
The profligate soldiers of Spain held up their hands 
m holy horror at the unbaptised heathen of Mexico 
and Peru, and gloried in their fancied superiority 
in being baptized Christians I But their boasted 
superiority did not deter them from committing 
the brave defenders of the soil to the flames, nor 
from violating the Virgins of the Sun — women con* 
secrated to a life of celibacy. 

Hot is it only on the mere professors of Christian- 
ity that this doctrine of Baptismal fiegeneration has 
a bad mfluence. T&e tendency of its teaching has 
likewiso a pernicious effect ^n those who should be 
labourers in the vineyard ; who, however active they 
may be in other things, frequently overlook the 
necessity of personal dealing with souls, taking it for 
granted tliat all around tliem are right, because they 
have been baptized. To quote again the foregoing 
authority . “ The belief in the grace of Baptism at 
times has led to some degree of formalism and neglect 
of spiritual vitality ; whilst those who deny that grace 
have exhibited a greater zeal for conversion of souls 
from sin and error, because putting no trust in the 
supposed existence of a spark of grace derived to all 
professing Christians in the imtiatory sacrament” ^ 

1 Soe Buliop of Windimter ob "Tluity-iiliie Aitielfi,” p. 613. 
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The Doan of Peterborough mentions the follow- 
ing case: “A few years ago 1 recollect seeing a 
report sent home by the Jesuit; missionaries in 
China, to the College of the Fropa^nda in Ilome, in 
which they boasted of the artifices they employed 
to baptize Chinese infants. Admitted by Chinese 
parents into their houses — ^not as priests, but as 
physicians — ^they took the opportunity, when they 
piescnbed for the mother or the child, to sprinkle 
a few drops of water on the child’s head, and to 
repeat the Baptismal formula; and they say it is 
impossible to calculate how many millions of young 
Chinese, dying before thsy commit actual sin, go to 
heaven every year. And then there follows the 
horrible conclusion that infants dying unbaptized — 
even though it be through no &ult of tlieir parents, 
as certainly as it is fault of their own — cannot 
enter into heaven.” Many centuries ago, when the 
Isle of Wight was the residence of a heathen king, 
it IS said that two of hia sons were sentenced to 
death for a certain crima Hearing this, a zealous 
abbot went over from England and obtained permis- 
sion to baptize them before execution, so as to save 
their souls I It is also related that m Mexico and 
Peru the Spanish soldiers were generally accom- 
panied by priests, who baptized the poof inhabitants 
and their children, in order to save their souls before 
the soldiers massacred them I Prescott mentions 
one case of a brave native chief, who had been 
sentenced bv his cruel conquerors to bo burnt alive 
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for defending his native countiy so nobly. As a 
great piece of kindness on the part of his execu- 
tioners, they allovred him the privilege of being first 
baptized. The chieftain, not understanding the ad- 
vantages of the ceremony, asked what good he would 
derive therefrom ? On being informed that it would 
be a passport to heaven, he asked if that was the 
place where his conquerors would go ? On being 
replied to in the affirmative, he answered : “ Then I 
will not be baptized ; for I have no wish hereafter 
to be with men who can be so cruel.” 

It is not difficult to see how, in the dark ages to 
which I have been referring, such a doctrine would 
be easily believed by the ignorant and credulous. 
Their superstitious minds might be easily persuaded 
that certain consecrated water itould have a suffi-’ 
ciently magical influence to Vo a passport to heaven. 
To this very day, in spite of all the education that 
our Government have given to the natives of Indiay 
the great bulk of them still believe in the efficacy 
of the water of the Ganges to produce most marvel- 
lous results; and, consequently, a certain class of 
impostors, trading on the ignorance and credulity of 
the masses, carry away bottles full of this water to 
sell in the different villages through which they 
pass on thei^way home from the pilgrimages When 
the bottLesaare empty, they fill them again wiUi 
other water, and sell it to the people as water from 
the sacred Ganges. In dark, superstitious times 
it was very much to the advantage of Ihe pnusts 
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to teach the doctrine of Baptismal Be^neration, as 
it gave them great authority and importance in 
the eyes of the laity, ^ho, of conise, had not the 
power to administer the sacred ‘nte. Bub now-a- 
days, when the laity read and think for themselves, 
it does seem as if there were enough unsolved pro- 
blems and mental difficulties in life, without adding 
to their number by teaching that a few drops of 
water sprinkled on an unconscious baby are enough 
to make it a child of God. Never was the caution 
of good Bishop Usher more needed when he said : 
“ Some have the outward sign and not the inward 
grace ; some have the inward grace and not the out* 
ward sign ; we must not commit idolatry by dnfyiruj 
the outward element.” 
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CHAPTER III 

PBAYEB-BOOK TEACniNO ON BAPTISM. 

Having attempted to show that the doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration is npt in accordance with 
•common sense, is not taught m the Bible, and has 
an Antinomian tendency, I shall now endeavour to 
show that it IS not taught in our Prayer Book. An 
old clergyman told me that he was once discussing 
this question with one who believed in the doctrine, 
who said to him, " Well, I ad£it I cannot prove tlio 
doctrine from the Bible ; but, nevertheless, I firmly 
believe it to bo true, because our Reformers held it, 
and 1 am sure they could not be wrong I ” Tins is 
certainly one way of artivmg at a conclusion. Most 
people would have reasoned that if the Bible did 
?iot teach it, and the good old Reformers did, 
the latter must have been labouring under a 
delusion. Cqpsidering the darkness and supersti- 
tion by wliich the fathers of the Reformation were 
surrounded, one would have been quite prepared to 
expect some traditional taint of superstition in their 
otherwise pure teaching. But on examining the 
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Prayer Book a little more carefully, it Ij^mes evi~ 
dent that it iu no \ 7 ay commits itself to the esaet- 
tion of a magical change. 

There can be very little doubt ’that up to about 
fifty years ago the great bulk of the clergy — with 
a few grand exceptions — held the doctrine of Bap- 
tismal Begeneration, regardless of whether it was 
the teaching of the Church in the Prayer Book or 
not Gradually, with the spread of education and 
tlie greater circulation of knowledge, more Scriptural 
views gained ground, and the number of those who 
held exaggerated views on Baptism decreased. This 
culminated 111 the Qorliam controversy, which took 
many by surprise, and became quite an era in the 
history of the Church of our country. Briefly 
stated, the facts ase as follo<t: — ^The Bishop of 
Exeter, who showed more zeal than knowledge, 
refused to institute a Aergyman to a living in his 
diocese, to which ho had been nominated by the 
Lord Chancellor. The question put by the bishop 
to the clergyman was, " Does the Church hold, and 
do you hold, that all infants duly baptized are bom 
again of water and of the Holy Ghost ? ’’ Mr. Gor- 
ham answered in the negative; He moiutained 
that "Begeneration does not necetsardy accom- 
pany the act of Baptism,” while the bishop main- 
tained that “Begeneration invanably takes place 
in Baptism.” Tlie case was referred to law, and 
finally decided by the Pnvy Council in favour of 
the clergyman. On the IMvy Council were the 
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ATchbiBhopa of Canterbuiy nnd York, both of 
vhom voted against the Bishop of Exeter. So 
strong was the ^-feeling that raged over this 
question, that thb Bishop of Exeter accused the 
Archbishop of Canterbury of being “ a favourer and 
supporter of Mr Gorham’s heresies;” and further 
informed the clergy of his own diocese that “he 
renounced communion with the Archbishop.” ^ 

As it is always a pleasure to be able to record 
something good of a man from whom one differs, I 
may add that a letter still exists, written by the 
Bishop of Exeter (Philpotts) to Lord Eldon, the 
celebrated Loi'd Chancellor (who was gradually 
approaching that time when mere earthly great- 
ness could be of no more value), urging him to 
think about his soul.* I r^ret that I cannot give the 
actual words, but the drift o^ the letter is as follows : 
" I feel, niy lord, that as you are approaching tliat 
time when you will have to give an account of 
your stewardship to God, it is my duty to urge on 
you not to trust to your justly deserved reputation 
and upright character in the eyes of your fellow- 
creatures, but to the predous blood and merits of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” 

Surely after reading tills, none can doubt that the 
Bishop hiilSself was trusting to the One Source of all 

* The werdi m inverted eammai I have taken ont of the *' Life of 
Buhop Waberforco.” The editor aafi m a foot-note that “on the 
part of thu ehapter irhieh deala vltli Ur Qorham, ha hat had the 
adTantage of the inijerriaion of the Bight Hon. Sir B. rhilllmore, 
oue of t^ eoolouaabeal judge*. ” 
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life for his hopes of salvation. It only shows how 
careful we should he to distinguish between persous 
and principles. Many a one whose he&rt is right with 
God may he found holding most dangerous heresies. 

It must he remembered that extreme views on 
the eSicacy of baptismal water vary little from 
those held by the Brahmins of India. They attri- 
bute a saving efiicacy to the water of the Ganges 
A very well-informed missionary in India told me 
he believed that originally the Hindoos looked upon 
the washing in the Ganges as only a symbol of God’s 
cleansing power. As they became more corrupt, 
they attributed a deansing power and efficacy to 
the sacred water. English sacramentalists may 
smile at the Brahmin superstition; but substitute 
the word “ font ” fof “ Ganges,” and what perceptible 
difference remains ^ In the words of Horace — 

"Change the name, and the story is told of you." 

It is, however, satisfactory to find that, since tlic 
days of the Gorham controversy, more intelligent 
and scriptural views of this sacred ordinance aie 
rapidly gaming ground. 

It would certainly be well for those who think 
that our Prayer Book advocates Baptismal efficacy 
to study that book a little more careffilly than is 
usually done. All corporate institutions>are obliged 
to have certain articles of agreement, which con- 
tain the great fundamental pnnciples on which 
their society is based. In addition to thii^ they 
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draw up certain subsiduoy laws of their own, based 
on the principles of their Articles of Agreement. 
These latter, hoyrcver, mnst contain nothing that is 
contrary to the former. Contradictory statements 
may creep in, but this is unusual, as the subsidiary 
laws are submitted to the keen scrutiny of lawyers 
not personally interested in the matter, whoso duty 
it 18 to expose anything conflicting with the Ai tides 
of Agreement When a contradiction occurs, appeal 
must invariably be made to the Articles of Agree- 
ment 

This is the principle on '-which our Prayer Book 
has been drawn up. In the year 1562 A.D. the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Agreement were drawn up 
in Convocation, “for the avoiding of diversities 
of opinions, and I'or the est&bhshing of consent 
touching true religion.” ]> is asserted that they 
“do contain the true doctrine of the Church of 
England agreeably to God's Word." The Bishop of 
Winchester says of them:' “One fact is plain — 
VIZ., that the Articles thus drawn up, Bubscnbcd, 
and authorised, have ever since been signed and 
assented to by all the clergy of our Church, and 
by every graduate of both Universities; and have 
lienee an authority far beyond that of any single 
Convocation or Parliament^ viz., the unanimous and 
solemn assent of all the bishops and clergy of the 
Church and of the two Universities for well-nigh 
three hundred years.” 

1 Seo “Bzpoiltlan of tbe Tbirtf-nliM Artieln«' p. la 
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The Prayer Book was drawn up as* a book of 
devotion, based on the fnn^ment^ principles laid 
down m the Thirty-nine Articles. ^ A great deal of 
it consisted of old forms of prater and devotion, 
which had been in use for many years, probably 
for centuries. Everything in use at that time which 
was not considered objectionable was permitted to 
remain, and a good deal of new matter was added. 
But everything, old as well as new, was carefully 
scrutinised, to see that it accorded with the Articles 
of Agreement ; so that we may fairly presume the 
Church IS consistent indts teaohuig. If, however, 
apparently conflicting statements occur, the Articles, 
or the legal documents, rule (lie interpretation of all 
expressions m the devotional part of the l^yer Book. 
The same priaciples«are applied^) our Church as are 
applied to railway conyiaaies and all other great 
corporate institutiona 

In order, then, to ascertain the actual teaching of 
our Church on the question of Baptism, as so many 
conflicting opinions exist, one naturally turns to the 
Thirty-nine Articles to see what is said therein. The 
whole of Article XXVII. is devoted to this subject 
The actual wording is : — 

“ Baptism IS not only a sign of profession and 
mark of difference, whereby Christian men are dis- 
cerned from others that be not christened, but it is 
also a sign of regeneration or new birth, whereby, 
as an instrument, they that receive Baptism rightly 
are grafted into the Church; the promises of for- 
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giveness of sin, and of onr adoption to be the sons 
of God by the Holy Ghosts are visibly signed and 
sealed : faith is .confirmed and grace increased by 
virtue of prayer ‘unto God. The Baptism of young 
children is in any wise to be retained itt the 
Church, as most agreeable with the institution of 
Christ” 

It will be observed that this Article is divided 
into two parts. The first has reference to the £ap> 
tism of adults only, while the latter has reference 
to the Baptism of infants The first part merely 
states a truth that we hold in common with Bap* 
tists, Presbyterians, and others, concerning all adult 
converts, that “they that receive Baptism tighily 
are grafted into the Church.” Therein the convert 
is taught that the Wteia of Baptism have no effi* 
cacy of themselves to ma^e him a Chiistian, and 
that he only becomes one by receiving it righlly; 
that IS, in compliance with the scriptural condi- 
tions, which are faith and repentauca Dr Boult- 
bee points out that the word "rightly" in Latin is 
reels, which does not mean “rite,” evidently show- 
ing that, while mere ritual defect need not invali- 
date Baptism, ritual regularity alone does not insure 
iis efficacy. The Church has always recognised lay 
and other irregular Baptisms to be quite valid. 

It must further be remembered that the present 
Article on Baptism, which was drawn up in 1552 
A.D , superseded one drawn up in 15 36 A.D., which 
was considered unsound. The wording, of the one 
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superseded vas : “ By the Sacrament bf Baptism, 
infants, innocents, and children do also obtain re- 
mission of their sins, the grace and favour of God, 
and be made thereby the very sbns and children 
of Qod.” Were any further proof necessaiy of the 
views of the fathers of our Beformed Church, we 
have the actual words of Archbishop Cranmer, who 
drew up our present Article. They are as follows : 
“All that he washed with the water be not washed 
with the Holy Spirit.” 

There are, however, certain passages iu our Prayer 
Book which some people do not understand. To 
them it almost appears as if the Church taught one 
thing in the Articles and another thing in the devo- 
tional part of the book. The passages referred to are 
the four followings which occur in the Baptismal 
Service and the Catechism : — 

“Seeing now, dearl^ beloved brethren, that this 
child is regenerate, and grafted into the body of 
Christ’s Church.” 

Again : “ We yield Thee hearty thanks, most mer- 
ciful Father, that it has pleased Thee to regenerate 
this infant with Thy Holy Spirit.” 

" It is certain, by God’s Word, that children which 
arc baptized, dying before they commit actual sin, are 
undoubtedly saved." 

In the Cateclusm it says : " In my Baptism, where- 
in I was made a member of Christ, the child of God, 
and an inhentor of the kingdom of heaven.” 

I have already cudeavoured to show tha^ even 
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were it the case that the devotional part of our 
Prayer Book contained statements conflicting with 
the Articles, reference would have to be made to the 
latter, to decide What the Church really did teach. 
But I venture to say that there is no conflict what' 
ever between the two parts, and on this all the 
greatest authorities agree. IHiose who drew up the 
Prayer Book acted ttoughout on the principle of 
what is known as the charitable hypothesis ; that 
IS to say, they presumed that people were what they 
professed to be. The Privy Council, in trying the 
case of “ Gorham versus theiBishop of Exeter,” which 
deaded the question of the Church’s teaching with 
reference to Baptism, came to the conclusion that 
" The services abound with expressions which must 
be construed in a 'charitable and qualified sense, 
and cannot, with any appea^nce of reason, be taken 
as proofs of doctrine.” 

The Beformers were by no means singular in the 
adoption of the language of charitable hypothesis. 
It is the language that we are accustomed to in 
society, in the present day. It is customary, as we 
know, to speak of the military members of the 
House of Commons as the "gallwai membeis,” to 
speak of the peers os the " noMs lords,” to speak of 
our soldiera as " Iravt defenders," to call bornsters 
“ kamed n}embeiB of the bar,” to write of children 
as “ tnnoeenf creatures,” to put the adjectives " fair 
and beautiful” before ladies. Yet no one for a 
moment supposes that every soldier is gallant or 
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brave, or every peer is noble, or every* barrister is 
learned, or every child innocent, or eveiy lady fair 
and beautiful Many, as individuals, are the very 
reverse of what they are (Ailed. * Society, however, 
recognises the prominent characteristic of each class, 
and charitably presumes that each member of the 
class really possesses the qualification of their 
number. The Bible acts on the same principle, and 
speaks of the Jews as a “/loly people,” though we 
know perfectly well that many as individuals in no 
way answer to this description.^ 

It has been said that J;his is i. dishonest principle, 
and that no one has a right to speak of a soldier as 
being brave if all the time they know him to be a 
coward ; and that if a Church pronounces a person 
to bo regenerate, knowing hid all the time to be 
unregenerate, the Chur^ is wrong. But is not this 
begging the question ? The point at issue is, that 
society does not know the soldier to be a coward, 
nor does the Church know the candidate for Baptism 
to be unregenerate. If good cause existed to show 
that the person applying for Baptism was not re- 
generate, the Church would very properly decline to 
eiitertom such an application. But when we know 
nothing to the contrary, we charitably assume that a 
person is what he professes to be. An adult heathen 
comes forward and makes a profession of C|}iristianity. 
llo is examined, and if the profession is considered 

^ For more on tliu luTijeet I mnit refer the reader to ProfeHor 
Mozluy on “ Bsintiemal Begencratlua," 
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in holiest one, he is baptised, and pronounced to be 
" xeigenerate;” The Church charitably presumes that 
he is what he professes to be. Begarding children, 
the same principle is apjdied; only it is on the pre- 
sumption that the parents are what they profess to 
be, and that they really dedicate their little one 
to God in believing prayer, grasping His plrecious 
promises. The Church pronounces the child to be 
what she trusts it will be in reality. Hooker says : 
“ We speak of infants as the law of piety alloweth 
both to think and speak” 

It is possible that we inothe nineteenth century, 
knowing, as we do, all the strife and bitter contro- 
versy that have raged over this subject^ might like to 
insert a few words m the rubric, to make matters a 
little more clear to thbunleamed.1 That may be; but 
as my object is not to sit in judgment on the wisdom, 
or absence of wisdom, evinced by our good Be- 
formers, I merely confine myself to saying what I 
believe they taught Bishop Oxenden remarks tliat 
“The bishops of the American Church, at their 
general Convention in 1871, put forth the following 
authoritative declaration touchmg the meaning of the 
word ‘Begeneration’ in the Baptismal service: * We 
do declare that in our opinion the word “ Begenera- 
tion ” IS not there so used as to determine that a 
moral cliapge in the subject of Baptism u wrought 
in the Sacrament’ ” 1 think they were wise to put 
forth something by way of explanation; but it must 
not be thought that they thereby changed the mean- 
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ing of tlie Beformers* words. Language* changes by 
degrees, and in the course of a few centuries words 
fail to convey the same meaning they originally did. 
The American bishops merely stded what thejf be- 
lieved to be the opinions of tlie Beformers. 

It is very interesting to observe the changing 
current of thought among High Churchmen, and to 
see that the opus operatum theory, which maintains 
that a few drops of water sprinkled on a helpless 
infant ate able to produce a marvellous and myste- 
rious change m his spiritual condition, is dying out. 
Though not slain, the* snake has been severely 
scotched. Already, those who are said to hold 
Baptismal Begeneration are divided into many 
camps, each one diiTering from the other. Some 
say, with Dr. Neosman, “Ori^nal sin is washed 
away, and such influences of grace given and pro- 
mised as make it a clSld’s own fault if he, in the 
event, fails of receiving an eternal mheritance of 
blessedness m God’s presence." Others modify this 
view, and maintain that grace is given in Baptism, 
which lies dormant, and is developed at conversion. 
On the other hand, a third party believe that per- 
sons are saved in Baptism, but almost all fall away 
and need conversion. 

It will be seen that in the two latter of these 
views there u a distinct decrease of the purely 
formal view of Baptism, and a proportionately 
greater stress laid on its more spiritual aspect. It 
18 gratifying to see that, even where evangelical 
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trutli lutB not altogetlier prevailed, it has neveithe* 
less exerted a healthy influence. 

There is, hovqver, another class to whom I have 
not referred, who in theory hold the doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration, but entirely reject the 
superstitioua view of the ordinance by limitin'' 
the force of the word Regeneration. Those who do 
not hold the ‘'chantable hypothesis” theory for 
which I have contended, and yet reject the super* 
stitious view of Baptism, must of necessity endorse 
this view of the teaching of the ChurcL Indeed, 
it is very questionable if ■many of the Reformers 
themselves did not hold it. The theory u based 
on the assumption that Regeneration does nof mean 
a new birth, a moral change, a spmtual renovation, 
or anything of tha^ kind. They understand it to 
mean merely a new statc^ or condition of great 
pnvilegea Consequently, as Baptism docs admit, 
as I have already endeavoured to show, the indivi- 
dual to vciy great privileges, they call it Baptismal 
Regeneration. 

Thus, by the expression in the Catechism, " In niy 
Baptism, wherein I was made a member of Christ, 
the child of God, and an vnhvritor of the knujdam 
of heaven!' they simply understand a member of the 
outward anfl visible Church on eartli. Our Saviour 
made use^f the expression " kingdom of heaven” 
in the parable of the Ten Virgins to denote the 
great body of professing worshippers on earth. The 
mention of the five foolish ones shows that the 
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kingdom of keavcn is to ke taken in a limited sense. 
The visible Church on earth most ever contain some 
mere professors, or foolish ones. ,* Even they, by 
Eaptism, are admitted to very great privileges, vhich 
the heathen can never enjoy, and for which they 
will have to render an account to their Creator. 

This view of Baptismal Bogeneration differs very 
little from that I have advocated in Chapter I. — ^viz , 
tliat Baptism brings us into a covenant relationship 
witli God ; a view which is not only held by a very 
large body of the Church of England, but is taught 
111 the Shorter Catechism of the Scotch Church, and 
universally throughout Scotland. The Irish Church, 
which IS perhaps as distinctively Evangelical as any 
Church, Episcopal or not, throughout the world, di^ 
cussed this question fully, and decided to retain the 
words os they stand ii^our Prayer Book. I have 
already shown that the American Episcopal Church 
holds the same view of this question. I have noticed 
that the Prayer Book used by the Beformed Church 
of England has changed the words from “ wherein 
I was made a member of Christ, the child of God, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven,” to the 
following : “ When I became a member of the visible 
Church of Chnst” The idea is exactly the same, 
only that tli^ figurative language of our Saviour, 
suited to Eastern modes of speech, has bedn adapted 
to Western modes of thought, in which figurative 
expressions ore less commoa 

The only obj'ection to this view of Baptismal 
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Ilegeneration that I am aware of is that given by 
the Bishop of Liverpool when be says, “ The only 
Begeueration thet I can see in Scripture is not a 
change of state, but a change of hsart." That is 
the view I assort the Church Catechism takes when 
it speaks of “death unto sin, and the new birth 
unto righteousness” To speak of Baptismal Be- 
generation appears to me to be misleading in the 
extreme. l?mety-nine laymen out of a hundred do 
not understand these fine distinctions, and naturally 
attribute to such expressions the magical charm 
contained in the opus oper<&um. theory. There can 
be no doubt, that whatever views old Fathers and 
old Reformers may have held hundreds of years 
ago with regard to the word Be^ueration, the great 
mass of our countrymen in the present day believe 
it to be a real moral cbangi, which every child of 
God has to undergo before he can enter heaven. 

In quite a recent number of Funeh it was 
pointed out what great misunderstandings might 
arise from the use of two words having quite dif- 
ferent meanings, yet pronounced the same way. A 
gentleman told his Irish valet that he wanted his 
boots scled. The servant, however, instead of taking 
tliem to the shoemaker, took them to a second-hand 
clothes shop and sM them I It may be said, how- 
ever, that ftese two words, though pronounced the 
same way, were spelt differeuUy. With regard, 
however, to the word “ Bogeneration,” we have one 
word used with two distinct meanings. • Not only 
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has this in the past been an endless source of 
wrangling and bitter controversy, but it still con* 
tinnes to lead to much inisan4,erstanding. The 
great bulk of Churchmen, and no doubt many of 
^e Befomiers, meant nothing more by the term 
than the new relationship the individual is brought 
into, as I have previously endeavoured to point 
out But the more extreme men are not satisfied 
with the mere external benefits of Christian edu- 
cation and Christian example: they must needs 
attach a distinct moral change of heart to the 
term. 

It IS for the cleigy, and others who are engaged 
in teaching the public, to decide whether it is ivise 
to make use of language v^ich is not under- 
stood by the people to whom they address them- 
selvea If they do iwt use the words and ideas 
current among the great bulk of their country- 
men, they should not blame the laity, who can- 
not be expected to be au courant with all these 
fine theological and ecclesiastical distinctions, if they 
misunderstand them. I have already attempted to 
show that the ordinance of Baptism entails privi- 
1^8 and advantages greater perhaps than people, 
who have not seen much of heathenish impurities, 
imagine. Nevertheless, it falls far sliort of that 
new birth without which none can entet the king- 
dom of heaven. The Apostle desenbes that change 
by the strongest possible language: "Old things 
are passed away, behold all things are become 
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new," The term Baptismal Begeneration has been 
handed down from anpeistitiouB, magical days, and 
many continue to use though, as a matter of 
fact, they do not hold a single one of the errors 
associated with it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BAPTISU — OOBONATION VIEW COXSIDEIiED. 

Tuebe is another theory in reference to Baptism, 
winch, though it has no relationship whatever to 
any of the foregoing, and has not spread veiy 
widely, deserves a passing reference The theory is 
one advocated by tl^e late Rev JTredenck Robertson 
and the late Rev. Chas. Kingsley, and is to the 
following effect : — That%ll infants at their birth are 
children of God, whether baptized or not ; but the 
nte of baptism proclaims this fact to tlie world. 
The Pimee of Wales will become King on the death 
of his mother, but the coronation ceremony must 
be gone through, as the public announcement of his 
sovereignty. Thus the coronation of the King and 
the baptism of the infant are, according to this 
theory, very much the same thing. It js generally 
supposed that this view was originated by Mr. 
Robertson and Mr. Kingsley, but such is not 
the case. The latter used to call himself the pupil 
of Mr. Maunce, and it is very likely that 
both denved their views from Mr. Maurice, who 
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previously learnt them from his father, who was a 
Unitarian. This theory of baptism is a very old 
one, and can, I Hbelieve, he tmced to some of the 
Fathers of the primitive Chnrch. At all events, 
Unitarians have for many years advocated similar 
teaching. It is really nothing more nor less than a 
modified form of Universalism, which maintains that 
every one is a dnld of God, though some axe dis- 
obe^nt ones, and that eventually eveiy one will 
go to heaven. I know that there are some sub- 
divisions of thought on this subject; but, briefly 
stated, the foregoing is, I 'believe, a fair statement 
of the teaching of the doctrine of the Univer- 
salists. 

Among the Hindoos who have come over to 
Christianity there are many earnest, devoted men, 
who have accepted the inai& truths of Christianity 
and joined the Church, but have nevertheless retmned 
a certain amount of their old Hindoo ideas, which 
they try gradually to graft on to Christianity. Thus, 
in Southern India, where Chnstianity has existed 
longest, now and then strange sects appear, of whom 
it may be said, os of the Jews of old on their return 
from a long captivity in an idolatrous country, that 
they “ spak| half in the speech of Ashdod, and could 
not speak in the Jews’ language ” (Neh. xiii. 24). 
One need hot be surprised at such a state of affairs, 
as it is quite natural. People who have been im- 
bibing erroneous teaching all their lives are not 
hkely to renounce the whole in a few years. Much 
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of the heathen Greek philosophy crept into the early 
Christian Church in a similar manner. 

It \ras doubtless to some such cause as this that 
so original a thinker as Mr. Maurice propounded 
doctrines not to be found in the Prayer Book, 
and still less in the Bible. We ought to be thank- 
ful that such an able man withdrew his support 
from the Unitarians and deliberately joined a Chris- 
tian Church. That he could not entirely throw off 
all the early impressions of youth, and the teach- 
ing of a parent to whom he was much attached, 
is not to be wondered *atk We ought not to be 
hard on such a man, more especially as he did a 
great deal of positive good for the cause of Chris- 
tianity, and has taught the Church many lessons 
in other things. It is often said that none are so 
bigoted against the views of their parents as those 
who are the children of Nonconformists. While 
admitting that there is a great deal of truth in this 
statement, men like Maurice stand out as marked 
exceptions to this general rule. While accepting the 
great fundamental doctrines of the Church, his 
sympathies not unnaturally leant in the direction of 
the Universalism of the Unitarians. 

The idea of every child bom into this ^orld being 
a child of God and only needing the external rite 
of baptism to prudaim that fact to the* world at 
large, is a very beautiful thought, and one that so 
readily commends itself to the mental capacity of the 
least learned in theology, that we almost wonder 
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how it is the doctime has not been more generally 
accepted. Hat like many beautiful poetic thoughts, 
it is not one that commends itself to the mind of a 
man who knows anything of this world, nor to one 
who has any knowledge of the Word of God. Theio 
are some people who are fax more guided by their 
loving hearts than they ore by their intellects or 
reason. Full of the milk of human kindness, they 
cannot see the other side of the question. While 
such people are very pleasant to meet, and can be ill 
spared from a world which needs them more and more 
as suffering humanity groans' louder and louder, never* 
theless, as a rule, such make bad statesmen, legisla- 
tors, and leaders. The world cannot do without 

them, but shll less r.an it do without the thought- 
ful, calm, reasomng person, .be he statosmau or 
theologian, who strives to k.ok at every side of a 
question before he comes to a conclusion. Such 
characters may appear cold and calculating, but 
none the less are they necessary. The two should 
work together, aud each should endeavour to form 
the complement of the other. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of a few 
pages, to set forth all the differences between the 
views of U^iversalism on the one hand, and the 
teaching of our Church on the other. SuiBce it 

then, to st&te, that the advocates of the coronation 
theory of Baptism object to the use of the charitable 
hypothesis expression in the Catechism, where the 
child is taught to say regarding Baptism. “ Wherem 
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1 was made a member of Clirist, the cfiild of God, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven." They 
contend that the words of our Prayer Book imply 
tliat it was bom a child of the dcnl, whereas they 
assort that every one is bom a child of God, and 
remains such whether he is baptized or not. They 
admit that some are very disobedient children, 
but still the relationship with the Father is not 
affected thereby, beyond the mere temporary grief 
that all sin gives Him. I think it will not, however, 
be difficult to show that the teaching of our Church 
is not only in accord with that of the Bible, but 
most fully agrees with the everyday experience of 
life. 

Perhaps the kind-hearted ones who advocate 
such a theory do notfsee the logical outcome of their 
principles. If all are^bom children of God, and 
cannot by any means forfeit their position, then we 
are bound to admit that all the vilest, craelest, 
most treacherous, and most diabolical beings that have 
ever been bom are just os much children of God as the 
holiest, purest, most loving, and most self-denying, 
who are seeking m every way to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of mankind, and to spread a knowledge of their 
divine Saviour, the Great Physician of souls. To 
say the least, the family contains som^ peculiarly 
diverse elements ' It was recorded not long since 
in one of our daily papers that the King of 
Dahomey, when about to build a new palace, had 
iifty virgins saciificed with tlie view of mixing their 
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blood with the moitar, thus to propiliate the local 
deitiea lii the Kaffir war it ia recorded that 
whenever an English officer or soldier was captured 
he was handed 'over to the squaws to be tortured 
to death. These she-devils used to acquire a 
notorietj among themselves for being able to inflict 
the greatest amount of torture, and yet at the same 
time to keep their victims alive as long as possible, 
so as not to curtail the amusement of the people. 
The same horrible cruelties were recorded as having 
been practised during the Turkish atrocities, when 
prisoners of war were joasted over slow Area 
Could these so-called human beings, who seem to 
have been closely allied to incarnate fiends, be called 
children of God^ If so, the Jesuit missionary, 
Erancis Xavier, was right when he went out to 
India, and gathering whole villages together, 
threatened them with Portuguese guns if they did 
not submit to the rite of Baptism. In spite of all 
their* cruelty to each other, as seen in infanticide, 
thuggeeism, and widow-bumings, they were children 
of (jod, and only needed to have the fact proclaimed 
to the world. 

We need not, however, go to non-Christian 
nations for specimens of diabolical cruelty, as our 
own literature teems with them. Was he a child of 
God of whom it is said that he considered no young 
mau had done his duty to society in London till he 
had seduced at least three innocent girls, so that 
more recruits should be sent to haunt the streets. 
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«iid thus supply the deficiencies vhidf 'took place 
80 rapidly within the ranks of that unfortunate class 
by deterioration and death ? Was he a cliild of 
God of whom Mr. Peck, in his interesting book, 
“ Social Wreckage,” records the fact, that in a violent 
fit of temper he kicked his wife out of bed, and 
made her lie on the cold, hard staircase all night 
in the middle of winter, though she had only an 
hour or so before passed through her confinement ? 
^lese arc but a very few specimens of revolting 
cruelty that happen to have acquired a certam 
notoriety. Were all th§ cases known that have 
taken ^ace in so-called Christian londsj, and still 
more in non-Christian countries, we should indeed 
shudder. 

Strange ideas haae existed in'all ages and in all 
countries about God, but I think not least strange 
among them all is the Sttempt to palm off on our 
Heavenly Father the parentage of such demons of 
cruelty in human form. Our Saviour, who was 
Himself the Son of God, said to the hypocritical 
Pharisees, “ Ye are <>f your father the dffvd " (John 
V111. 44) ; and again, in interpretiog IIis own parable, 
“ The field is the world : the good seed are the children 
of the kingdom ; but the tares are the children of the 
vneked one" (Matt. xiiL 38) ; and again, tt Woe unto 
you. Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites 1 fo{ ye com- 
pass sea and land to make one proselyte ; and when 
he is made, ye make him twofold more the c&t/d of 
hell than yourselves " (Matt, xziii. 1 5). The Apostle 
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Paul used 'lAmilar language to Elymas the sorcerer 
(Acts xiii to): “0 full of all subtilty and all mis- 
^ef, Hum dulA of the deed, thou enemy of all 
righteousness, \^lt thou not cease to pervert the 
right ways of the Lord ? ” And again (i Cor. li. 1 4) ■ 
“ But the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him : 
neither con he know them, because they are spmt- 
uolly discerned.” If our Church is to blame for 
not teaching that all are children of God, it can 
hardly be denied that she errs in company with the 
Bible 1 

It may be veiy pleasant to believe that all are 
children of God, but unfortunately facts are stubborn 
things to deal with, and wo cannot help seeing that 
even in the most loving, unse^sh, amiable cboiac- 
ter the seeds of sm are sown, and bear fruit, some 
more, some le«s. In every child medical men tell us 
that the seeds of physical disease exist Different 
climates and varying circumstances may modify or 
develop the disease, but nevertboless its germs are 
there. lu the moral and spiritual woild the same 
law holds good. Some of those who appear to he 
children of God by nature, might show themselves 
to be very much the reverse were they placed 111 
different circumstances. 

While, fully acknowledging our indebtedness to 
Mr Maurice for having attempted to solve some of 
the problems of life, wo are bound to admit that in 
this respect he has not helped us in any way. We 
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SCO that Ilia loving nature blinded aim to facts 
which still stare us in the face. The problem of 
sin and the fall of man tomains ; and the mere asser- 
tion that all ore bom children of God reminds us of 
the ostrich hiding his head in the sand, so that he 
may not see his pursuers. Such mere temporary 
relief by shutting our eyes to facts will do us no 
good. We ore still brought face to face with the 
mysterious existence of sin permitted by a God who 
is omniscient and also omnipotent 

Much as we may wish to believe that all are born 
children of God, we cannot help seeing that the 
teaching of the Fathers of the Church is more in 
accordance with the Bible, and also with our every- 
day experience of human nature, when it says, speak- 
ing of original sin, that " man is ‘very far gone from 
original righteousness, and is of his own nature in- 
clined to evil, so that tffe flesh lusteth always con- 
trary to the spirit ; and therefore in every person 
bom into this world, it deserveth God's wrath and 
daiuiiation ” (Prayer-Book, Article IX.). The Bishop 
of Winchester, commenting on this Article, says : 
“ Adam, we find from the second chapter of Genesis, 
received from God a nature free from sin, and so 
not subject to shame. But he defiled it with sin, 
and it became at once subject to shamefond then 
subject to death. Accordingly, when he handed down 
that nature to his posterity,he could not hand it down 
pure as he had received it; he of necessity gave 
it to them, as he had himself made it, stained with 
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8m, liable 'to ehame, having the seeds of mortality, 
and subject to condemnation. This view of the 
subject explains and satisfies the language of Scrip- 
ture ; and no ofher view will.” 

The same learned author says : “ That ' original sin 
IB the fault and corruption of our nature, which in- 
fects all men,’ might be inferred from our general 
knowledge of mankmd, and of the evil tempers 
even of childhood, if we had no express revelation 
of it ... There ore many passages in the Gospels 
which show that the same doctrine pervades them ; 
as our Lord’s declaration piat, ‘ There is none good 
but one, that is God' (Matt. xix. ly); His com- 
mitting Himself to no man. ‘for He knew what 
was in man* (John li. 24, 25); His declaration 
that no one coul^ enter into .the kingdom of God 
'except he were bom agam of water and of the 
Spirit’ (John in. 3, 5, 6^ nay, His institution of 
Baptism, which all who would be saved must receive, 
showing that there was an uncleanuess of nature 
which needed to be washed away by grace . . . 
We find, therefore, all men, even children, rcpie- 
sented as ‘ lost,’ as * children of wrath,’ as subject 
to, and under the reign of, ' death.' And this is 
said to have been brought in by the sin of one 
man, even Adam, and to havo 'passed upon all 
men, fof that all have sinned.’ Wc can scarcely 
need fuller proof that the Scriptures describe all 
men naturally born into the world as subiect to the 
disease of sin.” 
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It may of course seem harsh to tell a tond mother 
that her apparently innocent little babe was not bom 
a “ child of God ” but the whole question of sin has 
a very sad aspect, and this is only'one phase of it. 
A sensible mother will, however, recognise the fact 
that the little one has inherited the natum of the 
parents, and that unless they have never sinned, 
she has no right to expect that her child will have 
a different nature. “ Who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean 7 Not one ” (Job xiv. 4). There 
can be no doubt that m all that are born into 
tills world the germs of am exist, and therefore all 
will sooner or later sin, in a greater or a lesser 
degree. For our Church to assert that all such 
were children of God, when the Bible distinctly 
says, “The whole •world licth in wickedness” 
( I John V. 1 9), and “ He that committeth sin is of 
the devil” (1 John in 8), would be manifestly 
absurd. 

The Bishop of Durham, in an address to 
some young men, lately pointed out that there was 
no such thing as the spontaneous production of 
good. Evil alone was spontaneous in its growth, 
and has no difficulty in producing itself everywhere. 
The gai'den has but to be neglected and iveeds will 
appear. Fruit, flowers, and vegetables require care- 
ful cultivation. The parent has but to n^lect the 
menial training of the child, and soon errors will 
appear in some form or other , in the same way, if 
the moral training is neglected, vice will soon show 
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itself. l/'the health is neglected, disease will soon 
arise. Can stronger proof be demanded of our fallen 
nature than the fact that holiness, parity, truth, 
moral health, a&d physical health are exotic plants, 
needing the most careful cultivation ? and can there 
be any better proof that our present state is Alto- 
gether abnormal ? 

It is not easy to see quite what object is gained 
by the assertion that every one is born a child of 
God. It does not help the advocates of the theory 
towards getting out of the sad conclusion, which our 
eveiyday experience teaches us, that there are two 
dasses who represent two great principles which exist 
in this world, vis., the good and the evil. The well- 
known lines of distinction may be swept away, but in 
their places we shall but find two more classes set up. 
We have been accustomed^ to hear of those who are 
children of Gkid and those who are not ; but now 
this old theory revived teaches that all are children 
of God, but some are obedient and others are dis- 
obedient. Do what man will, he must recognise a 
division among his fellows. He cannot get out of 
that 

This theory, howevOT, merely brings us a step 
nearer TJniversalism. It seeks to extol the love of 
God by Snoring the wide-reaching nature of sin. 
Nor is that all. If all are children of God, then of 
course none con be lost ; but “the Son of man is come 
to save that which was ‘fost’" (Matt, xviii. ii); so 
that it really strikes at the root of our Saviour’s work. 
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Wc need not be surprised to find Unitarians associate 
thomselves with the teaching of Universalism, but 
it IS indeed a strange doctrine to find pien endeavour* 
ins to introduce into a Christian Church ! 

There is a sense m which every Christian recog- 
nises the universal Fatherhood of God, and that all 
nations of men are made of one blood. Far from 
denying the Fatherhood of God, the Church teaches 
that the Father “so loved the world as to give 
His only begotten Son ” to die for it The love of 
the Father has ever been a great fundamental truth 
of the Church. The law of sm, like the law of gravi- 
tation, has a tendency to drag man down lower and 
lower. The work of Clmst was exactly the reverse 
of this : “ I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
Me.” The magnetic {lower of the Cross, the power of 
divine love, has proved itsglf to be the only power able 
to lift men out of the malaria of sin, whidi is injuring 
them physically, morally, and spiritually. The Great 
Physician has provided the only antidote for the 
disease of sin this world knows of. The Bible only 
speaks of two classes ; viz., those who are children 
of God, and those who are not — those who have 
availed themselves of this power, and those who 
have neglected to do so. Faith is the hand put forth 
to take Christ as a Saviour, and tlius appropriate 
to the individual the benefits of His death. The 
individual then receives Christ, and, as the Apostle 
says (John L 1 2), “ As many as received Him, to 
tlicm gave He power to become the sons of God, 
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even to them that believe on His name.” He then 
becomes “ partaker of the divine nature,” and the 
outward effects ^are seen m his life, as he becomes 
godly or God-likc, a Chnstmn or a follower of 
ChrisL 

That there is a coronation provided by the Church 
for every believer, I think no one can doubt As T 
have enlarged on this elsewhere, I will merely refer 
to it here. That coronation takes place when 
the adult convert from some false system of 
worship comes forward in the water of Baptism, 
and publicly professes hUi faith in Christ It also 
takes place wlicn the duld of Christian parents, 
having already been baptized, comes forward at 
Confirmation, and “ openly before the Church,” 
with hia “ own month,” proclaims his faith, and 
is received into full cofimunion. Having been 
children of God before the actual ceremony was 
performed, they are pubhely proclaimed such on 
what wo may venture to term their coionatioii 
day. For more than this our Church gives no 
authority. 

Perhaps no two representative men ever differed 
more widely from each other than Mr. Maurice and 
Dr. Fusey. Yet it is interesting to see, from the Life 
of the former, that they had one thing in common : 
they seem to have agreed in the attempt to ignore the 
individual faith of men. In speaking of one of the 
Oxford Tracts, Mr. Maurice says that it had an 
attraction to Inm, because " it appeared to treat of a 
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regeneiation as dependent on the \rill of God and 
the death of Christ, not the individual faith of mm ” ^ 
Now, if there is one thing the Bibl^ and our Prayer 
Book seem to teach more clearly than another, it is 
that indimdual hohnm is required, which in ite turn 
arises from individual faith, and yet it was in the re- 
jection of this one truth that the advocate of a modi- 
fied form of Universalism on the one liand, and tlio 
advocate of Baptismal Eegcneration on the other, 
agreed. The one claimed sonship fur the univeisal 
mass of mankind without individual faith or holi- 
ness , the other daimec? the saine relationship for 
those who, consciously or unconsciously, had passed 
through a certain ecclesiastical rite. 

The idea usually associated with the Eatherhoocl 
of God IS undoubtedly borrowed from the relation- 
ship between a father #nd his sons. The school- 
master treats his boys in classes, the public school- 
master thinks of his boys on the Law of averages ; the 
captam of a company, the colonel of a regiment, act 
on the same piinciple with regard to their men. Indi- 
viduality cannot play a veiy prominent part when the 
numbers are large. But not so with the father To 
him individ uality is everything. Individual character, 
individual love, ami other individual characteristics 
are closely watched. ^ In the same way odr Heavenly 
Father does not deal with us in herds, wliether it bo 
ecclesiastical organisations or the universal mass of 
mankind. lie deals with us as uuits — as a father, 

1 Lifo at F. D, tliiunce, voL I. p. 236 
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and not as* a schoolmaster. Tins undoubtedly is 
the teaching of our Church os opposed to Univet- 
salism on the one hand, and Ecclesiasticism on the 
other. An oppeM is made to each person, ajnd 
when the individual exercises faith, he is then given 
an opportunity of professing his belief publicly in 
the water of Baptism, provided he has never ^eu 
baptized before. If he has been baptized os an 
infant, the Church provides the rite of Confirmation, 
in which he can openly profess his faith. The 
deigyman baptizes each mdividnal, and the Bishop 
lays his hand on the head of each Confirmation 
candidate, instead of performing the ntc by congre- 
gations, by classes, or by families, as might moro 
conveniently be done if Umversalism or ecclesiastical 
ojganisation formed the bond of oar relationship with 
tho Esther in Heaven. 

Before closing the subject of Baptism, it may bo 
as well to refer to a difficulty which arises regarding 
the case of children dying before they have been 
baptized. Some people have been perplexed by the 
expression, " It is certain, from God’s Word, that 
children which arc baptized, dying before they com- 
mit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved.” The con- 
clusion they draw from this is, that those children 
who die unbaptized arc not saved I remember one 
poor womadj in India losing a child which had never 
been baptized. She received a visit from a chaplain, 
who. It might have been expected, would have 
availed himself of the opportunity of pouring into her 
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car words of Christian hope and consolation. Instead 
of this, the earnest but misguided man informed the 
poor woman that ho believed her child had gone to 
hell ! He thought it a good opportunity of being 
faithful to the teachmg of his Church ! The majo- 
rity, I take it, will consider that he made it a good 
opportunity for displaying his utter want of tact and 
judgment The Church states only one side of the 
question, viz., that the baptized are saved. No- 
where, however, can it be found that the Church 
declares that those who are not baptized are lost 
The Bishop of Wmehaster in a footnote says: 
"Archbishop Lawrence quotes a passage from the 
‘lleformatio Legum,’ a document drawn up by 
Cranmer, which most satisfactorily shows that the 
English Beformers liy no means adopted the opi- 
nions of the late Fath^ and of the Schoolmen — 
that all unbaptized infants must inevitably perish.” 

A clergyman once assured me that in his parish 
the ignoiunt poor people had often told him that 
they believed those who died unbaptized S'went 
to ua’ar place, but flitted about in the air." Then 
superstitious creed seems to me to be preferable 
to that which some misguided people want to 
attribute to our CliurcL As the New Testament 
says nothing on the subject, I think All but tlie 
most bigoted will admit that the Christian parent 
of the present day, if his child die unbaptized, is 
not worse off tlian the Jewish king of old who, 
wheu he lubt liis little one, comfoited himself 
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with the thought, “I shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to me.” 

The Bishop o| Liverpool said: “We are all tra- 
velling to a place where controversies will be for- 
gotten, and nothing but eternal realities remain 
Would we liave a real hope for that day ? We must 
see to it that we have a real Begeneration.” And 
again * " Are our hearts changed ? Alas ! it is poor 
work to wrangle, and argue, and dispute about Begene- 
ratioii, if, after all, we know nothing about it within ” 
I have endeavoured to state the necessity for 
Baptism, and pointed out the abuse of the doctiinc, 
but in conclusion, we must all fuel that we cannot 
do better than turn our thoughts from the material 
water to the life of holiness and purity of which the 
water is but the symbol. May we not only bo washed 
in the precious blood of Chest, but may wo fuitlicr 
be, day by day, cleansed from all impurity of the ilcsh. 
In a world of sin and temptation we are surrounded 
witli evil, and are in danger, consequently, of con- 
tracting much deGlcment and impuritj in our daily 
contact with the world. May He who uttered those 
words, “ He that is washed (or bathed) nccdoth not 
save to wash his feet,” attend our footsteps daily, and 
keep us Irum sin ; for without Him we can do notliiiig 

“And every virtue we poBsess, 

And every conquest won, 

And every thought of hohucas. 

Are Ilia done.* 
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CHAPTEE V. 

CONFIRMATION — 1T8 ORIGIN AND HISTOBY. 

The origin of -the rite of Confirmation must not 
lie confused with the .benefits of the ordinance. 
Many who value the institution highly, differ 
very considerably as to its origin; which, after 
all, IS not a question of vital importance. In- 
deed, there seema to have been a considerable 
difference of opmion among tlie Eeformers them- 
selves on tlie subject* As in olden days, so arc 
there now some who value the ordinance very 
highly, but who consider that it has absolutely 
no authority from the Word of God ; while 
others bdieve that it is almost equal to the 
other two Sacraments, and though not appointed 
by Christ, bos all the authonty of an apostolical 
institution. In tins, as in many other thmgs, the 
probabilities are, that the truth lies? somewhere 
between the bwa At all events, most, will allow 
that it arose out of the old apostolic laying on 
of hands, of which we read in the New Testament 
Eishop Titcomb says of it : “ It takes its nse from 
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an old practice of a somewliat similar kind wliicli 
we find in the Acts of the Apostles. It appears 
to have been a custom of the apostles, after certain 
intervals of timb, to revisit the infant churches 
which they had planted, for the purpose of look- 
ing after their converts, of cheering and encourag- 
ing them, and establishing them in the faith of 
Christ. On Such occasions they laid their hands 
upon them.” 

In two passages (Acts xiv. 22, xv. 41), which 
are sometimes referred to, it is not at all clear 
that any ceremony was performed. They both 
rather express the idea of one going, as our political 
leadeis do, throughout certain districts, to encourage 
their adherents to be loyal to the cause they have 
espoused, and to confirm the wavering, but without 
performing any ceremony. The words are : “ Con- 
firming the souls of the d^ciples, and exhorting 
them to continue in the faith, and that we must 
through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of 
God.” The other passage Ba}8 “ He went through 
Syria and Cilicia confirming the churches.” 

There arc, however, three passages (Acts viii. 1 7, 
XIX 6, and Hob vl 2) which speak of a " laying 
on of hands,” out of which ceremony doubtless our 
nte of Confirmation originated In Heb. vL 2 the 
“ laying 01} of hands " is spoken of as among the 
" first principles " (Eevised Veraioii) of Christianity, 
and immediately follow the words '* the doctrine of 
baptisms.” It evidently refers to the apostolic lay- 
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ing on of hands winch followed after Bi(l)tism, as 111 
Acts viii. 14: “Now when the apostles which 
were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had received 
the word of God, they sent unto ^ them Peter and 
John: who, when they wero come down, prayed 
for them that they might receive the Holy Ghost 
(foi as yet He was fallen upon none of them ; only 
tliey were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus). Then laid they titeir hands on them, and 
they received the Holy Ghost” In Acts xix. 5 
it says: “When they heard this, they were bap- 
tizod lu the name of the Lord Jesus. And when 
Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy 
Ghost came on them; and they spake with 
tongues, and prophesied” 

When God comQiissioued Moses to go and lead 
the children of Israel out of Kgypt, He at the same 
time imparted to him iftiraculous power, as a sign to 
him, as well as' to others, of the Divine commission 
and authority. lu the same way, when about to 
introduce a new dispensation. He sent forth men 
to preach the Gospel, giving them miraculous power 
ns a proof to themselves and to others of their 
Divmo commission. Our Saviour said (Mark xvi. 
17) : “And these signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve . In my name shall they cast out fjevils . they 
shall speak vritli new tongues : they shall take up 
serpents, and it they drink any deadly thing it 
shall not hurt them they shall lay hands on the 
sick, and they skill recover.” 
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In the case of Mases, there can be no doubt 
that when the necessity for miracles ceased the 
power to perform them passed away. Neither can 
there be any reasonable doubt that in the case 
of the apostles, when the Church spread and had 
obtained as it were a footing among men, the 
miraculous gifts of tongues and of healing passed 
away. The apostles died, and there is no passage 
showing that the miraculous powers they possessed 
were inherited by their successors. Henceforth a 
holy, consistent life, the result of the indwelling 
presence of the Holy Spirit, was to bo the means 
of winning souls for Christ. But though the 
miraculous power that accompanied the “laying 
on of hands ” by the apostles did not pass on to 
their successors, the ceremony itself appears to have 
been retained. The Bish^ of Wmehester tells 
us that TertuUian and Cynl of Jerusalem both 
speak of the converts as first receivmg baptism, 
and then immediately on their coming out of tlie 
water being confirmed by the imposition of hands. 
This appears to have been quite in accordance 
with the apostolic mode of procedure, as recorded 
in Acts viii. 17 and Acts xix. 6, with the ux< 
ception of the absence of the miraculous power. 
As the Apsstle John lived on to the end of the 
first centqt/, and TertuUian lived as early as the 
end of the second century and be ginnin g of the 
third, there could not have been more than one, 
or at the outside two, intervening lives between 
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that of the apostles and of Tertullian ; so that the 
mind of the apostles must have been pretty well 
known to the Church at that time. It is quite 
possible the apostles intended that the ceremony 
should be retained. True, all miraculous power hod 
departed with the apostles, but their successors had 
the power of prayer. That power is tlie very life 
of the whole ceremony. Without it the mere 
laying on of hands is meaningless ; with it, the 
imposition of hands, as the outward symbol of 
prayer, is a very suitable accompaniment 

But as in the case of, the two Sacraments, tlie 
spiritual part of the ordinance was gradually 
omitted as the Church became more corrupt The 
external ordinance alone was retained ; and as true 
prayer ceased to aqcompany it, and no spmtual 
power was evident, it was necessary to attribute a 
kind of magical power A the imposition of hnnda 
Nor was this all As time went on, according to 
Bingham, the imposition of hands itself was omitted, 
and an anointing with chrism seems to have taken 
its place. This chrism was a kind of sacred oil, 
consecrated by a Bishop, which was used as a 
medium for the reception of the Holy Spirit The 
idea seems to have been that, as the waters of Bap- 
tism washed away sin, so the chnsm, with its equally 
marvellous efficacy, was expected to give the Holy 
Spirit This chnsm was made by each Bishop on 
lloly Thursday m each year, and sometimes Bishops 
commissioned presbyters in country districts to per- 

F 
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form the Ceremony of Confirmation. The fourth 
Council of Carthage required the presbyters to apply 
to their Bishops before Easter eveiy year for a fresh 
supply, which was to be kept under lock and key, 
prohibiting them to use old oil under pain of being 
deposed from office.^ At the time of the Seforma> 
tion many of the Beformers, in disgust at the super- 
stitions that had accumulated around the rite^ and 
not seeing in the Bible any distinct directions, as m 
the case of the two Sacraments, abolished the insti- 
tution altogether. 

The Beformers of our Church, however, appear 
to have acted on a wiser and more moderate 
principle. Seeing the benefit that might accrue to 
the Church by continuing the rite, even though it 
might possibly not have the authority of the Word 
of God, they retained it, and set themselves to 
extricate it from the supftstitious entanglements 
into which it had fallen. The present Confirmation 
Service was drawn up m 1662 A.D., and the obser- 
vant reader will perceive the veiy cautious language 
used on the subject, in that as well os in the Artmlps 
and Canons of the Churdi. In the 25 th Article 
they state most emphatically that whatever autho- 
rity the institution might or might not possess, it 
certainly o^uld not claim the authority of Christ 
The words are as follows : — Confirmation, Penance, 
Orders, hfatrimony, and Extreme Unction, are not 

1 The Bee E. B. EUiot givee lome very intcreiUng informetton 
oa the lubjeet in hie " ConSnnation Xteoture*." 
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to be counted for Sacraments of the Gospel, being 
such as have grown partly of the corrupt following 
of \he apostles, partly ate states of life allowed in 
the Scriptures, but yet have not the like nature of 
Sacraments with Baptism and the Lord’s Sapper, 
for that they have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God.” 

When, however, they came to consider the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the institution had the 
authority of the apostles, it will be observed that 
thbir language was by no means so decided. At 
the same time, while they use language which indi- 
cates the existence of a doubt, it must be admitted 
that they leant in the direction of stating their 
belief that the ceremony had apostolic precedent. 
That a doubt did*exist in their minds is made 
all the more apparent when we compare the lan- 
guage used on the suTiject of Confirmation with 
that which they employed on the subject of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. Not to trouble the 
reader with too many quotations, perhaps one will 
suffice. In Article XIX. one of the essential condi- 
tions of a Church laid down is, that " the Sacraments 
be duly administered." That is to say, they did 
not recognise a body of men as a Church unless 
“the Sacraments bo duly administered."* Nowhere, 
however, do they use such language concitrning the 
rite of Confirmation. Whde accepting it for them- 
selvos os m accordance with the Word of God, they 
most carefully refrain from making it a sine giiA 
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non, as they did in the case of the Sacraments. 
Where a reasonable doubt existed they expressed 
their own opinion, leaving others at liberty to judge 
for themselves. 

There are two expressions sufficiently strong 
to show in which direction the Sefonneis leant 
The one is an expression in the prayer put into 
the mouth of the Bishop after the ceremony has 
been performed. The words are as follows : “ We 
make our humble supplications unto Thee for 
these, Thy servants, upon whom (after the example 
of the holy apostles) we have now laid our handa" 
The other is an expression used in the sixtieth Canon 
of our Church, which I will quote entire : — " Foras- 
much as it hath been a solemn, ancient, and laud- 
able custom in the Church of Ged, continued from 
the ax>ostles’ times, that all Bishops should lay their 
hands upon children baptized and instructed m the 
catechism of Christian religion, praying over them 
and blessing them, which we commonly call Con- 
firmation, and that this holy action hath been 
accustomed m the Church in former ages to be 
performed in the Bishop's visitation every third 
year ; we will and appoint that eveiy Bishop, or his 
Bufilagan, in his accustomed visitation, do in his 
own person carefully observe the said custom.” 

Were i^not for the words, "after the example of 
Thy holy apostles,” and " continued from the apos- 
tles’ time," there is nothing in the Prayer Book to 
indicate that the Beformeis claimed anything moie 
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than that the rite of Confirmation was an ancient 
custom, and one deserving of being retained. These 
two expressions, after all, only refer to the external 
ceremony of "laying on of hands” used by the 
apostles, and which we have closely imitated. They 
cannot possibly refer to the benefits derived from 
that ordinance, which were very different^ being 
nothing short of miraculons in the case of the 
apostles It has been pointed out that the language 
of our Prayer Book has been used advisedly when it 
says, “ The Church hath thought good to order that 
none hereafter shall be eonfirmod but such as can say 
the Lord’s Prayer,” &c. Now, had the nte been one 
of Divine appointment, it is needless to point out 
that the Church could not have assumed any power 
to lay down what Che qualifications should be. This 
in itself shows very mi|ph the views of the Beforiners. 
All they contended for was the retention of the old 
apostolic method of " laying on of hands.” 

Every Church has a perfect right to appoint its 
own ceremonies and institutions, provided they have 
nothing in them contrary to the Woi’d of God. 
Many things were left to the Churches of different 
countries, to develop according to their peculiar 
needs. Unlike the Jewish Church of old, the 
Christian Church has not been fettered m mere 
matters of detail. Sunday-schools and* children’s 
services have no special authority from the Word of 
God ; but during the last century they have crept 
in, and are now generally recognised institutions. 
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Even if wc cannot prove that Goniiimation is actu- 
ally appointed in the New Testament, we at all 
events have little^ difficulty m showing that it is not 
opposed to it in any way. 

Nor was ours the only one of the Eeformcd 
Churches that retained the ceremony. The German 
Protestants, the Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish 
Churches, all followed her example. The rite has 
somehow found more favour in those Churches whicli 
have retained an Episcopal form of government thou 
in others. Why this should be, it is impossible 
to say, as Episcopacy is by no means essential to the 
existence of the rite. In Germany, the Lutherans, 
who aie not Episcopalians, attach quite as much, if 
not moi-e, importance to the ceremony as we do in 
England. 

Some seem to think that l^cy raise the estimation 
of the nte of Confirmation in the eyes of their fellow- 
creatures by claiming for it great authority. It 
must be remembered, however, on the other hand, 
that we run a great nsk of weakening a very good 
cause by claiming for it more than we can prove. 
There are, and always will be, some things that we 
must be content to leave open questiona The rite 
of Confirmation may or may not have scriptural 
authority. There can bo no doubt that it was a 
very ancient practice, and if not actually originated 
by the apostles, it was instituted by their immediate 
BuccesBors before the Church become corrupted, in 
imitation of the external practice of the apostles 
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when imparting miraculous power. It is quite true 
that we have not the miraculous results which fol- 
lowed the apostolic “laying on of ^nds,” but still 
we have the power of prayer, of which that cere- 
mony was, after all, but an external symbol 

Confirmation is only a sanctification of respon- 
sibility, a spiritual coming of age. The Christian 
Church did not institute marriage, but it rccog- 
nisea it and sanctifies it There must be a coming 
of age, an assumption of responsibility, among 
human beings, whether in secular or in spiritual 
things. I believe a cemmony of some soiii exists 
among Jews and Mohammedans when the grown 
lad assumes the responsibility of choosing for him- 
self and embracing the rehgion of his parents. 
Human instinct aTl over the world, more or less 
formally, must recogni|p this. This instinct being 
of Divine origin, its outcome may faiily claim a 
Divine sanction. The Church does not create the 
instinct It merely recognises it, and sanctifies it 
by an appointed ceremony. 
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CONFIKMATION — ITS SPIEITUAL BENEFITS. 

It is iclated of the celebrated pamter Apelles, 
that when asked why he took so much pains 
about a certain picture, he replied, “ I am paint- 
ing for eternity ’* He doubtless meant to say that 
when he was dead and gone his picture would 
still live to bear witness to hiq skill, and therefore 
he was bound to take pains with it. Kow, if there 
18 one port of the Church^ work more important 
than another, it is that of training the youug , 
for when its older members have passed away 
fiom the conflict here, the Church will still live 
on in the persons of what we no^ call the rising 
generation : 

" Olhen soon mil take our places, 

Who in then turn will pass away ” 

When, the Spartans were asked by their enemy 
to send three hundred children as hostages, they 
replied ; “No I Wo can spare men ; but wo must 
take care of our little ones. They will live on 
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when the men have died, and will keep up the 
honour and reputation of our nation when we have 
passed away.” The Church which neglects the 
young, however much attention it may bestow on 
its adults, is neglectmg its truest interests and act- 
ing on a very short-sighted policy. Not only are 
the young more impressionable and therefore more 
capable of receiving the truth, but when gathered 
in, they are, humanly speaking, more likely to be 
useful members of the Church. 

Yet, in connection with the rite of Confirmation, 
which is pre-eminentljb the Chinch’s metliod of 
cnnng for the young, one now and then hears 
such questions as the following asked ; “ What is 
the object of Confirmation ? ” “ Will the actual 

laying on of thif hands of a Bishop do any 
good ? ” ** Has Goni^mation any deep spiritual 

meaning, or is it a meaningless external cere- 
mony I" It is m the hope of being able to answer 
these questions that I have wntten the following 
pages. 

The object of Confirmation is threefold. In the 
first place, it endeavoura to bring into personal 
contact with the minister of Christ every child, as 
soon as be reaches an age of responsibility and 
JB capable of deciding between right *and wrong, 
so that he may be won for Christ ere he Jeaves the 
impressionable age of youth and develops mto 
manhood with all its accompanying temptations. 
In the second place, it enables tliose who are true 
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believers to come forward and make a public pro- 
fession of tbeir faith. The Prayer Book says of the 
rite, " which 'order is very convenient to be observed, 
to the end that children, being now come to ye^rs 
of discretion, and having learned what their god- 
fathers and godmothers promised for them in Bap- 
tism, they may themselves, witk their own mouth 
and consent, openly before the Church ratify and 
confirm the same, and also promise that, by the 
grace of God, they will evermore endeavour them- 
selves faitlifiilly to observe such things as they, by 
their own confession, hnvL assented unto ” In the 
third place, the Church is hereby guaiiled against 
the intrusion of unworthy members. 

The great object of the apostles seems to have been 
to lead inquiring souls to a point ‘of decision, and thus 
induce them publicly to pijffess their faith in Bap- 
tism. As, however. Infant Baptism is the almost 
universal practice of Christendom, this nte has quite 
ceased to be what once it was, and what it still is 
ill India, Burmafa, Afnca, and other non-Christian 
couutnes, where adults are called out of the false 
systems of worship which prevail I think very few 
will maintain that the mere fact of having been 
baptized as a child is in any way a test of reality. 
Were it ndt that the Church has appointed a fur- 
ther rite,<we should have lost not only the original 
testing-point, but the majority of professing Chns- 
tians would have to go through hfe without 
being brought into personal contact with expo- 
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iicnced Christians, who could deal with them 
individually. 

I think it is almost impossible jto overrate the 
imjxirtaneo of the nte of Confirmation as a means 
of grace. It is the only time in a man’s career 
vhen the Church appoints that he shall be indivi- 
dually brought into contact with a minister of 
Christ, who shall personally deal with his soul. 
At Baptism the child is brought individually ; but 
then it is not capable of understanding. In after- 
life, people are preached to in hundieds and thou- 
sands. At the communioiT-table they are surrounded 
by numbers In many of our large cities and towns 
there axe thousands of people who never come into 
contact with their ministers from one end of the 
year to the other, except, perhaps, to he married, or 
to present a child for baptism. Many speak to 
the miuister for the first time alone when they are 
visited on their dying beds. Alas ! for some the 
opportunity comes too late 

The experience of almost all clergy, ei'angelists, 
and Sunday-school teachers goes to show that con- 
versions after the ago of twenty-five axe quite the 
exception. The character then formed is, to a great 
extent, formed for lif& Between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-five the child is developing into matu- 
rity. Hitherto he has been shielded from* tempta- 
tion, to a great extent, by the purity of home life. 
But sooner or later he has to go forth and contend 
in tlie world’s great battle-field. Never is there 
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a time when there is greater need for a solid foun- 
dation on which to build for eternity, or for the 
personal preface of tho Captain of our salva- 
tion. It IS just at that impressionable age of 
life that the Church urges on the young the im- 
portance of a public profession of Christ ns their 
King, that He may reign m their hearts, " bring- 
ing into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ” Thus many who are halting between 
two opmions are led to decide whom they will 
serve; and many who have already made this 
decision are confirmed ‘and strengthened in their 
faith. 

Confirmation, if rightly understood, should bo 
tlie happiest penod of life Then it is the indi- 
vidual should decide for Christ 1 once asked a 
young lady when she w^ converted. Her reply 
was : " Oh, at my Confirmation. I had long thought 
about these things; but then it was I really de- 
cided.”^ 1 have heard it said, though unable to 
vouch for the truth of the statement, that our 
beloved Queen, for the Confirmation of one of 
her daughters, selected that beautiful hymn by 
Doddridge ; 

1 Aa 1 ha^ mid nothing aboni the aetual plan of lalration appointed 
by Ood, thiongh whieh a man can be reooneiled to bu Creator, I taka 
the libertjfcof mentioning that I hara irntten a book nailed *' Stepping- 
Stonee to Higher Thingi,” pnbhihed by Hubet & Co (aee advertiao- 
ment at end of thii Tolnme), in whioh I have eiidenToared, etep by 
atop, to ]toint ont hovr fallen man oan me to a realuation of hia 
poutum oa a child of Ood throngh the menu of hu Sanour. 
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" Oh, happy day, that fixed my choice 
On Thee, niy Sanonr and my Ood i 
Well may my glowing heiirt rejoice. 

And tell ita rapturee all abroad. , 

Happy day, happy day 1 
For Jeans washed my sins away : 

He tanght me how to watch and pray. 

And live rejoicing evety day 
Happy day, happy day > 

For Jesus washed my sms away ” 

What better mode of procedure could have been 
adopted by the founders 0 ^ any Church than was 
adopted by the Church of England, which has 
appointed that each child is to bo examined on 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments ? If a minister is satisfied with a glib, 
parrot-like repetition of these, the whole object of 
Confirmation is defeated? If, on the other hand, 
the spirit of the service is carried out — and the 
knowledge required of the Ten Commandments, 
IB of a high and spiritual nature — what better 
method could have been devised to convince a 
child of sin than to bni^ him to the standard 
of God’s Holy Law, and then to point out how 
those laws have been broken? The Creed is 
but a simple recital of doctrines, common more or 
less to all Christian Churchea The veiy^ words 
"1 believe in the forgiveness of sins” were the 
means of bringing home the truth to the mind 
of Luther, who asked himself, “ Are my sins for- 
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given ? ” ' Then, again, the Lord’s Prayer, begin- 
ning with the words “Oar Father,” at once sug- 
gests the thought, " Is He my reconciled Father ? ” 
The words “ Thy kingdom come " naturally suggest 
the question, “ Has He come asking to reign in my 
heart ? If no^ who rnles therein ? Am I still a 
slave to sm, under its featful power aud domluiou 1 
or does Christ reign therdn ? If the latter, what 
proof is there in my daily walk and conversation 
that ‘ My beloved is mine, and I am His ’ 7 ” 

The ihtrd object of Confirmation is, doubtless, 
that the Church should .guard herself against the 
intrusion of unworthy members. The question is 
sometimes put, what is the good of my being con- 
firmed ? The answer is, that until the rite of Con- 
firmation has actually been performed, the individual 
is not even a member of the Church of England. 
Ho one is a true member dhless he is in full com- 
munion with the Church. In the Prayer Book it is 
laid down that "every parishioner (or member) 
shall commumcate at least three times in the year ; ” 
BO that the inference is, that none are true members 
who do not so communicate. It is farther enacted 
that “there shall be none admitted to the Holy 
Communion until such time as he be confirmed.” 
Only those can be confirmed whom the minister 
“ shall (jimk fit to be presented to the Bishop ” for 
this purpose. The Chuiuh has thus guarded her- 
sdf, as far as she can, against the intrusion of 
unworthy members. 
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lUchaid Hooker, in speaking of Confirmation, calls 
it a “saczamental complement; ” and Bishop Oxen- 
dcii and Dean Gouldbum both speak of it as the 
“ complement of Baptism.” The former says of it 
that it is “the conclusion and completion of the 
act of Baptism. It is the rite of public and full 
admission to Church membership, and the intro* 
duction to the Holy Communion ; and is thus the 
cementing link between the two sacraments.’’ Our 
Church cannot be said to recognise Baptism as 
complete until the rite of Confirmation has been 
performed. Confirmation is, in fact, to the children 
of Christian parents whaC Baptism is to the adult 
heathen. They are then and there not only called 
upon to decide for Christ, but to make a public 
profession of their, faith. The Church presumes 
that if they have not really taken Christ to be their 
Saviour before the coutse of preparation for Con- 
firmation commences, they will do so during that 
period ; and that when the clergyman who prepares 
them shall pronounce them to be "fit" — that is to 
say, when to the best of his judgment ho shall con- 
sider them to be Christians in something more than 
mere profession — they shall then be presented to 
the Bishop, and make a public profession of their 
faith, and be received into full communion with 
the Cliurch.' 

1 A veiy llionglitfni, oatlioli« 4 pintad Baptbt minfoiMiv in India 
once remarked to me, that be thought Baptuti had for mote In com- 
mon with our Chur^ than wm ntunllr luppoied. He laid. “A 
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It is no'aigainent against Confirmation to say 
that some few ministers are guilty of a hollow, 
perfnnctory performance of their duty in the 
solemn preparatian of the young for this rite. In 
every calling of life will be found some who ne- 
glect their doty; and though it is to be feared 
that in the past it was not the few but the great 
bulk of the clergy who adhered merely to the bare 
letter of their instructions, thus evading the spirit ; 
yet it may be hoped that signs are not wanting of 
a decided change for the better. The majority 
seem to be awakening to a sense of the responsi- 
bility wliich rests upon them, personally to deal with 
souls. 


Biiptut bM a ebild born, and immedwteljr ndm tbe minuter of bu 
Chureb to pnblicljr dedicate that cbild to Go Jin prayer on tbefoUomng 
Sunday When the obild growi up, and u old enough to exercise 
fnith, he la presented pnbludy for BapBsm, and u thus received into 
full communion in hu Ohuroh. The Cbuiub of England member baa 
n child bom, which in due course of time u preaentod for Baptism. 
When that child giowa up, and u old enough to exerciae faith, ha 
ouiifcaaes that faith publicly at Confirmation, and u received into fuU 
communion in bn Church," The Enghah Church baa Infant Baptism 
Olid Adult Confirmation, Tbe Baptist Church has InfaMt Dedication 
and Adult Baptism In both cases there is a public dedication to God, 
and a public confcaaion of faith. He said • *' If in your Cliuroh you 
would only allow of an alternative service, dedicating a child to God 
when bom, and baptismg him afterwards, many of ns Baptuts would 
Join you. You might still retain your ordinary service for those 
who prefer it S I could not help being reminded of Arohbuhop 
Whately a words : *' Change ten words in the 1‘iiiyer Book and you 
will admit many more than ten thmeand people into tbe ChuFoh,'’ 
I fear, however, that puUie opinion u not anfficiently npe for such 
a large-heaTted, eomprehensive measure as that suggested by the 
good Arohbuhi^ Possibly tbe growth of mfidehty may in the 
future drive Chnatian people oloser to each other. 
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There are, however, slill some who, undertaking 
the responsible duty of preparing the young for 
Confirmation, yet fiagrantly overlook its spiritual 
importance. The main qualification in the candi- 
date they present to the Bishop as “ fit ” is, that 
he has reached the age of fourteen I If the candi- 
date can in addition repeat the Ten Command- 
ments and the Catechism, and formally profess a 
belief in the Articles of the Christian Faith, his 
preparation is looked upon as complete. This, 
however, is contrary to the entire spirit of the 
teaching of the Church, srhich considers the rite 
of Confirmation a preUminary step to participation 
in the Holy Communion. If the candidate is not 
considered fit to become a communicant, he certainly 
is not fit to be confiitaed. 

In the *' History of ^le Prayer Book,” Proctor 
tells us that before the time of the lleformation 
there was no examination previons to Confirmation. 
The rite was then looked upon as a magical charm, 
which, like a medicine, worked independently of the 
state of mind and heart of the candidate. All this 
has been changed, and on appeal is now made to 
the reason of the candidate, as well as to his 
alTcctions, when he reaches the ago of responsibility, 
and thns, humanly speaking, becomes a ftee agent 
to decide for eternity. It is a pomt, perhaps not 
unworthy of notice, that a certain section of the 
Church are making efforts to lower the age required 

a 
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as “ a competent age “ at vLich a child shall be 
confirmed.^ 

It 18 a most difficult thing for any human being 
to apeak with* confidence of the exact spiritual 
condition of another. It is a matter on which we 
must exercise the greatest amount of caution and 
charity. Our new Archbishop is reported to have 
said that our great fault in the Church of England 
is, that wo always take it for granted that people 
are converted, as our Prayer Book was drawn up 
for believers. It is possible that some go to the 
other extreme, and speak of conversion too lightly 
and judge of it too easily. In the daily papers I 
read that a young girl, a member of the Salvation 
Army, m giving nn account of her so-called per- 
secutions, said that the magistrate and policeman 
had both " very unsaved-lboking faces 1 ” To judge 
of the soul by the face** is au extreme that I 
should imagine most moderate Christians would 
shrink from. But surely there is sometliing be- 
tween this and the opposite extreme, of taking it 
for granted that all are children of God. 

Difficult as the task may be' of estimating 
another’s spiritual state, it is one that faces us all 
through life, and one from which the responsible 
servants of the Church must not shrink. The 
Bishop ^ to decide on the spiritual q^ualifications 


* In the Oxford Tract LXXXVI. the Mine party mouma the 

dinue of the nnetion which wai nied in pre-Befonnetion tlmei. 
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of those yiho present themselves for we sacred 
office of the ministry. The minister, in his turn, 
has to form an estimate of the condition of those 
who present themselves for Confirmation. Every 
member of a committee which has the sending 
forth of missionaries and readers, must form an 
opinion as to whether each new candidate for office 
has the necessary qualifications. Each person 
called upon to judge can only form an estimate to 
the best of his ability, seeking for guidance from 
above, and judging as he should wish others to 
judge him. It is a refaarkable thing that our 
Saviour, who said, "Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,” immediately quahfies the statement by the 
woids, "for with what measure ye mete it shall 
bo measured to you ag^.” 

1 am far from wishinj^ to reflect on others, many 
of whom are dead and gone; but I must say it 
IS with great pain 1 look back upon my own 
Confirmation. As far as tho Bishop was con- 
cerned, the address was admirable; but as for 
the clergyman who was supposed to prepare me, 
1 fed thankful to think that his example is not 
being universally followed by those who are pre- 
paring candidate in the present day. pne of a 
class m a school of some dozen boys, we were 
examined together, and had to go throftgh the 
routine of repeating Catechism and Commandments 
in much the same way os we had to repeat our 
lines of Ovid and Horace. By means of " cribs,” 
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1 believe we all fairly well passed onr examination ; 
but I venture to say tliat the mathematical master 
took for more paius to make us lightly understand 
propositions of Euclid, than were taken to make 
us rightly understand things that belonged to our 
eternal peace Now, however, 1 believe that very 
few ministers consider they have done their duty 1^ 
a child, in preparing him for Confirmation, imtil 
they have seen him alone in the privacy of their 
own study, and knelt with him in prayer. 

If there ever is a time, or a season, in the whole 
life of a man when thfb question of conversion 
should be urged on him, that season surely is at 
the time of his Confirmation. If there is one 
individual more qualified than another, apart 
from relatives and fi lends, who has a right to deal 
personally with a soul at# that tune, that person 
IS the minister of the Gospel, who has taken on 
himself the solemn office of prepormg candidates for 
Confirmation. 

If each minister of Christ lovingly and affec- 
tionately urged on each candidate the importance 
of decision before he passed away from the im- 
pressionable age of life, no doubt many more souls 
would be gathered into the fold. It is to be feared 
that in too many instances the age is past, the 
opportuifity IS lost, and many disappear who 
might justly say, “ No man cared for my soul.” 
Thus the whole object of the nte of Confirmation 
IS defeated. 
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It should be impressed on the candidates that 
they are, by a voluntary act, making a public pro- 
fession of Christianity ; and that, not because their 
comrades ore doing it, or because it u the right thing 
to do, or because they have attained a certain age, 
but because they have availed themselves of the 
merit of their Saviour’s atonement. If they are 
conscious of not being prepared, they should then be 
permitted to retire, without public attention being 
called to the fact It cannot be too strongly im- 
piessed on them that it is better to defer their Confir- 
mation for a tune, than 4)y hastily and lightly un- 
dertaking it to rush heedlessly in, and thus ‘make 
a false public profession. Though the minister is 
bound to form an o^imon, to the best of his ability, 
of the qualifications of the candidate, he should in 
his turn point out that ^e is not infallible, and that 
ultimately the responsibihty must rest with the 
candidate himself. In the invitation to Holy Com- 
munion the clergyman says : “ My duty is to exhort 
you in the mean season to consider the dignity of 
that holy mystery, and the great peril of the un- 
wortliy receiving thereof; and so to search and 
examine your own consciences, and that not lightly, 
and after the manner of dissemblers with God.” 
Thus the Church throws the onus on "the candi- 
dates, exhorting each one to examine • himself. 
As in the case of the participation of Holy Com- 
munion, BO also in the case of Confirmation, which 
is but the preparatory step, the miiiistcr'a duty 
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is to point out to the candidate that he must judge 
himself. 

At one time the rite of Confirmation was con- 
sidered a great safeguard to the Lord’s Table. Wlicn 
the nation was about half, or even less, than its pre- 
sent size, there were very nearly as many Bishops. 
The consequence was, that Bishops used to examine 
the candi^tes themselves, and frequently turned 
them back for further preparation. The results of our 
present system of overwoiked Bishops is, that we 
are not only practically falling into Presbyterionisni, 
but wo are without even •’the healthy checks that 
system possesses. In Scotland the Presbyterian 
minister has the lay eldem as a check to his power 
of admission to or exclusion from Holy Communion. 
In an Episcopal Church, the minister has m tlieory 
the control of the Bishop. ,But if the Bishops are 
so much overworked, practi^ly there is little or no 
check on the pansh clergyman. He should therefore 
realise all the more the terrible responsibility thrown 
on him. With increased powers he incurs increased 
responsibility. 

It may of course be asked, What light has the 
Church to appoint any safeguard? It is a right 
she possesses in common with all other corporate 
instiiution/ and with all other Churches. Indeed, 
one of the strongest proofs of the necessity of tho 
rite of Conhrmation is, that all other Churches have 
something more or less formal to correspond with it 
In Scotland, before any can partake of their " firet 
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Communion ” the minister, after due instmction and 
examination, performs the ceremony of presenting 
them, in presence of the elders, with a “ token ** or 
ticket of admission to the Lord’s liable. With the 
Wesleyaus and Congr^tionalists in England no 
one can become a full member of the Churdi with- 
out first being examined and considered fit by tho 
minister, or those appointed to examine. With 
the Brethren none ore admitted to “ break bread" 
without being introduced for the first time by some 
recognised member of their body, wiio, it is taJcen for 
granted, has examined, or etherwise convinced himself 
of the fitness of, the individual to join them. With 
the Baptists, before any are immersed, they are exa- 
mined by some responsible person. All these recog- 
nise the importance of guarding themselves against 
tho intrusion of unworthy members, and of personal 
dealing with the souls of candidates, with the view 
of getting them to deade for Christ. 

A Church cannot be too careful about the 
class of persons admitted to Communion. If a 
low moral standard once creeps in, it is a most 
difficult thing to get rid of it We read of 
St. Paul reproaching the Corinthians with their 
lax discipline and their immorality ; but we never 
once read of his blaming a Church fdt being too 
strict. It is one thmg to invite all to come and hear 
the gospel preadied ; but another to receive persons 
who are evil-livers into Communion. As in a school, 
in a regiment, or in a large firm, so in a church at 
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any other corporate body: once let a few men 
'with a low tone and low moral views in, and the 
corruption spreads rapidly. Tlie eleven good oat of 
a dozen apples will not make the decayed one good ; 
but the presence of that one apple breeding comiptiom 
endangers the good fruit. “Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” 

The person who objects to being examined by a 
minister of the Church of England prior to 
Confirmation, will find that no other Church will 
receive him into its communion without first 
examining him. Fossiblyathe ceremony may not be 
quite such a formal one, as ancient corporate bodies 
are generally more formal than modern ones ; but 
still he will have to submit to some form of exami- 
nation. That body kno'wn as th*e Srethren, who are 
perhaps the least formal in ^eir mode of admission 
to Communion, put very searching questions to 
those who desire to join them; and so with other 
bodies. A very touching story is told of a 
poor ignorant woman in Scotland, who had applied 
for her “token” for first Communion. Having 
been unable to answer satisfactorily the questions 
put to her, she was told that she could not be 
received into communion. She turned to go away, 
but in doin'^ so said: “ Wed, I diuna ken that I am 
sufficiently educated to answer a* your questions ; 
but this I do ken, 1 love my Saviour dearly, and I 
would gladly dee for Him.” Her examiners, need- 
less to say, saw that her love was a trim nnp nnri 
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mrelcomed her into full communion. All they had 
wanted to ascertain was if her faith was real, and 
thus to guard themselves, to the best of their ability, 
against mere professors. 

The idea of the Church guarding herself against 
the intrusion of nnworthy members is doubtless 
the one that underlies the appointment of god- 
fathers and godmothers, who at the baptism of the 
child make audi promises as they hope the child at 
Confirmation will fulfil At Confirmation the child 
takes upon himself the responsibility previously 
borne for him by the godfathers and godmothers. 
Some have objected to the institution of sponsors, and 
possibly in the present state of the Church such 
an institution might be abolished without doing 
much injury. The 'Church, however, is a society, 
and we do not attach efficient impoi-tanco to the 
fact that, though in a professedly Christian coimtry, 
it has to act on the defensive as well as on the 
offensive. It, after all, only avails itself of a system 
in general use in every dub in London. Every new 
member introduced has first to get one old mem- 
ber to propose him and another to second the pro- 
posal If political, social, scientific, and literary 
clubs find it necessaiy to adopt such means to keep 
out men who are not up to the standafd of their 
particular body, surely the Church, which is a great 
religions body, has a right to institute some such 
check on the intrusion of unworthy members ? After 
all, the godfathers and godmothers merely vouch 
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for the fact that the parents of the child, or one of 
them at all events, is a member of the Church, and 
desires to have the child trained up as a Christian 
man’s cliild should he. The officiating clergyman 
is directed to inform the godfathers and godmothers 
that it is their duty rightly to instruct the child in 
those things "which a Chnstian ought to know 
and heheve to his soul’s health.” The custom has 
come to he that these persons, presuming that the 
father and mother are the best>fitted persons to do 
this, or to cause it to he done, leave it to the parents. 
The authority of godfathers and godmothers is like 
that of schoolmasters, only that which is delegated 
by the real parents. No one maintains that the 
institution of sponsors is a Scnptural one, or is at 
all essential to the validity of Baptism. It has 
been, and may possibly aga^ become, a very useful 
institution At all events, it is a harmless ecclesi- 
astical relic of a bygone age, and may still be 
made a real spiritual relationship. It is generally 
supposed that the office of sponsors onginated in 
times when Chnstian parents suffered martyrdom ; 
and that it was to insure their children being 
brought up ill the knowledge of God and the 
truths their parents died for, and to prevent them 
from bemg takmi back to the heathen relatives 
of the eenverts who had died. I cannot under- 
stand how any true believer can accept the office 
without feding obliged to plead at the throne 
of grace for his godchild’s soul. The times we 
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live in tnay have changed; institutions change 
dailj; but there is One vrho has never dianged, 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and ^for ever," and 
He can and will hear the prayers put up for the 
little ones. 

Although all Churches have a more or less formal 
examination before they will admit any to full 
Communion with them, I think few will deny 
that the rite of Confirmation, when properly 
understood and acted on, is of great benefit to the 
Church. In those Churches which do not have the 
ceremony it is the individual who takes the initiative 
by asking the ofiicial representatives of the body 
he wishes to join to receive him into communion. 
But m those Churches in which the rite of Con- 
firmation exists, it is the Church, m the person of 
her official representatives, the ministers of each 
palish, that takes the initiative, pointing out to 
the young, if they are true believers, that it is their 
duty to make a personal profession of tlieir faith 
publicly, and if they are not true believers in Chnst, 
uiging them to become such. The advantage of 
tins must be apparent to every one who has a 
knowledge of human nature. 

In the first place, if no rite of Confirmation 
existed in our Church, many of the young who 
attend our places of worship would grow* up, and 
slip through the hands of the ministers, without 
ever being spoken to about their souls. It is to be 
feared tliat many do this now ; but the percentage 
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’Would be much increased if there was no stated 
period for such an intermw between the minister 
and each youn^ member of hia congregation. In 
the second place, there arc, even among true be- 
lievers, many diffident, retiring people, who, if the 
first step had to be taken by them, however well 
qualified they were, would delay the public pro- 
fession till late in life, or possibly never make it at 
all. What can be done at any time is often never 
done. 

The rite of Confirmation has a distinct missionary 
effect on the young, dt gives the minister an 
opportunity, as well as a good excuse, to speak to 
parents about their little ones, and to have the 
young ones of their congregations committed to 
their diarge for spintual instruction for a few 
weeks or montha Moreov^, many mmisters, amidst 
nil their multifarious duties, would neglect or over- 
look this important part of their work, were it not 
that the periodical visits of the Bishops remind 
tliem of a duty, which, though it far exceeds 
all others, may bo forgotten among duties more 
immediately pressing 

Not only among children, but among adults, I 
have found that much misunderstanding exists on 
the actual laying on of hands by the Bishopa Some 
there ate who think that it is a relic of supeistitioii 
retained by the Church, handed down from a darker 
and more credulous age. Others think that some 
magical charm is thereby conveyed through the 
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Bishop's hands to the individual, which will give 
the recipient a power he did not possess before. 
Dean Goulbum well describes this in these words : 
“They wish to he better and holier 'than tliey are, 
and imagine that the mere coming to Confirmation 
will make them sa A blessing (they think) cannot 
fail to attend the laying on of a Bishop’s hands.” 
The wish to be better and holier is very right and 
proper; but the conclusion arrived at^ that the mere 
laying on of a Bishop’s hands can make them so, or 
can even contribute to such a very desirable end, is 
nothing more than superstition ; of much the same 
kind as that which prompts, I am told, some igno- 
rant ones at Salvation Army meetings to go for- 
ward and sit on the “ penitent form.” They possibly 
have seen some godless characters truly converted 
when sitting there, and ^0 they jump to the con- 
clusion that if they go and sit there they will derive 
some benefit I Such ore the superstitions, w'hether 
inside or outside our Church, we have ever to be on 
our guard against in dealmg with human nature. 

One of the holiest and l^st Bishops I have ever 
met once remarked to me, ” I can pray for a bless- 
ing and 1 can perform the Church’s rite of laying 
on of hands, but I cannot do more. The Spirit of 
God alone can change the hearu" Thos#who have 
set at nought their parents’ prayers, have resisted the 
influence of their Sunday-school teacher, and have 
rejected spiritual assistance from their deigyman, 
have no right to anticipate a blessing from the 
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“laying on of hands” by the Bishop. The mere 
fact of his being a high di^itary of the Church does 
not make his prayers more efficacious. The young 
candidate does' not receive any nenv influence that 
was not at work before ; he does but add one more 
to the many petitions that have already been put 
up on his behalf. There is a strange mysterious con- 
nection between the unanswered prayers of God’s 
people when pleading for those who are finally lost^ 
and the responsibility of the individual prayed for. 
Wo cannot solve the problem. We can but urge 
such a one not to deceive himself m this matter. 

The actual imposition of hands by a Bishop, how* 
ever good a man he may be, confers no spiritual 
benefit or gift. If death reigned before, life will not 
follow afterwards. The laying' on of bands, like the 
coronation of a king, is bnt^the ceremony appointed 
for puhlicly receiving a person into the position he 
should hold If a deception has been practised at a 
coronation, and the wrong person is m the chair, 
the actual ceremony will not make a change. The 
ceremony of Confirmation may be nghtly performed ; 
but if the heart of the individual is not right with 
God, no spiritual blessings will follow. The Church 
on earth will hut have added to that number whom 
the Apostlb describes in his day as having “crept in 
unawares.” The invisible Church, the great body of 
believers throughout the world at large, will have 
received no accession to their numbers. There may 
be joy on earth, but there will be no joy in heaven 
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over one soul added to the number* of God’s 
people. 

The laying on of hands, like the shaking of hands, 
appears to be a veiy old custom. It is supposed to 
signify the descent of the blessings derived from 
prayer upon the person on whose head the hands are 
laid The individual invokes a blessing with up- 
lifted hands to God in prayer, and then brings his 
hands down and lays them on the head of the person 
for whom he prays. We read of the aged patriarcli 
Jacob that “ Israel stretched out his right hand, and 
laid it ujicn Ephraim’s hqpd, who was the younger, 
and his left hand upon Manasseh’s head ; . . . and 
he blessed, them tlmt day.” This deep-seated and 
ancient custom was honoured by God when Ho 
made it the outward symbol by wtoch such marvel- 
lous and wonderful gifts were bestowed as those 
of healing and of tonics. We read (Acts vul 
1 8), “When Simon saw that through laying on 
of the apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was given, 
he offered them money,” and again (Acts xix. 6), 
“ When Paul had laid his hands upon them, the 
Holy Ghost came on them ; and they spake with 
tongues, and prophesied.” 

The laying on of hands by the Bishop is the 
appointed way of blessmg the children, and calling 
down God’s blessing upon them. The eQicacy of 
the blessing does not lie m the imposition of 
hands. That act is but the external ceremony, or the 
outward symbol of prayer. The Bishop’s prayers, 
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nnd the prayers of the Church, or the body of be* 
lievers of which he is the official representative, are 
efficacious or not according to whe&er or not they 
are offered in faath. The promise is, “ Whatsoever 
ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 
Jacob was n very unworthy saint, and one whose 
character is perhaps the least commendable of all 
the saints of old ; but still he was a believer, and 
his blessing was a means of calling down God’s 
blessing on his grandsons. We need have no hesi- 
tation m believing that God's people, by grasping 
His promises, can call dojrn untold blessings from 
on high on their fellow-creatures. -It is a privi- 
lege as well as a terrible responsibility that we 
enjoy. 

The Bev. W. H. M. H. Aitken; in his “Addresses on 
Confirmation,” suggests a beautiful thought in con- 
nection with the laying off of hands at the time 
of Confirmation. lie looks upon it as a lay ordina- 
tion, recognising the necessity of pleading with God 
in prayer for grace and stieng^ to perform the 
duties inseparably associated with the great body of 
believers, the Church, into which the individual is 
then being received. At a clerical ordination the 
Bishop lays his hands on each individual, praying 
for power from on high for the minister of Christ to 
fulfil the responsible duties to which he is being 
called, that he may be a true priest offering up the 
sacrifice of prayer and praise. In the case of the 
layman who is being called to a royal priesthood, to 
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present himsdl a living sacrifice, the laying on 
of hands is, in a similar manner, a recognition of 
his weakness, of his inability to perform &e sacred 
office of his priesthood, unless he has* power from on 
high. For this power the body of bdievers pray, and 
the official representative of tlie Church, the Bishop, 
lays his hands on the head of the individual as the 
outward symbol of that prayer. 

The blessing may not come in the way the 
child perhaps expects ; but still none the less will 
it come in the divinely-appointed way, and in God’s 
time. Children, like older ones who go to the 
Lord’s Supper, sometimes make the -mistake of ex- 
pecting some sort of an electric thrill, or a marked 
strengthening of their faith, and are disappointed 
because they do not* receive what they anticipate. 
It is as true of Confirmation as it is of the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and tne Lord’s Supper, that the 
efficacy of that ordinance is not confined to the 
exact moment of time. Because the candidate for 
Confirmation is not conscious of a blessing, it is no 
proof that God has not blessed him, or ^at He is 
turning a deaf ear to the prayers of His people 
in general, and their official representative, ^e 
Bishop, in particular. 

The individual confirmed may have* been a 
true child of God long before Confirmation, or 
"even from the mother’s womb,” as in the case of 
Timothy; 'but the Church does not recognise him 
as a true member until the Bishop lays his hands 
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on his Head. The adult convert from Hindooism 
jD&j be a true believer before he is baptized ; the 
candidate for Confirmation may be a true bdiever 
before the titer has been performed ; but when the 
ordinance in both cases has been administered the 
Church proclaims that spiritual life to the world. 
The life may have been there ; indeed, if it is not 
there immediately before, it is not likely to be 
there immediately afterwards, but to the outer 
world it IS then for the first time publicly an- 
nounced and made apparent. The coronation of 
the Emperor of Bussif did not make him £m> 
peror of all the Bussias, for that he mherited by 
right of birth, but it proclaimed the fact to the 
world. Daring the long interval that elapsed before 
his coronation bo was still Enqieror. The believer 
is a true member of the Church of Christ ; but at 
Confirmation the Bishop, who acts as the servant 
of the Church, makes that candidate a member also 
of the outward and visible Church on earth. Well 
may that day be called his coronation day I 

It has been customary for the girls who are 
presented for Confirmation to wear white dresses 
during the ceremony^ Some there ore who have 
objected to the custom. Without for one moment 

* I need fiardlyadd that pazenta, and otheta who have anything 
to do Witt oondidatei for C^nnataon, should eheok tho slightest 
symptoms of that female love of attin which so often exhibits itself 
even in the white Oonfirmation dress. Such a display would be only 
ealonlated to draw attention away from the ipintual leaaons to be 
learned. 
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\rislung to underrate the danger of all ‘symbolical 
religious teaching, it must be admitted that some 
symbols have never been abused ; such, for instance, 
as the spotless white garment wom^ by the bride at 
weddings, which indicates her virgin purity , and 
the smooth round weddmg-ring, symbolical of a 
love that should never cease. It would be difficult 
to pomt to any erroneous teaching that has been or 
is likely to be begotten by the custom of wearing 
white dresses at Confirmation. Forewarned is. 
however, to be forearmed in this case. It cannot 
be too plainly taught th%t the white dress is not 
symbolical of any intrinsic merit possessed by tlie 
candidate, but a token of tlie fact that the cWch 
receives the individual into its outward organisation, 
as one washed in the precious blood of Christ, and 
thus cleansed from the defilement of sin. " Though 
thy sins bo as scarlet,^h(^ shall be as white os 
snow , though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool” 

However much divergence of opinion may exist 
on the wearing of a white dress, all true Christians 
agree that the life of the believer should be one 
of purity and holiness. "He that hath this hope 
in Him punfieth himself, even as He (Chnst) 
is pure.” At Confirmation the young behever 
publidy professes that he has enlisteijl as a 
soldier in the sen ice of the Captain of his salva- 
tion. The uniform of that service is holiness and 
pimty of lifa “By their fruits ye shall know 
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them.” He publicly renounces the service of "the 
devil and all his works, the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world, and all the sinfnl lusts- of the 
flesh.” To the Church, the great body of beUevers 
throughout the world, and to that particular branch 
of the Church into which he is about to be received 
into full Communion, he says, " Thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God.” 

Dean Goulbum says that the word “ renounce ” 
was substituted in our Prayer Book for the word 
" forsake ” in 1 604 A.D., and I think most people 
will agree that it far hotter expresses the idea 
intended to be conveyed. We cannot foraake the 
devil or our fleshly nature ; but we can renounce or 
dedaie our hostility to them. The word renounce 
in "Chambers’s Dictionary” i^ said to mean “to 
disclaim,” "to disown,” reject publidy and 
Anally.” The young believer has henceforth decided 
to be a soldier of Chrisi^ to join the great army 
which no man can number, to become, as the same 
writer puts it, “members of Christ, or members of 
that mystical body of which Christ is the Head ; 
and to which He commumcates grace and strength, 
as the head communicates vigour to the body, as the 
vine sends forth life and strength into its several 
branches.”* With the deepest sense of his own sm- 
fulness and weakness, he enlists under the banner 
of truth, nobleness, and punty. He knows what 
is right and which side shall finally prevail; but 
he also knows his own inability to overcome. Tlio 
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greater bis own sense of weakness, the more will 
he realize the need of strength from above. It is 
no idle boast on his part that he renounces sin. 
It merely expresses the feeling that every right- 
minded person should have. But in joining this 
army of true believers — ^ihe Church on earth — he 
may have this confidence, that the Great Head 
has been through the conflict with sin Himself, 
and has been "tempted in all points bke as we 
are," and is therefore the better able to succour 
them that are tempted in their hour of need. 

I heard a deigyman 8nco relate a legend of a 
city buried in the depths of a lake. When the 
waters were smooth, no trace or vestige existed to 
denote that a city li^ hidden beneath them. When, 
however, the surface became greatly disturbed by 
storms, the natives ofc the neighbourhood declared 
that they could hear faint but muffled sounds 
of church bells, as the c^itated waters moved the 
tongues of the bells below. He took the sound 
of the church bells to be the summons on earth 
to man amid all the duties, pleasures, cares, and 
anxieties of life, to remember his God and Creator 
in prayer ; or, as one writer puts it — 

"Sweet Sabbath bdls * their joyous welcode ringing, 

To earth’s one haunt of peoce^ the house of prayer.” 

We have here a beautiful Olustration of human life. 
How often in youth the seeds of divine truth have 
been sown by some loving parent, or some minister 
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or Sunday-school teacher, and the yonng heart 
embraces Christ as a Sanour. But as years roll 
by, too often, alas I the individual succumbs to the 
temptations of life, and for a time all knowledge is 
hidden, buried in the depths of the heart. Out- 
wardly there exists no trace or vestige of these 
apparently forgotten truths. As long as prosperity 
lasts, and life is smooth and pleasant, so long is 
God forgotten. But a time comes when trials and 
troubles set in, and the fascinating power of this 
world loses its charm. It may at first be but the 
faint and muffled sounds of conscience once moro 
asserting her rght to speak of God; but un- 
doubtedly troubles from without do coll forth a 
response from within. Often m despair we think 
all trace of divine things has been erased from the 
worldlmg’s heart But thofigh hidden and buried 
beneath the depths of sin and worldlmess, invisible 
to the casual observer, we may take courage at the 
thought, that if the conversion in early life was 
real, all traces of it can never be completely 
removed. 

Looking around at all the temptations that sur- 
round the young in hfe, many loving parents have 
trembled the thought of what their beloved one 
may have to pass through, and many a true child 
of God Has shrunk from the thought of conflict, 
wondering whether or no he possesses power to 
overcome, and be more than conqueror. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that ^there is no 
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necessity for falling. True, the tempests may 
rage, the waves of temptation may threaten to 
overwhelm the frail barque, and, li^e the disciples 
of old, the tempted ones may cry out, “ Lord, save 
us, we perish’” But he who of old spake the 
words, “Peace, be stni,” and thus quieted the 
raging sea, is still with His Church, and with each 
individual member of it; and is watching over 
him, however sorely pressed with temptation he 
may be. He knows just when and how to re- 
lease him, and will “ not suQer any to bo tempted 
above that he is able, bulfwill witu the temptation 
also make a way to escape.” 

1 believe it cannot be too earnestly impressed on 
the candidate for Cqnfirmation, that though all the 
honour and glory is due to God for His sovereign 
grace in having drawnahis affections upwards, yet, 
humanly sjieaking, he alone is responsible for 
making every effort to cultivate the fruits of the 
Holy Spirit, and for mortifying and subduing the 
works of the flesh Between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-five a character is being formed for 
eternity, the direct and indirect influences of which 
are incalculable. Character not only affects the in- 
dividual, but has an untold mfluence for^ood or for 
evil on hundreds of people, who iq their turn affect 
others. Impressions, whether for good of for evil, 
once formed, may possibly never be completely 
erased. That eminent man of God, John Angell 
James, once publicly stated, that when a boy at 
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school, fifty years ago, a comrade lent him an im- 
pure book for fifteen minutes. At the end of that 
time he had to return the book, and he never saw 
it again. Duribg that bnef quarter of an hour he 
received impressions that haunted him throughout 
his life. The Bishop of Truro ^ said in an address : 
" Sin finds ns out Those who havo sinned greatly 
in earlier life have many dark hours afterwards — 
long after they know that God has forgiven them. 
There is many a man who would give his hand to bo 
cut off at that Holy Table — though he kneels there 
knowing that he is foi^ven — ^if he could banish 
the thought of evil, the memories of past years, the 
awful harvest of the early sowmg. Such power 
the devil has gained, and been allowed to keep 
over him.” The memory of &llcn man seems to 
he like an impure fountain,^ver bubbling up, taint- 
ing the surrounding neighbourhood. Many an 
earnest, devoted Christian has had in after hfo to 
mourn over vile impressions received in bis youth. 
No doubt, with earnest prayer and watchfulness, 
the evil con to a certain extent be kept under. If 
the foul monster cannot be slain, it can, at all 
events, be kept from showing its hideous deformity ; 
but oh 1 the terrible discipline, struggles, and con- 
flicts that We to be gone through, which, humanly 
spealdngir might have been spared, if only the im- 
portance of watchfulness against harbouring evil 


> Late Vioir of St. Feter’a, Eeton S^viure. 
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thoughts had been more eamestlj impressed on the 
youthful mind I 

Mere resistance of evil, however, is a negative 
thing, and should never stand alone Side by side 
with the resistance of evil should be urged the 
cultivation of good. To be ever weeding a garden 
without cultivating fruits and flowers is, to say the 
h'ast, a moat unsatisfactory proceeding As fallen 
man is capable of sinkmg to great depths of sin, 
and becoming more degraded than the brute beasts 
around him ; so man, renewed by the Holy Spirit, 
is capable of great powers of development m a 
contrary direction It is just within the limits of 
from fifteen to twenty-five years of age that, 
humanly speaking, ^ man has it. most m his own 
poner to cultivate his nature Habits of thought 
and action formed then pake or mar his life. True, 
some after that age are converted, but they probably 
will never be able to attain the character which 
they might have done had they been enabled earlier 
in life to devote their youthful energies and efforts 
to its acquisition. 

The Apostle’s directions are : “ Whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever thmgs are honest, whatsoever 
things are of good report, think on these things." 
What would not many give to have back the 
glorious opportunities they neglected in the spring- 
tide of youth 1 Power to do good, quite apart from 
the mere wish to do good, and without ignoring the 
natural gifto and advantages some have over others. 
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JB very much a thing of cultivation. Those vrho are 
ever cultivating this gift, acquire a power which 
those con nev^ attain who do not persistently 
make great effort. Ghid has implanted in us certain 
gifts, but with us rests the responsibility of the 
nght use or abuse of them. 

Some men who, like M'Cheyne, die young, do 
more good in a few years than others who live to 
over threescore years and ten. 

“Tliat life u long vliich auewers bfo’a great aim, 

The time tliat bears no &mt deserves no nama 
The man of wisdom is the man of years. 

We lire in d^is, not days; in ikoughU, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs , ho most lives 
Who thinks most^ acts ^o nolHest, does the best.” 

Cardinal Wolsoy, in his aid age forsaken of men, 
cast aside like a worn-out garment, is reported 
to have said: *'If I had but served my God os 
I have served my king, He would not have suffered 
my grey hairs to go down with sorrow to the grave.” 
llow many like him are giving up the energies of 
youth, the health and strength of the bnghtest years 
of life, to the service of the world and the attain- 
ment of objects which, of whatever apparent import- 
ance, hare only a temporary interest. Apart from 
the dangler they are in of losing their souls in 
the attempt to gain but a very small portion of 
the world, if they are in later life brought in sor- 
row to the foot of the Cross, and washed in the 
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blood of CbriBt^ what a terrible loss to them as 
ludividuals, and to the Church of Christ on earth, 
will be the energies they have wasted and flittered 
away I 

Some few God does permit, as monuments of 
grace, to turn to Him in their declining years : but 
these are very few. It has been often remarked, that 
in the whole of the Bible there is only one case men- 
tioned of a man turning to God just before death 
The tliiof on the cross is sufficient proof that none 
need ever despair of mcriy ; but only one such caso 
is mentioned, lest some should presume, and put off 
accepting God’s oiTer of mercy to a more convenient 
season. When such a change does take place late 
in life, how sad the thought must be of the many 
years wasted in sin which might have been spent 
in God’s service ! The«following lines beautifully 
express what 1 mean : — 

"And now a keen Rmoreefal thonglit 
Oft hnnge the bitter tear^ 

That to the cfoh of Chrut he brought 
Only his later years. 

0 brother, wilt thou not seek rest 
Ere beaten in the stnfe 1 
Or wilt thou bnng to His fond breast* 

Only a wom-ont life i” 

In concluding this subject, I can only express 
my earnest desire that each person who has under- 
taken the lespmisible duties of preparmg candidates 
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for Confirmation, as wall as each candidate who is 
about to be received into full Communion in tlie 
Church below, mj become one of that vast number 
which no man can number in the Church above. 
May each one who receives the blessing of the 
Church on earth, at the hands of its of&cial repre- 
sentative the Bishop, hereafter be welcomed into 
one of the many mansions above^ Christ Him- 
self, with those beautiful words : " Come, ye blessed 
of My Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” 
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PAHT I. 

CHAPTER VIL 

HOLT COMUUNION ITS OSIOIH, 

When out Lord was on earth He appointed two 
Sacraments for His Church. The first one was the 
Sacrament of Baptism, or the initiatory rite which 
was to he used wlTen receiving a person into tlic 
corporate institution which He founded. That rite 
once performed was never repeated. The second 
Sacrament appointed by the Great Pounder of the 
Church was that of the Lord’s Supper, which every 
true believer is commanded to partake of. As tho 
first Seunament was the nte of initiation, so this 
second one is the rite of the fellowship that each 
member should have with the other, and of com> 
munion with God. The first was to bo performed 
once, and only once ; the second was to tie repeated 
from time to time. , 

Our Lord merely acted in accordance with human 
customs in thus appomtiDg the two Sacraments. 
History relates many instances of the formation of 
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corporate institutions,^ united for some special object. 
Some form of initiation was usually gone through by 
each individual when joining for the first time, and 
some token of fellowship was appomted periodically 
to be repeated, with a view of brmging together 
the various units, making them realise their cor- 
porate union, and stimulating their zeal and energy 
in the common cause for which they were umted. 

Very frequently the token of fellowship was 
associated in some way with a meal, a custom 
doubtless that sprang from the old Eastern idea 
of the partaking of salt .together, in order to the 
cementing of friendship. Mr Edwm Hatch, one 
of the Bampton Lecturers at Oxford (1880), says 
concerning the early Chnstian Church: “To the 
Gentile world around them the Chnstian bodies 
represented one guild the more, side by side with 
the innumerable other guilds, the trade and dramatic 
associations, the athletic dubs, burial clubs, dimug 
clubs, the fiicudly, literary, and financial societies, 
to which the Boinan or Romanized Greek was 
already well accustomed. Hor did the outsider 
disunguish any difference between the organisation 
of the Christian club and that of non-Christiaii 
bodies. Both were governed by a council, toth had 

> The intelliirent reoder will be able to lecall raoh inititationi iw 
the Carbonari, a political loeiaty formed in Italy with the yuw of 
bnnging about the freedom of that country , and the Eleuainian Mya- 
tenei, whuh were oelebrated by a looiety in Athene whoae objett 
WM to impart a knowledge of a future state of existence, and, ns 
Hr, Worburton supposes, also a knowledge of the unity of the 
Godhead. 
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common meals, common funds, and common religious 
ceremonies.” 

Fifteen hundred years before the time when 
our Lord appointed this commemorative feasts a 
similar ono had been appomted, called the Feast of 
the Passover, to commemorate that eyer-memorablo 
event when, prior to the children of Israel marching 
out of Egypt, one son in each family was slain, the 
Angel of Death passing over the houses where the 
blood of the lamb was sprinkled on the door-posts 

At the feast of the Passover, os we know, a lamb 
was always slam and eatei^ by the different families 
gathered together. God also appointed that the 
lamb should bo eaten with “unleavened bread,” 
thus commemorating the fact that they had not 
oven tune to complete baking their bread. In 
addition to the lamb and the unleavened bread, it 
was an old custom of &io Jews to pour out four 
cups of wine, over each of which thauks were offered 
up. Tlius at the Passover three distinct things 
were partaken of — ^viz., the lamb, the bread, and the 
wine. Scripture does not relate how or why the 
wme was introduced into the feast. The lamb and 
tlie bread were divinely appointed , but the wine 
appears to have been a natural though an accidental 
addition to the feast. Our Saviour adopted the 
bread aud the wme os symbols of His bpdy and 
blood As He was the Lamb of God, the great 
antitype of the Passover lamb, there was no longer 
any need for the slain lamb to be eaten. That was 

1 
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omitted from the new feast; the bread and wine 
were alone retained.^ 

To rightly understand the nature of tlie Lord’s 
Supper, it IS n^cessaiy to study the histoiy of tlio 
Holy Communion since it was first originated m 
that upper chamber at Jerusalem. There our 
l.ord appointed it to take the place of the Jewish 
Passover. I have already endeavoured to show 
that the nto of Baptism was substituted for that of 
circumcision. In the same way the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper took the place of the Passover. 
As that memorial feast reminded the Jews of their 
departure out of the land of bondage, so this one 
icminds Gkid’s people tliat they have passed from a 
worse bondage than that of Pharaoh, even that of 
the Evil One As that Passover stimulated the 
faith of the Jewish people, and gave them the 
assurance that what God iiad done for them was 
but a foretaste of what He yet would do, so the 
Lord's Sapper strengthens the faith of God’s people 
111 this dispensation, and leads them to look forward 
to the time when the stn^lo shall cease, and they 
shall bo “safe in the arms ot Jesus ’’ As the Passover, 

1 The nte of the Now Coyemint hoil peoulwr refereiioc to the 
rite of the Old CoTonant. "With the PoBover, hy Divine ordi' 
nuioe, therd hnd been elwnyi eeton unleavened bread, and by 
immemoml ouitoin there had been four cuim of wine poured out, 
OTor each*of wbioh thanki were offered nil, and of which the third 
cup WRi ipeoially called Cup of Bleuins Now the bread and wino 
thus eaten and drunk aolemnly nt the Phnover, our Lord adopts aa 
the signs or elements for the institution of Uia now Sacramout.'’ — 
Buimp of WineJieiUr on 3%ir{y-WMe Arlvdet. 
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iu reminding tliem of the past, stirred np leclings of 
gratitude in the breast of the pious Jew for all that 
had been dono for him as an mdividual, and for his 
nation at large ; so the Lord’s Snppdt calls forth the 
gratitude of God’s people when they remember what 
they once were Nor will they feel gratitude on 
their own behalf only, but their hearts must well 
up and overflow with gratitude to God when they 
reflect that the outward and visible Chnrdi on 
earth, with its thousands and tens of thousands 
mIio are still gaining new victories among the 
lieatlien, arose from that little gatbormg of twelve 
men sitting around the Lord’s table in an upper 
chamber. 



( »3a ) 


PAST I. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

nOLT COMMUNION — NATUBK OF THE DIVINE 
FEE^NCE. 

That simple feast, apparently so like the meals of 
other institutions, had, however, n distinguishing 
feature, perhaps not apparent, to tlie outward eyo 
of sense, but visible to the eye of faith — the pre- 
Bciice of the Divine Eounde,* of the Church . 

"’Tjs a pibirmi, strango and kinglj, 

Never such -nas seen before." 

The Ihto Dr Cumniiug, of the Scotch Church, well 
known as a great writer on prophecy, was once 
asked by a lady if he believed in the Heal Frc- 
sence. He replied that not only did bo believe it, 
but that it had been the greatest source of comfort 
to him thiftughout a lifetime that had not been want- 
ing in i|p share of trials. The lady expressed sur- 
prise, and remarked that she had been under the 
impression that such a doctrine was only held by 
Eoman Catholics, the Greek Church, and a very 
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extreme section of the English Church. "Well,” 
said Dr Cumming, " those who do not believe in 
the Beal Presence of Ghnst must be losing a great 
pnvilego. Perhaps, however, you may have con- 
fused the real spiritual presence, which all well- 
taught Protestants heheve in, with the caricature 
of that doctrine, a carnal presence, which became 
a tenet of the Church of Borne in its more degene- 
rate days ” ^ 

The Ghuinh of England has adopted the view 
known as the Spiritual Subjective Presence, which 
IS the presence of Christ fn the heart of believing 
communicants The Bishop of Winchester thus 
defines it: "Christ is really received by faithful 
communicants 111 the. Lord’s Supper , but that there 
is no gross or carnal but only a spiritual and 
heavenly presence then; not the less real, how- 
ever, for being spiritual. It teaches, therefore, 
that the bread and wine aie received naturally, 
but the body and blood of Chnst aie received 
spiriLually, . . . Chiist does as really nounsh and 
sanctify the soul, as the elements the body.” The 
same authority tells us that this ^\as the view 
advocated by Calvin, Cranmer, and Hooker. It 
was also advocated by the late Bishop 'V][^ilbcrforce, 
though often more extreme doctrines are attributed 
to him. His own words are as follows — * 

“I understand our Church to teach positively. 


1 For more on tliii lubjeot I moat refor the render to the chepter 
on Triuuuhitantia^uii. 
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as she has received from God’s Woi-d and piimitive 
antiquity, that in the Holy Eucharist, as a cou- 
sequcnce of the Institution of Christy there is by 
the workm<> of' God’s cdiuighty power a real though 
tpintual presence of the body and blood of Christ.” 

“ That of this body and blood of the Lord the 
faithful worshippers, when they eat and dniik tho 
consecrated elements, are made paitakers, to tho 
strengthening and refreshing ot their soula” 

“ That tho unfaithful receivers of this sacrament 
do not, 111 partaking of Uie elements, paitake of 
Christ, but receiving tlm Sacrament unworthily, 
‘ thereby purchase to themselves damnation ’ ” ^ 

In a published sermon the Bev C H. Spurgeon 
expresses very much the samo^ idea “But do not 
men receive the Body and Blood of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper < Yes. Sp^tual men do, m a real 
and spiritual sense, but not in a coi'ual sort , not so 
as to crush it with their tectli, or taste it with their 
palata . . . But they receive the Lord Jesus, as 
mcamate and cruciricd, into their spints, as they 
beheve m Him, love Him, and are comforted by 
thoughts of Him. But how is that a real recep- 
tion of Him ? cries one. Alas I this question 
reveals atjonce the world’s thoughts, ye think the 
carnal alone real, and that tlie spiritual is unreal. 
If you eau touch and taste, ye thmk it real ; but 
if you can only meditate and love, you deem it to 
be unreal. How impossible it is for the carnal 

See “ Life of lluliup Wilberfurce, ’ p. 238. 
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miud to enter into spiritual things I fht hearken 
once again* I receive the body and blood of Christ 
when my soul bdievcs in His incarnation, Trlicn 
my heart relies upon the merit of His death, when 
the bread and wine so refresh my memory that 
thoughts of Jesus Christ and Hia agonies melt me 
to penitence, cheer me to confidence, and punfy me 
from sill. It IS not my body which receives Jesus, 
but my spirit; I believe in Him, casting myself 
alone upon Him; trusting Him, I feel joy and 
peace, love and zeal, hatred of sm and love of 
holiness, and so as to mj^ spiritual nature I am fed 
upon Him. My spiritual nature feeds upon truth, 
love, grace, promise, pardon, covenant, atonement, 
acceptance, all of which I find, and much more, in 
the Person of the Lord J^us. Up to the extent in 
which my spiiit has communion with the Lord 
Jesus, the ordmance 8i breaking of bread is living 
and acceptable, because the spiritual element 
quickens it , but to the extent m winch I merely 
receive the bread and wine, and my spiiit is not 
exercised about Jesus Clirist — to that extent it 
piofiteth mo nothing; it is a mere external cere- 
mony and nothing more TIic bread is only bread 
the wine is merely wine, the eating is simply eating 
bieod and no more ; the whole outward ceremony 
is what It seems to be and not a jot more ; but the 
unseen fellowship of hearts with Jesus, this is tlie 
quickening element, and this alone ” 

Mr. C. H. Macintosh, a well-known wiiter among 
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the Brethren, says ■ " The Blessed Master knew well 
the tendency of our hearts to slip away from Him, and 
from each othet, and to meet this tendency was one 
at least of His ol^ecta in the institution of the Supper, 
lie would gather His people around Sts own blessed 
Ferson — He would spread a table for them, where, 
in view of His broken body and shed blood, they 
might remember Him, and the intensity of His love 
for them ; and from whence, also, they might look 
fonrard into tlio futuix:, and contemplate the gloiy 
of which the Gross is the everlasting foundation. 
Theie, if anywhere, they wpuld learn to forget tlieir 
differences, and to love one another — tliere they 
niiglit seo around them those ivhom the Love oe 
Goo had invited to the feast, and whom tho Blood 
OF CiiHiST had made fit to be there. The wine is 
the memorial of a life shed out for sin : the bread is 
the memorial of a body broken for sin : but w'o oro 
not gatheied round a life poured out, nor round a 
body broken, but round a living Christ, who dicth 
no more, who cannot have His body broken any 
more, or His blood shed any more.” 

Similar language is used by that eminent 
servant of God, Hr. Horatins Bonor, of the Free 
Church of Scotland, m speaking of tlie nature of 
the PrcsencoB of Christ in the Holy Communion : 
“He knew what was best for His Church in all 
ages, and lie has chosen this simple way of providing 
for her wants, of kindling her love, of strengthening 
her faith, of qmckemng her life. In obeying this 
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command she bean testimony before the world to 
the Presam of an unseen Lord; while reminding 
herself of the promise, ‘Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world ’ (Matt, xxviii. 20). 

“ In the bread we ' discern the Lord’s Body,’ and 
in the wine His Blood. Faith realms a present 
Christ, though the eye secs Him not, and the ear 
hears Him not. Chnst present to faiih is the 
great Protestant sacramental truth. Chnst present 
to the senses is the great Popish falsehood. Poitli 
Lnugs Him nearer than the senses cun ; so that we 
can say as truly as if we %aw, lieaixl, and touched, 
Christ 18 here. It is not at the tabic of an absent 
Chiist that we sit down. Ho Himself brings us 
into His banqueting-Jiouse, and His banner over us 
is love." 

Hr. Gandlish says: if The communion that be- 
lievers have with Christ at His table may be 
illustrated by what He said to His disciples at 
the first communion table . * Ho that hath My 
commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that 
lovelh Me ' and he that loveth Me shall bo loved 
of My Father, and I will love him, and will 
manifest Myself to him.’ * If a man love Me he 
will keep My words : and My Father ,will lovo 
him, and We will come unto him, and make Our 
abode with him’ (John xiv. 21-23). Sofliething 
like this wo find where there is strong affection and 
mutual undeistandmg and trust between men, even 
by the natural working of our mental and moral 
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constitution. If iiian can have communion m 
thought witli his fellow-mortal, who is dead and 
gone, and only^iesent to the mind by his recorded 
or rcineinbered words, who shall doubt tliat there 
may be a far more real and intimate communion 
between our spirit and that Saviour who ts not dead 
hut living, and evergwkere present t Instead of the 
mere working of memory, affection, and imagination, 
we have the agency of the Spirit of God, wlio has 
direct access to our spirits, and who takes of the 
things of Christ and shows them unto us Thus 
there is a real though spinlual presence of Christ in 
the Lord’s Supper, and a real fellowship of our souls 
M ith Him " 

By n careful comparison of^the foregoing views 
of men who represent very different sections of 
Christianity, we find that /lod’s people are pretty 
well agreed that the blessings to be looked for aro 
spiritual , and that the presence of Christ is spirit- 
ual, in the hearts of His believing children. 

Military writers tell ns that Napoleon’s personal 
presence in the battlefield was worth a whole bri- 
gade Ho had that peculiar power, so hard to 
define but so easy to understand, which niaiks the 
leader of^men, of being able by liis presence to 
stimulate others to heroic actions, and to encourage 
by oxafhple. The faint-hearted took courage again ; 
the weary frame was urged on by the mind, which 
ill its turn was prompted by a master-mind. Is 
not this a faint resemblnnee of that presence which 
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lias been promised to the Cliurcli in all ages ? 
“ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” Does it not sustam the ueak one 
Btniggliiig with besetting sin ? Docs it not cheer 
the alilictcd one almost overwhelmed with sorrow ? 
Was it not that presence that helped the eaily 
Chiistinn Church amidst all the persecutions of 
the heathen? It is recorded that lu the subter- 
i.iiieuu catacombs a hand, with the linger point- 
ing upwards, was frequently depicted, telling of 
the Christian’s hope The heathen used also to 
depict what they considdlred to be the joys ol the 
future life , but as a rule they consisted of the mere 
reproduction of the joys ot this life 'J'ho finger 
pointing upwards ssems to denote that Chiist alone 
IS the hope of the Christian, lie who has risen 
and gone befoic, to prepare one of the “ many man- 
sions” above, is the One the believer’s soul longs 
after, llis unseen spiritual presence hero below 
makes the Christian long for Ills leal piescnco 
abu\ c It 13 this hope which sustains him m the 
conihet with sin. 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER IX. 

H0Ii7 COMMUNION — ^AS A MBAKS 07 G7ACB. 

WuGir we speak of a coAain thing being a means 
of grace, we mean that it is through its instrumen- 
tality that we receive a spiritual blessing. Any- 
thing, thoreforo, which helps ia make ns more 
gracious, " full of grace and truth,” like Him who 
died for us, must he a means of grace. But all 
spiritual blessings arc received through faith ; there- 
fore that which increases and strengtlicns our faitli, 
or resuscitates it when it lias sunk to a low ebb, aids 
our reception of spintnol blessings, and as such is a 
medium for them to our souls. It is in this sense 
that we speak of the Lord’s Supper as a means of 
grace. It stimulates our faith, by bunging before 
the mind’s gye the death of our Saviour. Moreover, 
inasmuch os it sets forth the death of Christ more 
distinctl/ than any other religious ceremony, and 
was also appointed by our Lord Himself, it is often 
spoken of as the highest means of graca There is, 
however, no authority for tliis exp<'n<)ion in the 
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Word of God. As all are not constituted alike, and 
have not similar temperaments, it is probable that that 
which is the highest to one may be quite secondary to 
another. There can, however, be little doubt that it 
13 an important means of grace, and that it should 
commend itself to all for the help it affords. 

Some, mistaking the nature of the blessing to be 
received, have been disappointed. They went ex- 
pecting a conscious blessing, perceptible to the senses. 
They looked for it in the form of some spiritual 
heavenly emotion, or some immediate strengthening 
of thoir faith ; and because they did not get what 
they expected, they have considered themselves de- 
ceived. But because they wero not conscious of a 
marked blessing then and there, it is no proof that 
they did not receive one. In the first place, we must 
remember that the efiic^y of the Lord’s Supper is 
no more fixed to the exact moment of time than in 
the cose of the other Sacrament, that of Baptism 
The adult convert from heathenism often leceives a 
very marked spiritual blessing at his baptism ; but 
it is not always the case that he is conscious of 
ih It is so with the other means of grace, such as 
the reading of God’s Word, private prayer, and the 
assemblies of God’s peopla Sometimes we feel 
fully conscious of communicated good.* But all 
experienced children of God will admit that they 
are not always at the moment aware of the 
good they have received As with the other means 
of grace, so is it with the Lord’s Supper. In the 
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second place, we must bear in nimd that often we 
receive benefits when wo little know it, and some- 
times from a direction that we tbonglit not of. 
We may rest assured that God will honour His 
own ordinances, and that, nghtly received, the Sacred 
Feast will be crowped with His sacred benediction. 
This is enough for the faithful believer. He can 
trust his God to know best what form that blessing 
shall take, and when it shall be given. The very 
withholding of it to our consciousness is sometimes 
God’s way of testing the faith of His children, and 
eventually of strengthening it. 

Man, os we know, is a complex creature, so con- 
stituted that he cannot do without external rites 
and ceremonies. In the first place, he needs them 
as a bond of union between his'feUow-crenturcs and 
himself, for, as Augiistiue^^says, "In no name of 
lehgion, true or false, can men be assembled, unless 
united by some common use of visible signs or 
sacraments” In the sccoiid place, he needs them 
to gi\c expression to his devotional feelings. In 
the third place, he needs them to stiniiilate and 
strengthen his spintual life Some doubtless need 
the external part of religion less tlian others, and 
can maintain a high standard of spiritual life with- 
out any such external aids. 

Whotthnt has witnessed the powerful elTect that 
Sankey’s sacred hymns and songs have had on mul- 
titudes in England can doubt this fact ? No one 
would sciiously maintain that we cannot worship God 
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Without music , but none tlie less would any deny 
that music, if adapted to the tastes and education of 
the people, has a veiy powerful effect in appealing 
to the emotional part of man’s nature. While some 
natures are not easily reached through their emo- 
tions, there are those who can hardly be reached in 
any other way. That which the eye can see, the 
ear can hear, and the senses can appreciate, appeals 
to them far more powerfully than the most logical 
abstract reasoning. It was doubtless in recognition 
of ibis truth that out Saviour appointed the Lord’s 
Supper as an external aid« to the devotion of His 
people : — 

“ Ho doviued the Feast of Love, 

Thug the coldest heart to mo\e, 

Thus to bnng Himself more near, 

Thug to make Himself more dear 
On the sacred ^mbolg fcoBtiiig, 

All the love ofjesus tasting, 

All the Spirit’s grace and poivcr- 
Oli ' the gwcetncEB of the hour ” 

Some men have the gift of bringing things more 
vividly before the mind than others. In the same 
way certain acts recall certain scenes more vividly 
tlinn others The Lord’s Supper makes that scene on 
Calvary more real to us, and reminds us of it when 
we would often otherwise forget it. In t&e Bible we 
have the written word tellmg us the details of that 
soul-stirring event We need only turn to its sacred 
pages to read about the tragedy of the great atoning 
Sacrifice. We hear about it from the preacher, os 
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he attempts graphically to describe the scene, and 
tdls us of the henefita wo derive from our participa- 
tion in the offering then made. But in the Lord’s 
Supper we see frith our eyes the whole scene acted 
over agaiiL Lutlier used to speak of it as a “ visible 
word presenting that to the soul through the eye 
which the spoken word presents through the ear " 

Sacramental signs are ordained of Christ ; aud 
when used in faith, God works through them in- 
wardly and effectually m the heart of the believer. 
Our Prayer Book in Artide XXV. says : “ They be 
sure witnesses and effectual signs of grace, and 
God’s good-wiU toward us, by the which He doth 
work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but 
also strengthen and confirm our faith in Him ” As 
the early Church became corrupt, it gradually lost 
Bight of the most important condition — viz , faith. It 
kept up the outward sign only, and was consequently 
obliged to attnbute an efficacy to the material thing 
itself, whether water, bread, or wme. See, for 
instance, Ambrose’s account of his brother Satyrus 
being saved, when shipwrecked, by having a piece 
of the consecrated bread tied in a scarf round his 
neck, as mentioned by Dr. Jacob in his “ Ecdcsias- 
tical Polity of the New Testament” A magical 
power was attributed to the bread itself after due 
consecration by a priest. 

It is true that the nature of the communion 
which God’s people hold with their Saviour at 
His Supper is not distmct in kind from what it 
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is at any other time. In the proper use of other 
ordinances — ^in seasons of sickness, in times of 
ti-ul, at periods of special heart-searching medita- 
tion — God's people have been able to find that the 
presence of Christ, and the consequent blessing, 
are by no means confined to the Lord’s Supper 
And oil this account some have said, “ If that is 
so, then tins rite is superfluous.” In the Jir^ place, 
\ro may rest assured that our Lord, knowmg human 
nature as He did, ordained nothing that was super- 
fluous. In the second place, obedience to His will 
must of necessity bring it^ own rownrd. 

An old Scotch divme named Bruce, in 1 590 A d, 
vc’y ably met this argument of the ordinance 
being superfluous ; " Havmg the Son of God, thou 
hes Him qiiha is th8 beur of all things, quha is the 
King of heaven and earth, and in Him thou lies all 
things quhat mair tlfen con thou wish? quliat 
better thmg can thou wish? . . . But suppose it 
be sa, yit the Sacrament is not superfluous. But 
would thou understand quhat new thing tliou gets, 
quhat other thing thou gets ? 1 will tell thee. Sup- 
pose thou get that same thing quhilk thou gat in 
the Word, yit thou gets that same thing better, 
quhat is that better ? Thou gets a better gnp of 
that same tiling in the Sacrament nor thou gat be 
the hearing of the Word. ... I say, we jget this 
new thing — wo gut Christ better than we did before ; 
we get tlie thing that we gat mair fullie, that is, 
with a surer apprehension nor we had of before ; we 

K 
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get a bettor grip of Christ now , for bo the Sacra- 
uent my faith is nourished, the bounds of my soull 
IS enlaiged, and sa, quhere 1 had but a httle grip 
of Christ before, as it were betwixt my finger and 
my thumbe, now I get Him in my haUl hande ; and 
ay the mair that my faith growes, the better grip I 
get of Chnst Jesus." ^ 

The Apostle tells us (Heb. xL 6) that the Lord is 
“ a rewarder of them tliat d/Uigently seek Him." We 
may rest assuicd that this applies as much to tlie 
diligent search for Him m the public ordinances, as 
in tlic private use of the„mcaus of grace. It is by 
no nieaiia unworthy of comment that God honoured 
His own appointed day, in the case of the Apostle 
John, by delivering to Iiim tliot wondeiful revela- 
tion which we now read with so much interest 
“ I was m tlio Spirit on tJie Lord’s day, and heard 
behind me a great voice as of a trumpet" That 
revelation might have been delivered on any other 
day equally well for aught we arc told to the 
contrary Ho who thus honours llis own appointed 
day may well be expected to honour His own 
appointed ordinances. 

Professor Candlish says: “Tliere are few Chris- 
tians that Will not feel that, in the orduiory tenor of 
the’r lives,* when they have to be occupied with the 
business^ and cares of life, it is not easy to mamtain 
close fellowship with Chnst, and that the simple 
but touchingly suggestive symbols of the Lord's 

' Quoted by ProfeHor Condlub in hu book on tba Saenmenta 
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Supper do help them to auch spiritual communion 
as they cannot ordinarily attain without them.” 

Calvin used to say of the Lord’s Supper that 
"God does not delude us with vam and empty 
shows, but really bestows what He signifies and 
seals in the Sacrament." It is Christ’s own institu- 
tion, and therefore we may well expect Him not 
only to honour it with His Divme presence, but also 
to make it the means of a duect spiritual blessing. 
But os the Divine Presence itself is only in the 
heart of the true believer, so the du-eot spiritual 
blessing can only bo received tlirough the medium 
of faith. To the humble soul, to whom the beauti- 
ful words, “ Feed on Him in thy heart by fuith,” are 
no hollow form, it cannot foil to bo a means of 
graco. As food strengthens the natural body, so 
by feeding on Christ by faith the spiritual life 
IS strengthened and sustained. By this spiritual 
jiarticipation of His Body and Blood we become 
more and more partakers of tlic Dmne nature, 
and ours becomes more closely assimilated with 
His, in the same way that the food we swallow 
becomes a part of our natural body, and thus 
imparts strength to it As one writer puts it: 
“We receive fresh strength and power to overcome 
temptation, sm, and self, power to witness more 
boldly in behalf of Him whose we are and whom we 
serve , power to ‘ oifer and present unto’ God ‘ our- 
selves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, 
and living sacrifice.’ ” 
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CHAPTER X. 

HOLY COVAIDNIOX — ITS DKKDflTE TEACIimO. 

When Gk)d vras giving Wtmctious to Moses for 
the due observaurie of the Passover, He took it fur 
granted that the chddreii of the rising generation 
-would ask their parents the question, “ What mean 
ye by this service * ” (Ex. xii. 26 ) As in the cose 
of the Passover, so also m the case of that divinely- 
appointed religious ceremony which took its place, 
the same inquiry will continually be made. Such 
a question of course cannot be answered bnefly; 
hut tho simplest new that can perhaps be taken of 
the matter is contained in the words used m refeience 
to the Passover (Ex. xui 9), "It shall be for a 
sign, unto tliee.” It is an external ceremony that 
calls attention to itself, and arouses tho curiosity 
of those who witness it to ask its meaning. Tho 
wliolo a^vnt of our Saviour’s death might be 
believed, and bo nnivorsally accepted as a matter of 
creed, without ever arresting the attention of out- 
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sidcrs. The stranger who visits London for tlio first 
time, and drives about, observing all the great monu- 
iiirnts which commemorate grand apd noble deeds, 
naturally makes inquiry respectiug them, asks 
why they were erected, and thus gradually learns 
much of the history of this country. In the same 
way, the contmual celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
has a direct missionary influenco on outsiders, who 
are led to make inquiries concerning the origin of 
the nte, as they witness it from time to time. 
What the diagram docs for the student, what the 
illustrated book of histoiy does for the schoolboy, 
this external ceremony docs for the nnimtiatcd, it 
explains and conveys to tlieir understanding, through 
the mstrumentality of the eye, the scene that occurred 
on Calvaiy. The Apostle says : “ As often os ye 
eat this biead and driiik this cup, ye do dww the 
Lord’s death till He come” (i Cor xi 26) When 
we speak of celebrating the Lord’s Supper we convoy 
the same idea. To celebrate is to make famous, to 
distinguish by solemn ceremonies. Each time we 
celebrate, we publish to the outside world the an- 
nouncement of the death of Christ on Calvary. 

The celebration of the Holy Communion holds, 
moreover, an important position as a« evidence 
of the truth of Christianity and the existence of 
our Saviour. When wo find monuments erected on 
battlefields, and learn, from writers who were con- 
temporaries of those who fought, the details of 
the fight, we Imve no reason to doubt that such a 
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battle took place, and that each a site was once the 
scene of conflict. Such a monument is the Lord’s 
Supper, which, commemorates the most tcmblo 
contest tliat the world has ever seen, that strange 
conflict between the incarnate Son of God and sin, 
the " seed of the woman bruising the head of the ser- 
pent.” Like the wamor who feels assured of victory, 
and erects before the battle a monument of his suc- 
cess, so the Lord’s Suppet was appointed on the eve 
of tliat strange contest, which has baffled human 
understandmg, to be a sign or a witness unto com- 
ing generations that He* whoso right it is has led 
captivity captive No doubt can exist as to the 
antiquity of the institution, since fortunately enemies 
of the truth, such as Pliny, JTacitus, Cclsiis, and 
Porphyry, who lived so close to the time of our 
Saviour, make reference to at 

The Sacred Peast is, however, something more 
than a sign, which is rather an abstract idea. It 
IS a keepsake or memonal, left behind by our 
Saviour, in token of His love, to each individual 
member of Ills Church. 'Jhrough it He from 
time to time conveys to His little flock assur- 
ances of Uis regard. A sign has not necessarily 
an}'thing gf that personal nature about it which a 
keepsake nuphes. Our Saviour, when instituting 
the LoiU’t Supper, said, “This do in remembrance 
of Me." The Heavenly Bndegoom ere He quits 
the earthly scene, leaves behind Him a pledge of His 
love; and each time the bnde looks at it she does 
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SO “lu remembrance” of llis faitbfuliiess to her 
He has gone, bnt He will retum. 

Professor Candlish says : “Just as very small and 
trifling things m themselves, that to a stranger 
would be utterly valueless, acquire 111 our eyes a 
perfectly priceless value when they have been 
given as tokens of a deep and strong love ; so the 
simple, poor, and mean-looking ordinances of Bap- 
tism and the Supper , just the application of a little 
water, and the eating a morsel of bread and drmking 
a sip of wine, are to the earnest Christian more 
precious than any other outward thing he has, since 
they are the memorials of that love that is deeper, 
stronger, and tenderer than any other ; and that is 
the centre of his new life ” 

It may, perhapS, be impossible to define the 
effects that a keepsake would have on a person. 
Ihrobably it differs according to each varying 
temperament As we are not all similarly con- 
stituted, we need not expect the same manifestation 
from every one concerned. Tlie general effect, 
however, of such a keepsake or memorial os our 
Saviour lias left to us, must be to stimulate us each 
time we witness it to examme ourselves, aud ascer- 
tain if wo are doing, m the absence of our Lord, 
all that He would wish us to do, Arc«wc prepared 
to receive Him again 7 Do onr hearts respond and 
say, “Even so, come, Lord Jesus; come quickly*” 
Are we living as we should desire to live were He 
suddenly to return to our midst 7 Or, like the ten 
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virgins, vlio, while the Bndegroom tamed, “ all 
slumbered and slept,” have we foigottcn that our 
mission is to do Ilia will on earth? Have the 
thoughts of other things so occupied our minds 
that we have no time for Him who gave His life 
for us ? 

I'he importance of a keepsake wo estimate not 
by any intiinsic value it may possess, but by the 
esteem we have for the donor. The man of the 
world may look on the Lord's Supper as a mean 
and contemptible rol^ioua ceremony; it reminds 
him of nothing that he values ; and so he naturally 
despises it But that little bit of broken bread 
and simple taste of wine remind God’s people of 
Him “ whom their soul loveth.” To them “ Ho is the 
chiefest among ten thousand, the Altogether lovely , ” 
and anything that bids them pause in tlio midst of 
the exciting scenes and engogements of life, to 
“ consider Him who is the Apostle and High Priest 
of their profession, Christ Jesus,” must at least be 
welcome. 

The value of a keepsake is increased by the pro- 
mises which accompany it, which, in the case of 
the Loid’s Supper, arc, “Lo, I am mth you alway, 
even unto the end of the world,” and, " Where two 
or three aw? gathered together in My name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” As each httle band 
of faitliful believers assemble themselves together 
throughout the whole world, they have this assur- 
ance, that llo who founded the Church and Ho 
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wbo instituted tins Saciament of the Lord’s Supper 
will never leave them nor forsake them. 

It has, moreover, to tho believer the effect of 
strengthening Ins faith, and rekmdTing from time 
to time his love to his Saviour. The affectionate 
husband, who has left his wife m England, may 
fur hours together be so engrossed with his pro- 
fessional duties and occupations as seldom to give 
her a single thought, unless perchance he sees some 
likeness or keepsake which reminds him of her. 
Then the ilanie of love is kindled afresh, and 
all the old associations are*reawakeuoil. But such 
seasons of forgetfulness, if continued for any 
lengthened penod, and if means are not used to 
resuscitate the regard that once tiuly existed, 
must have a bad effect. Tho memory of her image 
will grow fainter and fainter. As 111 the ordinary 
relationship of life, so m the spiritual relationship 
between tho individual believer and his Saviour. 
Trno love may exist ; but such are the duties and 
engagements of life that the mind is often engrossed 
with other things. If sudi seasons were to bo fre- 
quent and long-continued, doubtless the spiritual 
life would sink to a low ebb. 

Men of science, men of letters, and gre^ political 
reformers, are commemorated by centenonos, jubilees, 
and anniversaries. The fourth great Lutherdn Cen- 
tenary has lately renewed our interest in the work 
of the Fathers of tho Reformation. Our Lord, 
who always worked in accordance with the natural 
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la\rs of tlie human licart, has appointed that His 
death sliall be commemorated at special seasons, 
111 order that there may bo rekindled in the soul of 
each mdividual believer the flame of love that is so 
liable to be smothered by the all-engrossing anxieties 
and cates of lif& 

The frequent recollection of Christ’s safTerings for 
us should have a constraining effect on our hc.irts 
and lives. It calls forth gratitude and creates love, 
which in its turn begets obedience to llis will 
The Dean of Peterborough says* “It reminds us 
of what ought to be tlte perpetual attitude of our 
hearts and lives It tells us, it speaks eloquently > 
to us, of a daily feeding on Christ, of a daily com- 
ing to the fountain open for sm and uncleanness, 
of a daily occasion to exercise brotherly love, and 
to draw closer together ^hose spiritual bonds by 
which as Chiistians we are united one to another. 
It reiniiids us that without Him we can do nothing; 
that as He gives us IIis most precious body and 
blood in tliat Holy Sacrament, so He gives us all 
spintual succour and refreshment whenever and 
wherever we draw near to Him in faith. It is a 
witness to us that as He loved us and gave Himself 
for us, so wo are not our own, but are bought with 
a pnee, that Ho claims us for His service and 
sends sis forth. His consecrated priests, with the 
sprinkled blood upon our consciences, that we may 
glorify God in our body and in our spirit, which aie 
His.” 



Holy communion— its definite teaching iss 

I liave else\rhorc endeavoured to pomt out that by 
Baptism we enter into the covenant of grace. At 
his conversion tho believer realises the benefit of 
that covenant, and each time he combs to the Lord’s 
Supper he publicly renews his pledge to the Lord 
to be His faithful servant, and to the Church, the 
body of believeis, he renews his engagement to be 
one with tlicm. By that act of fellowship and 
communion he publicly professes what Butli said to 
Naomi • “ Thy people shall he my people, and thy 
God my God.” Dr Bonar says . “ Tlie bread is the 
bread of the Covctiant , far of old whosoever did 
cat anothei^s bread, did in tliat very act enter into 
fellowship with him To eat even a stranger’s bread 
was to covenant wi^ him To sit at one table, to 
eat of one loaf, was the seal of friendship. Hence 
the deep meaning of the Messiah’s words, ‘ He that 
eateth bread with Me hath lifted ux) his heel against 
Me ’ (Ps zli 9) , and again, ' He that dippcth his 
hand with Me m the dish, the same shall betray 
Me ’ (Matt. XXVI 23). 

“The wine is the wvne of the Covenant ‘This cup 
is the New Testament (Covenant) in My blood’ 
(i Cor. xi. 25) It IS covenant-wine of which we 
diiiik ; it IS covenant-wine which iills ‘ the cup of 
blessing,’ ‘the cup of sahatioii,’ ‘the cup of the 
Lord ’ (i Cor x 2 1). The blood of which tiiat wine 
speaks to us is ‘ the blood of tho everlasting cove- 
nant ’ (Hcb. xiii 20) , the covenant ‘ ordered in all 
things and sure’ (2 Sam xxiu. 5); the blood by 
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which He has made peace upon the cross (Col. i. 
20), the blood by wbidi He has redeemed, and 
washed, and reconciled ns (Rev. 1. 5 i 9 i Kom. 
V. 10) ; the blood in which He has washed both our 
persona and our robes (Bev. viL 14). It is the 
covenant-blood, the sacnhcial blood, tho blood of the 
new covenant that has done all this.” 

Moi-eover, the very attendance of the behever at 
the JjOid's table teaches the necessity of a public 
piofcsaiun of his faith. In the American wax a 
woman is reported to have accompanied a certain 
regiment carrying a ila<*. When asked what she 
could do, she replied, “Well, 1 may bo helpless and 
unable to do much good , but at all events I can 
show whose side I am on.” »The open confession 
of the cause of Christ has a distinct advantage It 
encourages others to follow the example set, by 
inspiring more timid ones with confidenco; and 
strengthens the choice of the individual who makes 
the profession. Fubhely availing ourselves of tho 
privilege of drawing near to the Lord's table is an 
outward showing of our colours, a declaration of tho 
side we are on. It requires no small courage, os 
many a young believer knows from personal expe- 
rience, to ][{ecoine a communicant, to remam behind 
when others turn their backs on the Lord’s table. 
We ma/rect assured that such will receive a distinct 
blessing, and will by degrees acquire more and more 
stiength to witness for their Lord and Master. 

The Lord's Supper symbolises certain of the great 
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important fandamental tratbs of Christianity. When 
ve see the bread broken, our thoughts naturally 
turn to that Buffenng, bruised body of His, hanging 
on the cross, \rith pierced wounds, the blood from 
which IS symbohzod by the wine. As the com- 
municant partakes of the bread and wme, and thus 
sustains the physical life, he is reminded that Chiist, 
who is the “ true bread ” and the “ vine,” can alone 
sustain the spiritual life. "Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man, and dnnk His blood, ye have no 
life m you ” (John vi. 53). It, moreover, represents 
the union between the bqjiever and his Saviour 
, The food we eat and the wme we drink not only 
strengthen the physical life, but become a part of 
the body itself. As we receive and partake of that 
food, so are we taught the necessity of a partici- 
pation in Him who is thereby symbohsed. When 
wo swallow the bread and thus appropriate it os 
. our own, how natural to ask ourselves. Have I really 
appropriated Christ as my Saviour ? If so, have I 
fully appropriated Him ? Am I daily Icaming 
more and more of His power ? " Tho people that 
know their God shall be strong.” It is possible to 
have a piopeity without knowing its full value; 
there may be hidden mineral resources unknown to 
the owner. It is also possible to be a child of God, 
to know what the Saviour has done for us, i^ithout 
knowing all He is prepared to do for us, if we will 
only trust Him. 

It has been remarked that " broad is the natural 
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symbol of all that suppoits our physical life," there- 
fore it must be a beautiful symbol of that Living 
Bread which came down from heaven. As bread, 
the symbol of' all food, strengthens the body, so 
Christ alone is the source of strength to the believer. 
It is His strength which enables him to be more 
than conqueror, m the daily conflict with besetting 
siu subduing the sinful lusts of tlie flesh. His 
flesh “is meat indeed, and His blood is drink 
indeed.” 

“ ifia body, broken in onr stead, 

Wo sue in tins memorial broad , 

And so our feeble love is fed 

Until He come 

His foarful drops of agony. 

Ills life-blood, shed fur us we see , 

The nine shall tell the mysteiy 

Uutil He come.” 

Not only is union required between Clirist and 
the communicant, but the Lord’s Supper teaches 
that unity should exist between the communicants 
themselves. The Bishop of Carlisle points out that 
the last of the three conditions mentioned in 
answer to the question, “'What is required of 
them who come to tlie Lord’s Supper ? ’ is tliat they 
‘be in cBarity with all men.”’ That “one loaf” 
speaks, of one body, in which all are united, of 
which Christ is the Head. It is rather an unfor- 
tunate thing that in our Communion Services wo 
lose the idea of <me bread, inasmuch as the bread is 
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usually dividud iuto little squares before being 
issued, only one of which is broken by the officiating 
minister. The bread is divided for the sake of con- 
venience, as the difficulty of administering the Lord’s 
Supper to large numbers would be very much iu- 
creased if the original plan was adhered to, of passing 
one loaf round, and lettmg each communicant break 
off a piece. It IS, however, a question whether it 
would not have been wiser, m the Communion 
Service, to have followed the plan adopted in the 
Saptismal Service regarding the water. The prin- 
ciple of immersion has boon maintained ; but the 
practice of sprinkling, being more convenient and 
suitable to our climate, is allowed as an alternative. 
In the same manner, it might have allowed that 
when the numbers of communicants wore few, one 
small loaf entiic, should bo blessed and broken, as our 
Saviour is usually leprcsented doing when the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Sapper is depicted. This, however, 
is a matter of mmor importance, so long as the great 
fundamental truth of the unity of the Church is 
maintained, with all its attendant consequences, such 
as the care each member should have of the others. 
If each of the nch brethren felt more their obligar 
tious of to the poor, and the strong ones considered 
more the weak, the outside world would See that we 
were in the real sense of the word one body, of which 
“ the members should have the same care for one 
another. And whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it , or one member be honoured, 
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all the members rejoice with it” “ For we being 
many, are one bread, and one body ; for we are all 
partakers of that one bread.” 

In connection with dividing the bread before- 
hand into little squares, we lose also the original 
custom of passing the bread round among the com- 
mumcants. At the Beformation some of the Swiss 
lleformers attached great importance to this, believ- 
ing it to bo in accordance with our Savioui’a 
words (Luke xxiL ly): "Take thi^ and divide it 
among yoursdves." A letter still exists, written 
by Zwinglc to the King of France, in defence of 
the old custom being revived. He says : “ It has 
often been found that some who happened to sit 
together, but who had formerly had feuds and hatred 
one with another, in thns partaking together, either 
of the bread or of the cup, have laid aside the pas- 
sions of their minds ” There can bo no doubt what 
the early custom was, and it might have been well 
if our Communion Service had maintained the prin- 
ciple We are not, however, bound to follow the 
original institution in more matters of detail. It 
must be remembered that the early disciples 
were men of a similar station in life, and would 
have no objection to receive the bread from each 
other. Sift Christianity has spread, and we have 
now to provide for a system which biings the dif- 
ferent social classes togethet, without offending the 
prejudices of either. There may be over-fostidious 
people of the upper classes who might perhaps 
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shrink from partaking of bread if passed around 
with homj hands soiled with honest labour. Chris- 
tianity leaves its followers to adapt trifling matters 
of detail to the customs of the people. 

Though not bound to follow the exact details 
of the original institution and the customs of the 
primitive Church, it is a little difiScult to see why a 
certain party within the Church of the present day 
attach such an extreme importance to the officiating 
minister repeating to each individual the words of 
administration when he delivers the bread and the 
cup to them. I remember an officer telling me 
• that his father moved up from the country to a 
very large town parish, in which there were a 
great number of communicants. Being a hard- 
working man, but physically not very strong, he 
adopted the method of repeating the words to every 
two people, instead of to each individual, as had 
' hitherto been the practice in that church. He 
merely did it because the other method greatly 
fatigued him. The people, however, got so indignant 
that his life was made a perfect burden to him ; and 
so, for the sake of peace, he returned to the original 
custom, and probably either impaired his health, or 
neglected other work, perhaps of greater io^ortonce. 
It is quite true that the actual wording of the 
Prayer Book bears out these extreme people, •but at 
the same time it is very questionable if such word- 
ing was not purely accidental. 

At all eveuts, it is a veiy old, time-honoured 
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custom not to repeat the words to each individual. 
Doubtless when the Prayer Book was compiled 
no one attached any importance to this; and it 
must be remeihbeTed, moreover, that m those days 
the number of communicants was usually smaller 
than now, and the proportion of clergy to the laity 
much larger. Besides which, we must not forget 
that time in those days was not a question of great 
moment. Under any circumstances, it is unwise 
to attach importance to trifles of this kind ; but in 
this particular instance it is a peculiarly unfortunate 
thing to do, as it distrasts our thoughts from one of 
the important lessons taught us in the “ one bread." 
Elsewhere I have endeavoured to show that in 
Baptism and m Oonfirmation twhvtdnalism is essen'- 
tial. God looks for individual faith and holiness 
in every one admitted into the Church. But once 
in the Church, each member should be made to feel 
that he is not an isolated unit, but one of a body, 
all the members of which suffer or rejoice to- 
gether. It IS recorded of the iirst Duke of 
Wellington, who had approached the table, that he 
saw an old shoemaker hesitating whether or not he 
should avail himself of the only vacancy, which 
happened to be next to such a grandee. The Duke 
looked up and said, " Come, kneel down here, my 
man ; we are all one at the Lord’s table." Of coarse, 
people may differ; but Z must say I feel that the 
words slowly and solemnly repeated to each railful 
in a reverent manner — never mind whether they are 
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high or low, rich or poor, edacated or uneducated — 
has the effect of making each communicant realise 
the common bond of union he has with those around 
him. I observe that the Bishop *of Manchester, 
in his recent charge, referring to the importance of 
the Church adapting herself to the necessities of 
the present time, recommends this method, with 
the view of relieving the overworked clergy, who 
must otherwise find the service very trying, espe- 
cially with the increasing number of communicauts 
at the great festival seasons of the Church. I have 
no wish to attack those who differ from me ; but I 
sincerely beheve that the great bulk of the laity 
of our Church would not have supported the con- 
gregation alluded above in their ungenerous, 
harsh treatment of a devoted, hard-working clergy- 
man. 

Professor Candlish mentions what he considers to 
be some symbolical teachings of the Lord's Supper, 
regarding the plan of salvation. Ho says: “ It illus- 
trates very strikingly the freeness of the gospel offer, 
in the simple giving of the elements without price 
or condition ; all that is required on our port bemg 
simply the taking of what is presented to us by 
God in Christ . . . The simplicity ^f faith is 

shown by its being represented under the figure of 
eatmg and drinking, the most natural and instinc- 
tive acts of human nature. . . . Just as bread and 
wine nourish and invigorate the bodily life of man, 
so, this ordinance teaches us, does Christ, when re- 
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ccived and fed upon by faitb, give and sustain tbe 
life of the sod ” 

The same writer says also : “ In this ordinance 
we not only lobk at the symbols of Christ’s death, 
but we receive and feed upon them, and so it sym- 
bolises further our participation m Cbnst as cruci- 
fied for us. As the bread and wine are not only 
held up for contemplation, but held forth for our 
reception, we ore taught that the Saviour is not 
only presented as an object of historical belief and 
admiration, but offered to us for personal appro- 
priation.” • 
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PART L 


CHAPTER Xr. 

nOLT COMMUNION — ^THN GUESTS AND SELF- 
EXAMINATION. 

Having so far considered tlie mstitutiou itself, it 
may not be out of pKce to pass on to tlie question 
as to what persons are invited to the feast. Hr. 
Bonar points out that Ciirist mvited "the mvUt- 
tiule" to sit down on the grass and be fed when 
Ho was pieacliitig the gospel to them; but that 
when He was about to institute the Lord’s Supper 
He said. “Where is the guest-chamber, where I 
shall eat the possover with My disciples f ” (Mark 
xiv 14) He preached to tAotisa 7 id 8 and ministered 
to their physical wants, but He mvited only twelve 
to the sacred feast, thus showing that ft was ap- 
pointed, not for the world at large, but (or the 
Ohuicti alone. Regardmg the Passover we are told 
“ There shall no stranger eat thereof” (Ex. xu. 43). 
The true Israel of God were alone welcome. The 
nations that kn^w not J ehovah wore not invited. As 
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m the type, so in the antitype ; only those are invited 
as guests who have received the wedding garment 
Such also is pie teaching of our Church in the 
invitation, " Draw near with faith, and take this holy 
Sacrament to your comfort" The Church invites 
those only to whom she can say, “ Take and eat this 
in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed 
on Him m thy heart by faith with thanksgiving." 
The following arc the words of the pubhc invitation : 
“ Ye that do indy and earnestly repenA you of your 
stns, and are in love and charity with your neigh' 
hours, and intend to leai a new life, following the 
commandments of God, and walking from henceforth 
m Bis holy ways, draw near with faith, and take 
itus holy Sacrament to your comfort." While invit- 
ing all to come and hear the gospel, the Church 
invites those only who have availed themselves of 
its benefits to partake of this Sacrament. 

The Bishop of Carhsle ^ points out that the answer 
in the Prayer Book to the question, " What is re- 
quired of them who come to the Lord’s Supper ? " 
may be divided into three parts, viz. : — 

I " To examine themselves whether they repent 
them truly of their former sms, steadfastly purposing 
to lead a new life.” 

2. “Have a lively faith in God’s mercy through 
Christ, with a thankful remembrance of His 
death.” 

3. “ Be in charity with all men.” 

1 “nte Wortliy CammiuJfiiat,* Ij the Lwtd Bidiop of Culide. 
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It vill be observed that the firet two couditions 
laid down clearly indicate that those who drew 
up our Prayer Book intended none but true be- 
lievorSj “ steadfastly purposing to lead a new life,” 
to bo invited. Tlie Bishop of Carlisle says ‘ “Beyond 
all doubt this be required, and it is a most 
reasonable requirement ; for to take no higher view 
of the Sacrament than this, we may regard it as a 
mutual pledge given by Chrktians to each other 
that they will keep the commands of Christ, . . . 
and doubtless, whatever oUier and deeper meaning 
the Txird’s Supper may have, this it must have, that 
is, it must be regarded as a pledge of our desire and 
determination to live m accordance with the will of 
Ilim whom wo thon^mest solemnly recognise as out 
Lord and King” 

Whetlier we turn to that part of the Word of 
God which deals with the Passover, or that which 
refers to the Lord’s Supper, or to the Prayer Book, 
it IS the tiuc believer, and he alone, who is iiivitcil. 
To him alone can it be a Eucharistic Feast of 
thanksgiving and praise. Those who have despised 
or who have not availed themselves of the benefits 
to be derived from Christ’s death, cannot “take 
comfort ” at the thought of that death. Far bettor 
for them that Christ should never have died, than 
that, having died, they should fail to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of His death. Instead of 
taking comfort, they may well tremble, for we are 
told that those who set Him at nought will ono 
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day call to the moantains and Tochs, " Fall on us, 
and hide us from the wrath of the Lamb.” 

The Apostle Paul says to the Corinthians : “ Let 
a man examine* himself, and so let him eat of that 
bread and drink of that cup ; ” and again, to the 
some people, in the Second Epistle : “ Examine youn- 
selves, whether ye be in the faith : prove your own 
selves" (2 Cor. xiii. 5). If God’s people only are 
invited to this sacred feast, surely the first question 
for each of us to put to ourselves is, “Am I one 
of them ? ” As one wnter says : “ A token of love 
presupposes at least a Villmgncss to receive the 
love of him who gives it; it would be of no 
value to one hostile or indifferent to him. So tlie 
Sacraments are fitted for choqshing and increas- 
ing the life of faith when it has already begun; 
but not for imparting it where it has not been 
before.” 

This IS a question that no clergyman, parent, or 
friend can undertake to answer for another. They 
may do much towards helping an intending com- 
mumcant to come to a nght decision ; but no man 
can undertake the solemn responsibility of judging 
for another. The clergyman is bound to admit the 
individual ^on his own profession, except in the 
coses of notorious evil-liveis, who, as a rule, do not 
present <themselves at the Lord’s table. If the 
person has been truly brought to a knowledge of 
Christ, he is welcome, however weak may be his 
faith, to come and partaka But if this has not 
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been the case, such an one only “ eateth and drink- 
eth unworthily,” and consequently “eateth and 
dnuketh damnation (margin, judgment) to himself.” 
But why should any poor soul remdm in a doubt- 
ful position 1 The feast is prepared. The invita- 
tion has gone forth “ Come, for all things are now 
ready.” Let the true penitent come immediately; 
for “ now is the accepted time, now is the day of 
salvatiou ” 

It is, indeed, a blessed result of self-examination if 
it reveals to a soul its true state, even though it may 
for a time keep him from dtrawing ncai to the Lord’s 
table. Many a one has never taken the trouhlo to 
examine himself, and is therefore uttcily nnconscious 
of lus conditiou. Itaving, however, done it for the 
first time in the light of God’s Holy Word, the en- 
quirer may well stand aghast, to find out how bad he 
is in the sight of a holy God. It is not that he is 
worse than lie was before, but that he has for the 
first time asceitaiued his true condition. This very 
sense of sin should lead him to cast himself oU the 
Sm-bcorcr of tlic world, the token of whose love for 
him, even in his lost estate, is set forth in the Lord's 
Sapper. Oh, glorious results of self-examination, 
when there is joy in heaven over one ^nner that 
I’epentcth' 

The second thought in connection with Hie sub- 
j'ect of self-examination is for the believer. Having 
realised his union with Clinst, and his personal 
interest in the great woik done for him on Calvary, 
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Le has again and again partaken of the elements 
which so beautifully commemorate that finished work. 
But however many times he may have drawn near 
ho IS not exoTferated from obeying the injunction, 
“ Let a man examine himself, and so let him eat 
of that bread and dnnk of that cup” Doubtless 
this is the reason why the Ton Commandments 
inserted in the Communion Service before 
the actual celebration. Briefly summed up, they 
remind the communicant of his duty to God and 
lus duty to man, and present so many different 
headings on which he Sian examine himself. In 
Scotland the relics of an old custom still exist in 
some places, termed “ fencing the table,” which seems 
to have a similar origin. Befo];p the actual admim- 
stiution the Piesbytenau minister gives an address, 
pointing out the solemnity of the occasion, and urg- 
ing those to withdraw who are hviug in open sm 
or any known inconsistency of conduct. “ Fencing 
thelable ” in Frcsbytcrian Churches, and placing tlie 
Law before the participation in Episcopal Churches, 
were doubtless each appointed with the same object. 

The Eev C. H. Spurgeon says: " But before you 
can i-emember Chnst well hero, you must ask the 
assistance ^of the Holy Spirit. I believe there 
ought to bo a pieparation before the Lord’s Supper. 
I do net believe in Mrs. Toogood’s preparation, 
who spent a week in preparing, and then finding it 
was not the Ordinance Sunday, said she had lost all 
tlio week 1 do not believe in that kind of prepare- 
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tioii , but I do behove in a holy preparation for 
the Lord’s Supper: when we can 011 a Saturday, 
if possible, spend an hour in quiet meditation 
on Christ and the Passion of Jesus, when, espe- 
cially on the Sabbath afternoon, wo can devoutly 
sit down and behold Him; then these scenes 
become reahties, and not mockeries, as they are to 
some.” 

Those who have made long voyages at sea 
will remember how carefully the commander of 
the vessel, or some officer appointed by him, exa- 
mines each day his position by moons of obser- 
vations of the sun. While some of the passengers 
are carelessly speculating as to their whereabouts, 
the responsible officials arc making accurate ob- 
servations. It is too important a matter to 
leave to speculation, as it is easy for a ship to 
drift a few degrees to one side or to the other 
from the coarse it ought to pursue. Hidden 
rocks on cither side have sent many a noble 
ship to tlie bottom If, then, careful examination 
is necessary when mere temporal interests are at 
stake, how much more careful should we be in 
spintuol matters, when eternal mterests are con- 
cerned. 

The Apostle Paul sets us a noble example in 
the physical, mental, and spintual discipline which 
he voluntarily endured, giving as his reason, " Lest 
that by any means, when 1 have preached to others, 
1 myself should be a castaway.” Well would it bo 
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for many of ua if we more fully followed his 
example. Of coarse, self-examination, like many 
other good things, may bo abused, and may degene- 
rate mto little diore than mere formal self-introspec- 
tion, which does more harm than good ; but wisely 
and cautiously used, it cannot fail to be an iin- 
purtant and useful means of grace What better 
time can bo appointed than during or before Holy 
Oommunion, at stated periods, to solemnly seorch 
our hearts, and ascertain how it is with our spiritual 
life 2 What can be done at any time is, as a rule, 
so coiitmually postponed'' that it is frequently not 
' done at alL 

Time glides along almobt imperceptibly, and often 
wo feel quite unconscious of its flight. Without 
self-examination we should be also unconscious of 
any change in our spiritual state. Though no 
take no note of it, wo may be quite sure that 
wo are spiiitually as well as physically undergoing 
a thorough change. It is a solemn question that 
we should put to ourselves • Are we advancing, grow- 
ing in grace, becoming more and more liko our 
iJivine Master ? or ato we taking a retrograde path, 
being more and more mfluenced and actuated by 
the motives tliat prompt the worlds May we 
never foigct that, as truly as the force of gravity 
exists, d>aggiug down every unsupported body, so 
truly IS there a power around us to draw our affec- 
tions downwarda It should be our object, then, 
to cultivate ovoiy means that helps to draw our 
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alTections upwards Christ said, “ I, if I bo lifted 
up, will draw all men unto Me.” He was hfted up 
on the Cross, and in the Lord’s Supper we com- 
memorate that event which has been a great mag- 
netic power for drawing upwards the affections of 
thousands and milhoiaa — a ''great multitude which 
no man could number.” There is nothing like a 
look at Him who hung on the Cross at Calvary, to 
wean our affections from the things of the world : 

“ Tell me tlie old, old etory, 

When you have cause to fear 
That this worlifs empty gloiy 
Is costin'; mo too dear." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

HOLT COMMUNION — ^THE DAYS OP CELEBRATION. 

Having considered the natnre of the ordinance and 
the qualifications of the guests, perhaps the next 
thing to be considered dionld be, how often the 
guests should attend the Sacred Feast In the case 
of the Passover, of which we read in the Old Testa- 
ment, we find that it was observed annually. But 
when we turn to the Hew Testament, with its many 
increased privileges, we find that during the revival 
which followed on Pentecost, the rejoicing bohevers 
appear to have met together to break broad on the 
first day of the week (Acts xx. y). The Church 
has wisely refrained from laying down any instruc- 
tions on the subject, beyond merely appointing a 
minimum ilimit of three times in a year. Daring 
seasons ^of revival and blessing, who would dare to 
place a maximum limit to the number of times 
believers should together communicate with their 
Saviour? If a frequent maximum limit was ap- 
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pointed, it would soon degenerate into a standard of 
formality, each one feeling that he had to partako 
BO many times in a yoar, or in a month, whether 
there was any spiritual response or not. 

The frequency with which God’s people should 
communicate not having been mentioned in the 
Bible, has become very much a matter of custom in 
different countries, different Churches, and different 
ages. Among the Boers in South Africa — in a large 
country, with a thinly scattered population, physical 
obstacles, such as swollen rivers, hilly districts, and 
absence of means of locomotion — a half-yearly or 
even an annual celebration of the ordinance is con- 
siderod sufficient. 1 have thought, when present at 
a celebration to which many of these rough, hardy 
farmers most have ridden over a hundred miles, 
frequently exposed to great dangers, how often 
would Englishmen communicate under similar cir- 
cumstances ? The Scotch peasantry, who again 
are scattered about over moors and hills, as a rule 
do not communicate oftoner than half-yearly or 
quarterly. In tlie larger towns that are growing 
up, the custom of such long intervals between 
communions is dying out gradually, and more fre- 
quent opportunities are being given. Even in 
England, in some of the old country pahshes such 
innovations as monthly communions have hardly yet 
found their way. 

It must not, however, be thought that long inter- 
vals show any disregard for the ordinance. They are 
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rather the perpetuation of costoms established when 
there were obstacles in the way of more fieqnent 
communions. It will almost inrariably be found 
that where long interTals are the rule, very great 
regard is pud to the ordinance itself, when ^e day 
does amve. The Boers and the Scotcdi are both 
strong proofs of this. Eren the women in South 
Africa frequently spend a fortnight, exposed to 
great dangers, going to the Lord’s Supper in a 
waggon drawn by sixteen oxen. The Sacrament 
sometimes extends over many honis of the day. As 
regards the Scotch, an interesting little bit appears 
in the Queen’s Diary, describing the Communion 
Sunday at a Scotch kirk, showing how greatly 
impressed she was at the celebration of tlie 
ordinance : 

** It was all so truly earnest, and no description 
can do jnstice to the perfect devotion of the whole 
assemblage. It was most touching, and I longed 
much to join in it ” [“ Since 1873,” the Queen 
in a footnote, ** I have regularly partaken of tho Com- 
munion at Orathie every autumn, it being always 
given at that time.”] To see all these simple, go^ 
people, in their nice plain dresses (including an old 
woman in her mutch), so many of whom I knew, 
and some df whom had walked far, old as they were, 
in the dpep snow, was very striking. Almost all our 
own people were there. Wo came home at twenty 
minutes before two o’clock.” 

The general rule in England is to have communion 
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monthly or weekly. Two of the most opposite 
extremes, the Ritualists and the Plymouth Brethren, 
attach very great importance to the ordinance being 
partaken of every week, as more in accordance with 
Scriptural precedent. I was once staying with a 
general officer who bad held a high command out 
in India, and was a bit of an autocrat As ho had 
joined the Brethren, I asked him if he happened 
to know an eminent man of their body. “ Yes,” 
said ho, " I had occasion to rebuke him very sharply 
for a want of discipline the last time ho came here, 
for preaching the gospel in fhe morning” On my 
'remarkmg that I hardly thought tho more fact of 
preaching tho gospel m the morning a sonons 
offence, he replied : “ The Brethren always break 
bread every Lord’s Day in the morning, and he 
should not have been away preaching the gospel, 
as ho could have done that in the evening. Why, 
he could not have broken bread at all that day ! ” 

It must, however, be borne in mind that it was 
during a season of great revival that the early Church 
communicated so often We have no record that 
such was the intention of the Great Founder of the 
institution. I .am not, however, aware of any argn- 
ment in favour of monthly as opposed to Quarterly 
communions, that are not equally apphcable to 
weekly as opposed to monthly celebrations ; dlways 
supposing that the desire for such frequent com- 
munions is not the result of mere formalism. If true 
that the Apostolic Church broke bread every Lord’s 

M 
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day, no reason exists why the Chnrch of the nine* 
teenth century shonld not do so. 

The frequency with which God’s people partake 
is, after all, Aot such an important matter as the 
value they attach to the spiritual benefits doiivod 
from obc^enco to their Lord’s command, “ This do 
in remembrance of Me,” and the right understanding 
of the nature of the ordinance. Frequent commu- 
nion may arise from a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the benefits to bo derived, and a supersti- 
tious regard for the ordinance itsolf ; or it may aribe 
from a heart in full coi&manion with God, and long- 
ing for the piivilogos of the outward expression of 
that spiritual desire. Long intervals, on the other 
liand, may ariso fix)m a negligent, careless indiffor- 
ence, not sufficiently realising the inestimable bene- 
fits of the institution ; or they may arise from a very 
great regard for the ordinance, and a fear tliat, being 
too frequently repeated, this external aid should be- 
come too familiar and ordinary to be of such holy 
significance as when used at longer intervals. Certain 
it is that those who communicate frequently, and 
those who do not, practically acquire very different 
views of the ordinance. Those who go in so strongly 
for frequent communion seem to speak of it in much 
the some way as they would of family prayers in 
the morning. I do not say that they arc wrong in 
doing so ; 1 merely record it as on opinion formed 
from observation. Far from being wrong, I think it 
IS quite in accordance with human nature. That 
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which ia frequently done haa a atrong tendency to 
bocome formal. Aa, however, the Bible doea not 
Bay how often the nte ia to be celebrated, and our 
Church has not committed itself td any definite 
statement on the subject, beyond fixing a mini- 
mum limit, it ia for each child of God to decide for 
himself how often he should partake of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The next thing to be considered is, on what days 
should Holy Communion bo celebrated J Dean 
Stanley has pointed out that tlie day of the original 
institution was Thursday. *It was nu the eve of 
' the day precedmg our Lord’s death, which is sup- 
posed to have been on a Friday. The Church, 
however, attaches no importance to the commemo- 
ration of the actual day of the week. The same 
writer atatoa that Calvin did make an effort to got 
the Church to recognise the original day, bnt his 
suggestion was never carried out. Though the day 
of the week haa been almost forgotten, the Boman 
Catholics, and a certain section of our own Church, 
once in a year commemorate the Thursday preced- 
ing Good Friday — ^viz. , Holy Thursday. 

When we turn to tlio Word of God we find that 
the “ first day of the wook,” the reaurre^ion-day, 
was universally recognised as the proper day on 
which to commemorate our Saviour’s love* to us. 
His death would have been of no avail to us had 
He not risen agom, showmg that Ho had power 
over death itself. It is a thanki^ving feast; so 
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tliat our thoughts should dwell on Tictory. “ He 
hath led captivity captive.” The early Christians, 
doubtless led the Spirit of God, took a joyous 
view of the feast ; and though no command exists 
to commemorate the events of their Saviour’s death 
on any particular day, they doubtless saw that 1^ 
breaking bread on the Lord’s day the thoughts of 
believers for all time would be turned to Christ’s 
victory over death, His resurrection from the grave, 
and the hope of His final appearing. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

HOLY COMMUNION ^AT WHAT TIME OF THE DAY 

SHOULD THE BITE BE ADMINISTEBED ? 

As tlie Church attaches no importance to the actual 
day of the original ipstitutiou, so it attaches none 
to the actual hour. The Reformers were above 
such trifles as calculating what should be tlio 
amount of water used in Baptism, or decid- 
'ing the hour at which the nte of Holy Com- 
munion was first instituted. They roirained from 
committing themselves to any stated time, but left 
it open to each minister to act as he should find it 
most convenient for the people. In the z ist Canon 
it says: ”The Holy Communion shall be administered 
the parson, vicar, or minister, so ofte^ and at 
such times as every parishioner may communicate at 
least three times in the year." From the rubric in 
the Communion Service it is clear that the in- 
tention was that the rite should be administered 
after the sermon. The wording is as follows: 
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“Then shall follow the sermon, or one of the 
homilies already set forth, or hereafter to be set 
forth by authority Then shall the priest retnm 
to the Ixird’s table, and begin the oifertory,” &c. 

It is related of an eminent Dean, that when ho 
was informed that a certain Bishop had publicly 
announced that he nould not ordain a man after he 
had reached the ago of thirty, he quietly remarked : 
“It is peculiarly unfortunate that lie should have 
selected jiiat the very age at which our Lord com- 
menced His ministry on earth, os the limit at which 
His serrants should ^ forbidden to commence 
theirs.” The tluiught has no doubt often occurred 
to many, why a certain party in the Church should 
hare selected just that very pf'nod of tho day when 
our Lord instituted tho Holy Communion as tho 
very time to be avoided by the Church now To 
say the least, they have pitched upon a particularly 
unfortunate time 

Those who arc so opposed to evening communions 
fiequently urge that it is an innovation on tho 
practice of the Church for many centuries This is 
only one of tho many proo& we have, how certain 
people rigidly adhere to old customs, and get so 
wedded ^ them, as to think that any innovations 
must necessarily bo wrong. It is not many years 
since •evening services were introduced. At one 
time they were innovations. Before the introduction 
of gas into our towns, and the proper mannfacturo 
of candles for village chnrches which have no gas. 
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evening aervicea were ^moat out of the queation. 
It waa not that the Church looked upon them as 
undesirable, but simply that a practical difficulty 
existed against their use. Tliose whg have read the 
" Life of Simeon ” will remember what a bitter storm 
of opposition he raised at Cambridge when he 
announced that he was going to have an evening 
Bcrvica Even earnest religious people did not liko 
to countenance him in his innovation. Professors of 
religion are after all like other people ; for frequently 
the love of old customs and associations may warp 
their judgment. A atoiy la^ld of a Scotch minister 
who announced that he was going to tiy and improve 
the singing in his church ; among other things ho 
intended to give up the old habit of reading out 0110 
line at a time to siug. The custom doubtless arose 
in times when people committed psalms to memory, 
and sang without books, as they wore expensive 
in those days, and few could read. Each hne was 
read out to assist the memory. The announcement 
that the time-honoured custom was to be abo- 
lished was received with on outburst of indignation, 
and a village meeting was summonod to protest 
against such an innovation. The minister felt 
bound to atfend the meetmg to hear what had 
to bo said against his very innocent %uggestion. 
An old woman turned to him and said : “ To think 
that you, a minister of the gospel, should be so 
opposed to God’s Word ! Does it not say that you 
are to give us Mine upon line?”’ Old customs 
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and habits becomo \ery dear to us, and often Scrip- 
ture IS dragged into the argument with about on 
equal amount of irrelevancy, when we are merely 
contending foi; what we have been accustomed to 
from our childhood. 

It is satisfactory to know that it is becoming 
more and more recognised, that not only must tho 
Church adapt herself to the habits and customs of the 
different countries into which slie goes, but that if 
she wishes to retain tho position she has acquired as 
a National Church, she must adapt herself to the 
ever-changing circumstopces of the nation In Lon- 
don, which wo may take as tho centre of national life, 
there wore in tho year 1883, according to “Maoko- 
son’s Guido,” 289 ohurches in which Evening Com- 
munion was celebrated, as coidparcd with only 6 $ 
in which it was tho practice in 1869. Thus in 
the metropolis alone, witliin fourteen years, there 
has been an increase of about 224 churches whore 
the practice is observed. I am informed that the 
increase m all the other great towns, such as Liver- 
pool and Manchester, is considerably greater. 

Passing on from the actu^ teaching of tho Church 
to what some of our leading men have thought on 
the subject, we find the Bishop of Lincoln saying : 
“ It appeafs probable that this meeting for break- 
ing of bread took place on the evening of Sunday. 
It appears, then, that this was a stated day and hour 
for Christian assemblios; not, perhaps, without some 
reference to the &ct mentioned by St. John concern- 
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ing tlie first Lord’s daj of the Christian Chai'oh : 
‘ The same dajr at evening, being the first day of the 
week, camo Jeans and stood in the midst, and saitli 
unto them. Peace be unto you.’ T)ie Holy Supper 
was instituted on an evening, and it was towards 
evening when our Lord took bread and blessed 
it, and gave it to the two disciples at Emmaus. 
Observe the intimation given, that the primitive 
Christians assembled specially on the Lord’s day 
for the reception of the Euchanst, and for hearing 
tho Word.”* 

The Bishop of Worcc^tov thus expressed his 
views Li Ills charge of 1874: “No particular 
time of day is fixed or recommended for the 
service by authority, though until recently the 
practice was almost 'universal of administering the 
Lord’s Sapper at the conclusion of the Morning 
Prayer. The necessary inference from this silence 
leaves our clergy at liberty to administer the Holy 
Communion at any time of day which may be 
thought most conduciie to edification, and leaves 
eveiy member of our Church also at liberty whether 
or not to attend the Lord’s Sapper fasting. To 
many persons the long preceding service of Morn- 
ing Prayer is a most welcome introduction to Holy 
Communion, leading the thoughts hdhven-ward, 
and preparing us for the highest pomt of devotion 
in the Lord’s Supper. By others the most piofit- 

* Quoted by “Freebyter” in the Chmkman, in an admiiaible 
•iticle on Evening Communion. 
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able time is fonnd in the earl^ morning, when 
the spints are refreshed by sleep, and before the 
pressure of the daily distractions of earthly care and 
business. Nor. should we hesitate, I think, to ad- 
minister the Holy Communion in the ovoning when 
occasion seems to require it, as in large towns the 
occupations of family life loavo no othor time so 
free for tlio enjoyment of quiet in devotion. Many 
who have tned the practice of Evening Communions 
have often assured me that the effect of them is 
liighly beneficial, and that the loss of them would 
bo felt, especially by thc^ poor, as a great and irre- 
parable evil. 

“ My reverend brethren will allow me to say that 
I think all these considoratious should be duly 
weighed in fixing the number olid times of adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper The people of our 
parishes have a right to such opportunities of 
attending the Lord’s Supper as after full considera- 
tion of personal and local circumstances appear 
most conducive to edification. We individually 
have no right to close what the authority of our 
Church has loft open If any of ns would repre- 
sent it to bo a law of our Church to receive the 
Holy Communion fasting, wo ore stating what the 
truth does^ot warrant. If wo would say that the 
taking jsf Holy Commumon without fasting is a 
bin, we are giving countenance to a grievous error 
touching one of the great points of difference bo- 
tween our Church and the Church of Home — an 
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error founded on a totally wrong view of the nature 
of the Lord’s Supper, and of the process by which 
the faithful communicant eats and drinks our 
Lord’s body and blood in it, on error which ob- 
scures the purely spiritual character of that pro- 
cess, and at least favours tho notion of such carnal 
eating and drinking as our Lord condemns in tho 
sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel.” 

The Bishop of Peterborough says . “ Our Lord docs 
not limit the celebration of the Holy Communion 
to any special hour of tho day Tho original time 
of administiation was at tlie close of tho first hour 
of evenlhg But at any timo of the day or night 
wo are authorised to transport the Church to tho 
bodsido, and thero to commemorato, and to cuminii- 
nicate to a departing or languishing brother tho 
benoiita of tho precious death of Christ. In somo 
of our churches early communions have been adopted 
with great advantage, and witliont any idea of thus 
gradually bringing in what is called Low Muss 111 
tho llomish Church. ... In some casos tho Biicharist 
has boon administered in tho evening of the day of 
Confirmation to all, or all but a few of tho catechu- 
mens from tho parish llosults, however benoficial, 
would, of course, not tempt a worthy pastor to intro- 
duce, or the Bishop to sanction, the use df the liberty 
allowed by our Church, if Scriptural, or evoQ reason- 
able ol^cctions against its use could be made good. 
But ample warrant thore surely is for Evening 
Communion in the institution of llis Supper by 
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the Lord, and in the practice of apostolic and after 
times. ' While they were eating, He took the 
bread, and after sapper He took the cap.’ Surely 
oar Church does well when she bids os in ‘ these 
matters to cleave to the first beginning, hold fast 
tlie Lord’s tradition, do that in the Loi'd’s com- 
memoration which Ho Himself did. Ho Himself 
commanded, and His apostles confirmed.’ . . . 
Even as to the circumsfAnces of place and time, 
in themselves indifferent, it is from those who vary 
from His institution, not from those who accord 
with it, that apology is dae. Bat I have heard it 
said that the administration of the Eacharist in the 
evening by the Lord Himself is not an example to 
bo followed , that it is a mere exception, in no case 
to be a precedent. This is bold ; bat I read some- 
thing bolder still. I read that Evening Communions 
are a profanation If so, the reproach cast upon 
them falls on Ghnst and His apostles; for His 
apostles, too, broke the broad at the evening meal : 
or rather, it shows that in the minds of tliose who 
utter it there are theories which were not in the 
minds of our Lord or His apostles ” 

Dean Goalbum, thongh he honestly states that he 
prefers Morning Commnnion, yet says that he can 
find no Scriptural or other arguments against Even- 
ing Communion. Ho says: “ It is somewhat notice- 
able that at the very time when some ecclesiastics 
in onr Church are seeking to re-establish Fasting 
Commnnion and insisting upon its observance. 
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others of an opposite school are introducing into 
their churches evening celebrations, not indeed 
os at all essential or obligatory, but as the only 
way, in their view, of providing opportunities of 
communicating for certain classes whoso engage- 
ments do not admit of attendance in the forenoon. 
Perhaps this is one of the numerons instances of 
which one extreme of sentiment and practice 111 
the Church begets another — ^in which the pendulum 
of thought, having swung in one direction, not only 
comes back again to the perpendicular position, but 
swings equally for in the direction opposite. I must 
bo doubly cautious what I say on this subject of 
Evening Communions, os having personally and for 
myself a strong insljinct against them, which can 
liardly, 1 fear, bo justified on grounds of reason It 
must bo admitted that no exception whatever can bo 
taken against Evening Communions, either from tho 
Holy Scriptures or from the Book of Common Prayer, 
or from the Constitutions and Canons of the Church 
of England. Nothing, as I believe, can be alleged 
against them but a very ancient and prevailing cus- 
tom of the Church, such as is quoted in favour of 
Easting Communions, worthy of respect, no doubt, ns 
being very ancient and prevailing, but by^o means 
to be erected into a law of conscience, and capable 
in its very nature of modification or alteration to 
meet new circumstances of the Church and now 
phases of society. And if 1 personally happen 
to feel (as I do and many with me) that for myself 
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Commumon lato in the Evening, when the wear and 
wony of the day has sensibly told upon the freshness 
of my mind, is nnedifying, I will not, on any account, 
make my consc&ence a law for my brother, but will 
fully behove that he may and does find edification 
in a different view of the subject, or at all events 
that he thinks (surely a good and noble sentiment) 
that his own private edification is to be postponed 
to that of his flock.” 

That many have, however, contended against 
tolerating a custom that is found to be so convenient 
to the public at largd* is undeniable ; bnt as a 
rule their arguments are based on old tra^tionary 
customs, which, with all due respect, one cannot 
help thinking will soon be, exploded. Times 
change, and if our Church does not adapt herself 
to the wants of the age, she will cease to retain the 
affections of the people. Nothing shows more the 
absence of any tangible sensible objections than the 
introduction of such an argument as the following, 
by a certain Bishop in his first charge. Having 
praised the system of early Morning Communion, 
he goes on to say: observe with less satis- 

faction the prevalence, especially in largo towns, 
of Evening Communions. I am by no means pre- 
pared to speak of this arrangement m the strong 
tonus of condemnation which are sometimes em- 
ployed with respect to it ; but nevertheless I deeply 
regret it. I do not indeed regard it as in itself 
inherently wrong. That which was, for however 
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short a time, tolerated in apostolic days, cannot have 
in it the nature of sin ; hut, on the other hand, I 
certainly feel that it is contrary to the mind of the 
Church, guided, as we profess to 'believe, by the 
promised help of the Holy Spirit.” One cannot but 
respect the courage of a man who will speak out Ins 
convictions, even though the conclusions ho may have 
arrived at almost amount to the absurd. Had somo 
eccentric but earnest layman propounded such views, 
they would not have been worthy of comment ; but 
that an eamcbt-minded Bishop should seriously main- 
tain before a largo body oPeducated clmgy that tho 
example set by our Lord was only for a time tolerated 
by tho apostles, and sot on ono side by them os soon 
as convenient, comes penlously near tho ludicrous 
It certainly is satisfactory to know that his lordship 
does not think that the example of our Lord has “in 
it tho nature of sm,” as such would not havo been, 
for “ however short a time, tolerated in apostolic 
days.” One has heard of good men, slightly eccentric, 
who have founded noble institutiona, and have inter- 
mixed with a great deal that is good something that 
IS foolish. As soon as such men die, their successors, 
while carefully observing all that is good and noble, 
remove every trace of the little eccent^cities that 
once existed. Tf his lordship was rightly reported 
on this occasion, it would almost appear 'that he 
thought that the practice of the great Founder of 
Christendom required a httlo modification at the 
hands of the Apostolic Church, before it could be 
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handed down as a safe example to the Christians of 
the nineteenth century ! That on earnest, devoted 
Bishop should advocate such views, which one knows 
ho cannot sononsly believe in, only diows how 
party spirit can cany men away, and make them say 
things that in their calmer moments they would 
utterly repudiate. 

As a matter of fact, Evening Communion la veiy 
far from being an innovation. It is really going 
hack to the primitive institution. Its having been 
called a “ Supper ” denotes the time of day when 
it was originated. If we carefully compare Luke 
xxii with John xiii. we find that after sniper, or 
‘‘Supper being ended,” tho Lord first instituted 
the rite, and then washed the disciples’ feet Judas 
then “went immediately out, and it was night.” 
That sacred meal procedod that tcmblo night spent 
in the Garden of Gethsemano. Tho Saviour seems 
to hare most fully anticipated the awful trial 
approaching, and to have sought strength for the 
conflict in communion with His disciples and with 
His Father. “ With desire I have desired to eat 
this possover with you before I suffer.” 

I know there ore some who try to make out that 
the Lord’s Supper was delivered after midnight, and 
therefore in the early mormng ! Such special plead- 
ing onlys demonstrates the weakness of their cause 
The sacred meal took the place of tho Jewii^ Pass- 
over, an institution which it is well known was 
celebrated in the evening, in memory of that awful 
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night Trhen the firstborn of evoiy Egyptian was 
struck dead, and the children of Israel were hurriedly 
entreated to leave the land of Egypt Our Saviour 
immediately after the Passover instituted the Holy 
Communion, and if any inquiries wero made as to 
where was the lamb for the sacrifice, doubtless the 
same answer was given that Abraham gave many 
centuries before : “God will proride Himself a lamb 
for a burnt-offering” 

If we were to commemorate Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, the morning hour would be the moro suitable 
timo ; but as we commemoAte His death, one would 
naturally suppose that os He did not die in the 
moiTiing, that time would be less suitable than the 
afternoon or evening. The actual hour at which 
our Saviour gave up the Ghost nos tho “ninth 
hour ” (Mark xv. 34), which, according to our cal- 
culation of tune, would be in tho afternoon. 

It is supposed that tho evening for many years 
was adhered to as tho time of day fur thn early 
Chnstians to comraumcate 'J'lio Loid’s Supper 
appears to have been originally preceded by an 
evening meal, which was called the Agaiwo or love- 
feast. It is worthy of comment that though the 
Apostle Paul, in i Cor. xi, very severely Jilamcs tho 
Corinthians for tho abuses tliat hod crept in, he 
never points out that tho evening was a wrong or un- 
desirable timo in which to have the Sujiper observed. 
In Acts XX. 7 we find the Apostle taking port in 
a late Communion: “And upon tho first day of 

N 
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the week, when the disciples were come together to 
break bread, Paul prooched unto them, ready to 
depart on the morrow; and continued his speech 
until midnight/’ 

We have no distinct information as to the cause of 
the evening hojir being abolished. Probably it was 
found to be more convenient to have it in the morn- 
ing; and os, unlike the Passover, it was not com- 
manded to bo celebrated in the evening, there was no 
obligation on the early Chnrch to continue it at that 
time, especially os artificial hghts were not so good 
as they are now It muAt be remembered that when 
the rite was instituted there were only a few present. 
Lighting on a large scale would not be required. As 
numbein mcroased, this would becomo more and 
more a practical difficulty, until tlie introduction of 
gas, which enables us to go bock to the time of the 
oi iginal institution when found convemont so to do. 
Dean Stanley contends tliat the use of candles on tho 
Lord's Table by Eoman Cathohes is a relic of tlio 
fact that tho rite was celebrated in the evening. 
Ho says’ “Partly it may have ongmated in tho 
necessity of illuminating tho darkness of tho cata- 
combs, but probably its chief origin is their intro- 
duction at, the Evening Eucharist.” Yet by the cruel 
irony of fate, tho very party which is pledged to wage 
war witdi Evening Communions is also pledged to 
contend for lighted candles at Morning Communions! 

As in India roilroada havo a perceptible effect in 
changing the theology of Hindooism, by making high- 
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caste Bralimms and low-caste pariahs of society sit 
together in the same carnage, so gas companies are 
having a visible result in England in more senses 
than one — in making changes, if nokin our theology, 
at all events in the practical working of our eccle- 
siastical system. Different hours of tlie day suit 
different people. Servants and mothers with large 
families must find it almost impossible ever to 
attend Holy Communion excepting in the afternoon 
or evening Even of those who are not prevented 
by their duties from attendmg in the morning, how 
many are there who are so^physically and mentally 
constituted that they cannot enjoy then what they 
would delight in at n later hour. It is not as 
if those who plead for the evening lioiir wanted 
to insist on the others giving up Morning Com- 
munion. The evening hour does not interfere with 
the morning hour. Some thoro are who like to 
partake in the quiet of the early morning, before 
the work of the day commences. Others tiiere arc, 
however, who feel that they can enjoy it better in 
the calm evening, when the toil and turmoil of the 
day’s work is over. Surely we must learn to live 
and lot live in this busy age ! The harsh custom of 
forcing people, however varied their tas^, duties, 
and surroundings, to partake at one hard-and-fast 
stereotyped time will, wo may hope, soon become a 
thing of the past. 

Wliile pleading for toleration in all things in 
which the Word of God has not laid down fixed 
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laws and rules, one cannot holp feeling how reason- 
ably God’s people may plead for the toleration of 
that hour in which our Saviour Himself originated 
the rite and partook of it. 

“ It Iiappened on a solemn eventide, 

Soon after He tbnt was onr Surety died. 

Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 

The scene of all tliosu sorrows left behind. 

Sought their own village, busied os they went 
In mnsings woitliy of the great event , 

They spake of Him they loved, of Ilini whose life. 
Though bhimelesa, had incmred perpetual strife , 
Whose deeds had left,sin spite of hostile arts, 

A deep memorial graven on their lieaits. 

« • • 

The neu acipiaintance soon became a guest, 

And made so welcome at them simple feast, 

He blessed the bread, but taiiishcd at the woni. 

And left them, both ixclaiming, ’Twos the lionl ! 

Did not our hearts feel all He deigned to say 7 
Did they not bum within ns on tlic woy 7 ” 

It is to bo feared that the refusal on the part of 
some to tolerate the evening os a suitable time for 
Holy Communion has anson not altogether from 
one motive. The great bulk of those who hold 
it are those who object to all change of cus- 
toms, be they good or bad. But among some of 
the most earnest opponents of toleration in this 
matter sare found those who are over pleading for 
indulgence in changes they are endeavouring to 
introduce in other directions. As it is not so much 
from a love of leaving things alone tliat these dis- 
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countenance Evening Communion, ^e must look 
elsewhere for their reasons, and doubtless we find 
them in a morbid hankermg after Fasting Communion. 
It would be quito out of the question*for the majority 
to abstain from food till the evening ; but as some 
think that the more fact of receiving the Holy Com- 
munion after the recipient has partaken of food is 
ivrong, they oppose Evening Communion, and at 
the '4aino time advocate having the Loi‘d’s Supper 
beforo breakfast, so that one sometimes hears of 
its being celebrated at as early an hour as 5 A.M., 
and from then up to 8 A u* 

If wo' go back to the original institution, we find 
(Matt xxvL 21-26) that the rite was administered 
immediately after a meal, “ as they were eating ” the 
feast of the Passover. If we turn to I Cor, xL 34 
we find tho Apostle telling the Connthians to “nat 
ot home ” beforo they como to the sacred supper. 

The Bisliop of Lmcoln, in his recent charge, thus 
writes of Pasting Communion : “ Wo need not 
Bcniplo to say that any members of the Church of 
England who, on the plea of rovcrenco for the autho- 
rity of the ancient Church, venture to require fastuig 
as a condition of receivmg the Holy Communion, 
which by the custom of our churches is often not 
administorod till half the Sunday is over, not only 
set themselves up against tho authority* of the 
Church of England — ^which for the most part ad- 
ministers the Holy Communion at mid-day, or even 
later, on Sundays — ^but even against tliat ancient 
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Ghui'di to whidi they appeal. For what do such 
porsons do ? They change Sunday from a festival 
into a fast day, and would require others to do 
the same. They quote Tortullian and Angustino in 
behalf of Fasting Communion; let them therefore 
listen to those doctors of the ancient Church The 
one says that it is * sinful ’ to fast on the Lord’s 
day, and the other declares that it is ‘a great 
scandal ’ to do so ; and tlie ancient Church declared 
that if a person ventured to fast on the Lord Day, 
he ought to be excommunicated, and not allowed 
to come to the Lord’s table ” * 

It IS somewhat dilQlcult to see from whence those 
who advocate Fasting Communion get their example. 
They do not got it from the anq^eut Church ; nor do 
they get it from the ajiGstles, and still less do they 
get it from Christ. It probably originated in that 
ago to which I have already referred, in which some 
earnest souls gradually peiwerted the truth, on the 
subject of the reverence due to the elements. At 
first they thought it was more honouring to the 
elements that they should not mix with other un- 
digested food Dr Jacob mentions that “it was 
declared to bo blasphemy, and an inspiration of the 
devil, to SQiy that the broad and wino received by 
a communicant passed through the same natural 
processes as other food.” No wonder that the 
Church of that age lost its hold on the scientific 
men of the day, and had consequently to resort to 
* Tnenmal Addreasos by the Diahop of Linculn, 18S2 
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the brute furco of physical persecution to Keep its 
learned Galileos from publicly denouncing' its 
scientific heresies. 

Those who have read much on the woikmg of 
magic, will remember that periods of long abstinence 
from food have always been closely associated with 
the anticipated benefits. The body when weak from 
want of food will very senously affect the mmd, 
which in a weakened state will all the more readily 
iiccept the teaching of superstition The spirit of a 
superstitious age has stamped itself on the teaching 
of religious devotees, and it is to this gross piece 
of matei^alism that some would now go back. The 
Dean of Peterborough shrewdly argues that if it 
IS necessary to take the Jloly Communion fasting, 
in order that the Heavenly Visitant may be received, 
tlio covclusion IB inevitable that the Heavenly Visi- 
tant must toko His departui'e before food can again 
be received. Dut men cannot live without food, nor 
can they work without frequent food, so that the 
actu^ time 111 which there is no undigested food 
I'emaining is very short. Is it only during these 
periods that the Heavenly Visitant comes ? What 
terrible difficulties and degrading superstitions oven 
a slight deviation from the truth leads us into ! 



( sa> ) 


PART 1. 


CnAFrEll XIV. 

lIilLY COSmUNION EXCUSES FOR NON-ATTENDANCE 

CONSIDERED. 

It may not be out of place to consider 'some of 
llie various cansos ^ which prompt people to absent 
Ihoiiisolvos ^\hon the invitatiqp is given, “Draw 
near with faith, and take this Uoly Sacrament to 
your comfort ” , 

Some icmain away because they think it is a too 
Roloniii and awful tiling to partake of what is called 
111 the Prayer Book “ holy mysteries.” This doubt- 
less arises from a superstitious view of the ordinance, 
and from not clearly understanding the meaning of 
the words “ holy mysteries.” They do not imply 
that there is anything mysterious about the institu- 
tion, but pierely that the bread and wine have a 
sacred meaiiiiig, and are therefore unlike ordinary 

t 

’ I cannot refrain fniin Fccommemlinj' an admirablo little tract, 
ninit suitable fur ilutributiun in a pariHh, called “ The Gos{)ol in the 
Iiutd’H Supper,’’ by the Uev J K. SamiiHon, which deals uiust 
ably, and jct simply, with the vanuus exciues usually given. 
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food. It has often been pointed out that the letters 
of a book are myaterica to the uninitiated, but that 
does not argue that there is anything mysterious 
in the nature of letters. To those who are not 
taught of God the bread and wmo are mysteries ; 
but to those, however uneducated they are, who have 
been taught of the Holy Spirit, the bread and the 
wine are “ pledges of His love ” and “ tokens of sal- 
vation.” It IS quite true that the ordinance is a 
most solemn one, but so are all God’s ordinances. 
It IS a solemn thing to preach the gospel, and an 
equally solemn thing, perliaps, to listen to it Our 
salvatidh or our condemnation may be dependent on 
tlio way we hoar it. It is a very solemn thing to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, but a very much more 
solemn thing not to partake of it. The late Bishop 
WilbqjL'force used to say that a person was no more 
justified in breaking one of God’s commands tlian 
another, and yet many who would not infringe the 
command “ Thou shalt not steal,” lived in habitual 
disregard of the command “ Do this in remembrance 
of lilo.” If we are not in a position to partake of 
it here below, we certainly shall not bo in a position 
to partake of the marriage-feast above. 

Some remain away because they do not feel 
“ good enough,” and fear therefore to partake un- 
worthily.” It 18 a common excuse, “ 1 am pot Bnf6- 
ciontly holy to wanant my becoming a communicant.” 
At first sight this seems to arise from deep-seated 
humility, but if we analyse it a little more closely, 
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vre shall find that it is the result of ignorance of 
the nature of the ordinance. All true believers are 
invited , but then believers have no intrinsic holiness 
of their own. Holy enongh ” they never will be. 
Christ said that He came to seek and save that 
which was lost. The self-nghteons may /eel worthy, 
but no truly humble child of God can do so. 
The poor humble believer is told that his feelings 
are not consulted in the matter. Enough for him 
that the same loving voice tliat once said to him, 
“ Wash and be clean,” said also, “ Do this in re- 
membrance of Mo ” 

‘ According to Thy gracious worJ, 

In meek liumilitv, 

Thu will I do, my d>ing Lord, 

I will remember Thc^l 

Gcthscmanc can I for^'et, 

Or there Thy confliit see, 

Tlime agony .md bloody Bue.it, 

And not remember Thee 7 
Hi member Thee, and all Thy pami, 

And all Thy love to me ' 

Yes, while a breath, a pulse remains, 

Will I remember Thee ' * 

If those who say that they are not worthy mean 
that they have not yet accepted Christ as their 
Saviour, we would in all affection urge on them the 
importance of settling this question. Continuing 
to disobey the loving, pleading entreaties of Christ 
is not, however, tho way to become worthy. Some 
speak as if they expected that in tho course of a 
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few years tLey might become more worthy than 
they are at present. This is but a device of the 
Evil One, to make them delay accepting the 
gracious oiFors of mercy. As each dday, each year 
rails on, more and more sins are added to that 
already long dark hst. The only worthiness the 
Bible tells us of is that which we obtain when 
God imputes to us the righteousness of Christ. 

Those who do not feel “ worthy enough,” as they 
express it, often quote the text which St Paul 
made use of to the Gonnthuins: “Ue that catoth and 
diinketh unworthily, eatetluand dnnketh damnation 
to himslif, not discerning the Lord’s body." But it 
must be evident, as is pointed out by the Rev. A. 
R Fanssett, that there is a great distinction between 
unvmlhtly ammumcatvng and unworthmm m the 
2ier8on»who ecrnmunxcaia. Some of the Corinthians 
deliberately violated the saorameiilal least, and by 
“ not discerning the Lord’s body ” treated it as a 
common mealj nay, worse than that, for some of 
them seem to have come to it in a state of intoxica- 
tion (i Cor XI. 21). 

The Rev. Armstrong Hall says : “ But a careful 
study of the epistle, and the chapter before us, will 
show that very senous practices had ansen at Connth. 
Persons came to the Lord's Supper as they did to a 
fe:ist or an onlmary meal, liungiy and thi];sty, and 
ate and drank to excess; tliey failed to recognise 
that tlie bread and n mo were symbols of the Lord’s 
body and blood ; and in utterly profaning the ele- 
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ments they did f^erons diahonour to the PerBon 
and Sacrifice of the Redeemer. Tlie Corinthians 
wore ‘judged’ and condemned by their own conduct, 
and God was obliged to punish some of the worst 
offenders with sickness, and even death, in order 
that the eyes of the Church might be opened to the 
enormity of their sin. Wt may safely assert that 
such excesses ami yross dtslionaar are rendered impos- 
sible by the manner in which the Holy Communion 
IS administered in the Church of England; and St. 
Paul’s words, as quoted m the exhortation, must be 
understood os a solemn warning to the Christloss 
and mechanical worshipper, that he who knowingly 
profanes God’s holy things, and takes His name in 
vain, will not bo hold guiltless, by Him, but sooner 
or later will reap a harvest in accordance with the 
seed which he has sown. The sin-burdened, pardon- 
Bcoking, Christ-desiiing soul need have no fear; 
such the Fatlior longs for, the Saviour welcomes, tho 
Spirit invites : unworthy indeed in his own person, 
he cannot receive this Sacrament unworthily, for he 
is earnestly seeking to derive from it those blessings 
which his Lord desires to bestow.” 

To receive unworthily is very different from tho 
unworthinoss that each humble child of God must 
feel, the nhworthincas that gives appropriateness to 
that beautiful prayer, “ We do not presume to come 
to this Thy table, 0 merciful Lord, trusting in our 
own righteousness, but m Thy manifold and great 
mercies. We are not worthy so much as to gallier 
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up dio crumbs under Thy table. But Thou art the 
same Lord whose property is always to have mercy. 
Giant us therefore, gradons Lord, so to eat the flesh 
of Thy dear Sou Jesus Christ, and to drink His 
blood, that our sinful bodies may bo made clean by 
His body, and our souls washed through His most 
precious blood, and that we may evermore dwell in 
Him and He in us.” 

Sometimes on entenng a strange church, or even 
one’s own church at unexpected seasons, one sees 
the white cloth laid on the Communion table, indi- 
cating that the Lord’s Supper will lie partaken of. 
The qudition is put by each one to himself, “ Shall 
I remain ? ” Often tho answer is, “ I am not pre- 
pared , ” or, “ I did not ex^iect to communicate to- 
day, so I have not collected my thoughts ; ” or, “ I 
should not like to partake in an unprepared state ; ” 
and so tho child of God, at the close of the sendee, 
puts on his hat and joins the thoughtless throng 
who turn their backs on those pledges of a Saviour’s 
love Is this nght Can it be so ? Docs it ever 
occur to him that some day he may as une.\pectedly 
be ushered into the presence of his God ? Will un- 
faithful communicauts be unprepared then? Not 
if they are God’s children, washed in tho precious 
blood of His only-begotten Son. They are children, 
though often disobedient ones . 

But if prepared to bo suddenly ushered into the 
presence of tho King of kings, by what process of 
illogical reasoning do they consider that they are not 
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Bufficiently prepared to unite with their fellow-creit- 
tures in eommemorating their Saviour’s love in that 
holy ordinance ? I am no advocate for thoughtlessly 
and heedlessly .neglectmg beforehand to collect one’s 
thoughts, when one knowingly is about to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper. On the contrary, I think we are 
bound to reap as much benefit as possible from the 
institution, and the more wo cultivate beforehand 
systematically everything that may tend to help our 
communion with God, the better and tlie greater 
will be the benefit we shall derive. But helpful as 
a preparatory course cf self-examination, reading, 
and prayer may be, wo must remember that this is 
by no means absolutely necessary. Some work up 
their feelings to the required ^ pitch, if they do not 
actually say the words “I am prepared.” 'J’ho 
truth conveyed in the lines, 

"All the fitncua He reqniruth 
Is to feel your need of IIiiii, ’ 

is as true in this matter of coming to the Lord’s 
Table as it was in coming to Christ in the first 
instance as a poor lost soul 

One writer has said that " the truest preparation 
is a deep sense of the requirements and emptiness of 
the soul.’^ Whether wo have been able or not pre- 
viously to go through a coarse of preparation, if wo 
unexpectedly find ourselves invited to the feast, let 
us not turn our backs upon it. There will be plenty 
of time, even in the shortest form of Commiiiiioii 
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Service in our Church, to collect our thoughts and 
concentrate them on that erer-welcome theme, “ the 
old, old stoiy of Joans and His love.’ We may 
have come to church like the two disciples who 
journeyed towards Emmaus, not expecting any spe- 
cial blessing ; we may leave it, saying to ourselves, 
“ Did not our hearts hum within us while He talked 
with us by the way, and while He opened to us the 
Scriptures ? ” 

“ Too anon no ri'ac , the ayntbola disappear 

The Feast, tliuugU not the Love, u passed and gone 

Tlic^icad Olid wine xcmoTe*hut Thou urt here — 

Kearer than ever, still my Shield and Sun. 

“Feast afUr fon^t thus conies and pa»<es by, 

Yet, passing, poiflts to ilie glad Feast above ; 

Giving sweet foretastes of the festal joy, 

Vhc Lamb’s great biidal-feast ot bliss and love ” 

Some there are who remain away from the Com- 
munion Table becaiiso a few who do go there aro 
hypocrites. Of all the most illogical reasons brought 
forward by these who turn their backs on the Lord’s 
Table, this one is perhaps the most unreasonable. In 
the first place, who are we that we shonld constitute 
ourselves tlie judges of the consciences of others ? 
Wo must not forget that things whiefi might bo 
glaring inconsistencies in ourselves may, filter all, 
bo meroly the fault of training in others. Such may 
be “ weaker brethren,” whom wo are commanded to 
receive, and whom wc may bo able to help in spirit- 
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nal things ; if by no other way, at all events by a 
consistent example. 

But supposing such ore in reality what they 
appear to ns to bo, hypocrites, why shonld we 
deprive oniselves of the benefits of this sacred 
ordinance because of the faults of others? Oar 
Lord must havo known what was in the heart of 
Judos ; but lie treated him as He did the rest of 
the apostles, even permitting him to partake of 
the Lord’s Sapper. Are we to deny ourselves the 
benefits of prayer and reading God’s Word because 
hypocrites follow our example ? To cveiy body of 
believers, doubtless, some few who are not leal will 
attach themselves for some reason or other. Whilo 
fully recognising the necessity of guarding against 
the intrusion of unworthy members, we must bear in 
mind that it was of this dispensation our Sl^vioiir 
said, “ Ijet both grow togetlior till tlio harvest.” A 
narrow, harsh spirit of judgment maybe as injurious 
to tho Church as the lax, lenient want of discipline 
which permits of a low standard of morality Becauso 
some come to the feast uninvited, surely those who 
aro invited need not remain away. If wo aro to 
wait till all the evil in our midst has been elimi- 
nated, wo shall have to wait till human nature is 
something veiy different from what it is. 

I have no wish to go out of my way to say a word 
against such an earnest, devoted body of Chnstians as 
that one known as the Brethren ; but I cannot rofr.iin 
from pointing out what terrible havoc they have 
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mado of Cliristian unity among themselves by this 
emsessive judging of one another before partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper. If we have erred on the one 
hand by being too lax in our Church, they have 
failed on the other hand, and have consequently 
lost their testimony as a united body. I once asked 
a minister if there were any Brethren in the town 
in which he lived. “ Yes,” he replied, “ wo have 
twenty of them, divided into eighteen sects, who 
refuse to break bread with oach other ! ” Doubtless 
tills was an exaggeration, but it shows what ho 
thought to bo the prominent characteristic of that 
body — vbs , that of internal divisions, which arise out 
of the abuse of private judgment. It would be well 
if all acted on the principle of endeavouring to see 
with whom they can unite, instead of ascertaining 
from ^hom they ought to separate. At the bottom 
of this spirit of judging too often there exists a sclf- 
nghteouB spirit, which tells us that wo ore all right, 
and that it is only others who are in the wrong. 

The “open and notorious evil-liver” is to bo 
warned not to presume to draw near ; but beyond 
this a close and curious scrutiny into the inner 
life, and the motives which prompt some to attend 
can never be advisable. The Church wisely accepts 
men on their oivn testimony, believing *that they 
are what thoj profess to be, unless proved tc^ be the 
tontrnry. Any other action would lead to end- 
less disputes and wranglings, which would not be 
to tlie edifjiug of the Church. If the best of us 

0 
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iii-o but poor, improiitaLle servants, with many faults 
and flaws in our conduct, need we be surprised at 
the still greater faults and failings of others ? We 
are all naturally prone to be tolerant of those faults 
to which we are mott addicted, and to be equally 
intolerant of faults in others to which we are not 
tempted. This in itself is enough to warp our judg- 
ment concerning them, even when wo are thoroughly 
cognisant of all the facta of the case But how often 
do false judgments and misunderstandings arise 
out of absolute ignorance of the real truth of the 
matter. We see men and things as they appear ; 
but One eye alone sees them as they reallyhire. 

Some there are who remain absent from the Lord’s 
Table because they fear that afterwards they might 
fall into open sin, and thus bring disgrace on the 
cause they prize so highly, and to which they con- 
sider tliemselves such unworthy adherents This is 
a very different class from that just considered, and 
one which must claim the sympathy of every child 
of God who has ever felt the power of temptation. 

Often those who are the holiest are the most 
oppressed at seasons with a sense of their own 
weakness and unworthiness. But is that any reason 
why they should remain away ? On the contrary, 
many have found the sacred table to be the 

“ Sttcct iwiting-place of evciy heart 
That feels the plague of sin, 

Yet knows the deep mysterious joy 
Of peace w ith God within.'’ 
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We call it Holy Conimunion becanse there we 
expect to hold sweet communion and fellowship 
with our risen Lord. Wo can trust Him to honour 
His own appointed ordinance by His real spmtual 
presence in the heart of each true believer. That 
presence gives the weary pilgrim a strength he sorely 
needs. The presence of the Captain of our salvation 
enables oven the feeblest soldier to commence afresh 
the conflict with sin. To remam absent when the 
invitation goes forth to “ draw near,” is surely not 
the way to obtain the required strength. If the 
poor, weak soul says that* he fears he will fall into 
sin, he ’may well be asked, where then will he turn* 
fir strength? Hemaining absent will not make him 
belter To such the Apostle would say, “Chiist 
alone is able to keep you from falling " 

*Come, sock tour Lonl, and ponder o’er His mil, 

('onic, drink the n me, and cat the limkeii bread, 

Meet emblems of the strength ye so nmch need ” 

The more we fear to fall and the moie we feel 
our own weakness, the more need has each humble 
believer of this sacred ordinance. Stronger ones may 
he able to do without it; but for poor weak souls such 
as we are, we cannot, we dare not, do without it. 
Tlie love of some may be so real, so Strong, that 
many waters cannot quench it ; but our Jpve is so 
weak and faint that we must carefully foster every 
moans tliat fans the sacred flame. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HOLY COMMUMTON — CX)9SIDERATI0ir OF THE DIFFEBENT 
HAMLS AFFLIEiS TO THE HITE. 

As reiy frequently the ordinance of tLo Lord’s 
Supper is spoken of under different names, it may 
be well to say a few words as to tbe meaning of 
tlie terms which are m general use „ 

Tlie following names are often given to this socred 
meal : — Sacrament , Holy Communion ; The Lord’s 
Supper, or the Feast ; The Breaking of Bread ; Tlie 
Eucharist. Ploch of those terms expresses one or 
other of the different thoughts connected with the 
rite. The word “ Sacrament” means simply a solemn 
religious rite. Our Church defines it as “an outward 
and visible sign of an Inward and spiritual grace 
given unto us, ordained ly Christ Hvmsdf" 

The Bishop of Winchester says of it: “Tlie word 
Sacrament (mcramenimi) is an ecclesiastical rather 
than a Scriptural term. The onginal meaning of 
the word sacramenium was (i) anything sacred; 
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hence (2) a sacred deposit, a pledge ; and (3) most 
commonly, an oath, especially the military oath 
which soldiers took to be faithful to their country, 
and obey the orders of the general *’ 

Though Baptism is as much a sacrament as the 
Lord’s Supper, yet as a rule the term “ the Sacra- 
ment ” applies to the Lord’s Supper rather than to 
Baptism. Doubtless the reason for this is, that 
Bapfism, being only an initiatory rite, it is never 
repeated ; while the Loi'd’s Supper is so frequently 
celebrated that it is always taken for granted in 
conversation that that pdtticular sacrament is the 
0110 referred to 

The term “Sacrament” itself denotesthat it is some- 
thing sacred; it cars tbrth devotional feelings of holy 
reverence Dr. Iluratias Bonar says of it : “ The 
servieo is a holy servico ; the table is a holy table ; 
the symbols are holy symbols. He who provided it 
and presided at it is the Holy One, and they who par- 
take are called ‘ holy brethren.’ All hero is sacred. 
It IS ‘ holy ground,’ in approaching which we arc, like 
Moses, called to put off our shoes from off our feet ” 

The term “Communion” brings before ns the 
thought that in that sacred meal we have, in the 
Jirst place, communion and fellowship ^th Christ 
our risen Lord. “The cup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ ? The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ ? ’’ ( l Cor. x. 1 6 ) 
In the 3 ee(»ul place, wo have the idea of fellowship 
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one witli another. Union is strength. The presence 
of others gives confidence. Alone, each individual 
is but one of a mass of disintegrated units. Tho 
visible Church on earth, represented by the few 
who in each place partake together of the Loi'd’s 
Supper, is to weak individuals what tho oak is to 
the ivy. It gives sup^iort, and enables that which 
otherwise might bo trampled under foot to riso 
higher and higher. This commumon and fellowship 
gives a cohesive furae and power to the individuals 
who make up tlie Church at large. 

The term “ Lord’s Sifpper,” or “ Feast,” speako, 
first, of man’s need, tho craving want w'lnch things 
of this world can never satisfy ; and seimdly, it 
speaks of the wonderful siipplyi Well might the 
Apostle exclaim, “ Oh the depth of tho luhcs both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God* how unseai'ch- 
able ara His judgments, and Ills ways past finding 
out ! ” Tho more wo contemplate man’s need, tliu 
more struck w’e must bo with the wonderful supply 
with which Divine giace has met it. Yet, strange as 
it may appear, there are some who see no beauty m 
Him who IS “ the chiel'est among ten thousand ” and 
“ the altogether lovely ” The feast is ready, the invi- 
tation has (gone forth, all are invited : “ Whoso is 
simple lot him turn in hither ; as fur him that wiint- 
eth understanding, come, eat of my bread, and drink 
of tho wine that I have mingled " (Pi-ov ix, 4). 

The expression “ breaking bread,” though it has 
no reference to tho wine, embraces the tw'o elements. 
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and ia doubtlcas used in the shortened form for tho 
sake of brevity. It teaches the doublo truth of 
“ My body broken for you , ” “ My blood shed for 
you “ The bread which we break, is it not tlio 
communion of the body of Christ?” “For we, 
being many, are one bread, and one body ; for wo 
aro all partakers of that one bread ” The bread of 
which the Apostle says we are all purtakeis is the 
same bread of which Christ said, “I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven , if any man 
eat of this bread, ho shall hve for ever and the 
bread that I will give ia my flesh, vhich I will givo • 
for the’lifo of the world.” The partaking of that* 
one bread cemonta together the individuals, though 
many, in one body 

The term " Eucharist,’ which is deiivod fiom tho 
Greek word euchansiia, signifying “ thanksgiving,” 
denotes tho foolings of the communicants tow .mis 
their Saviour. Tho childron of Israel in cele- 
brating tlie Passover, looked back with feelings of 
gi.ititude to Him who had led them forth out of 
tho land of bondage. They had good cause to feel 
thankful when they remembered the cruel task- 
masters and tho bitter bondage from which they 
had been released. But after all, their release 
was but from temporal evil, whereas tlio child of 
God has bei^n released from a much ntoro fatal 
bondage — the dominion of tho Evil One. When 
the believer remombers the rock from which ho 
was hewn, and tho pit from which he was digged, 
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and contomplatos tlio wonderful price paid for 
that redemption, he haa even more cause to be 
thankful. 

In a snow-clad country I remember hearing of the 
dead body of a poor woman being found, almost desti- 
tute of clothing, screening a little boy from the cold, 
chilling blasts. She had lost her way and been over- 
taken in a snowstorm. Having wandered about for 
some time without food, and despairing of saving the 
life of her little ono fram the piercing cold, she put 
it in some comparatively sheltered place, wrapped 
her clothes around it, and then laid her own un- 
' co\ ered body in such a way as to shelter tl'e child 
from the snow and cold wind, trusting that somo 
one would find it alive and cure /or it. Wlien that 
littlo one grew up and hoard the tale of Ins 
mother’s love, how dearly ho would cherish her 
niemoiy, and how joyfully would ho do overything 
n grateful heart could suggest to caiTy out any 
known wishes of that loving mother. Would not 
his thanksgiving in after-years for the way his lifo 
was spared bo over closely associated with memo- 
ries of that beloved ono whose life was lost in saving 
his? 

This is but a faint illustration of the matchless 
love displayed by Him who died for us. When 
celebrating our Eucharistic feast of thanksgiving, 
what a powerful appeal is mode to our love and 
gratitude, to live for Him who did so much for 
us ; and with what shame it must be that wo con- 
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eider how often we have turned aside from witness- 
ing for nim, because of the little suffering or 
reproach that wo may bring on onrselves. 

■' Soo from Hia head, His hands, IIis feet, 

Sorrow and love flow mingled down ; 

Did e’er such love and sorrow meet. 

Or thorns compose so nch a crown 1 

Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

That were an offering far too small ; 

Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my Lfe, my soul, myall ” 

Tlie Eucharistic aspect 8f the foast is, however, 
purely a looking back. There is a still more im- 
portant view of the case, which is a looking forward. 
The Apostle savs; “As often as jo cat tins bread 
and dnnk tins cup, ye do show the bord’s death 
till Ha cmne" (l Cor. xi 26). It reminds the 
f.iithful communicant that it is but a little time and 
Ho will come again. “ lie which testifioth these 
things saith, Surely I come quickly” (Rev xmi 20); 
and the waiting Church responsively replies, “ Even 
so, come, Lord Jesus.” Nothing encourages tho 
faithful soldier so much, when inclined to gi'ow 
weary of tho conflict, as to be reminded that soon 
it will be over, soon he will bo in the prosenco of 
the Captain of his salvation. There ore seasons when 
e\on tho besr ore tempted to take up with the 
things of tho world, which are very real, and somo- 
tiiiies very tempting. The Lord’s Supper reminds 
the Church, and each individual member of it, that 
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they are strangers and pilgrims This is not tlicir 
home ; their Lord is absent. He will return and 
take up each one to be for ever with Himself 

Besides the Kemble conflict with indwelling and 
besetting sin, God’s people are often a suH'enng 
people. “ Whom the Lord loveth Ho chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom Ho receiveth. If ye 
endure chastening, God dcalcth with you as with 
sons ; for what son is ho whom the father cha&tenoth 
not ’ ” (Tleb. xil 6 ) Whether it is the empty 
chair m the family circle, telling of the blank so 
hard to be borne, or wliethcr it is the public crush- 
ing disaster, or the still more trj'ing secret Borinw, 
which like a canker is eating its way into the very 
heart of the individual, all deyite the same thing, 
and are part and parcel of the discipline meant to 
fit us for the home above. But how painful in the 
meantime is it all ! how hard to be bonie ! Then 
comes the Sacred Meal, reminding ns that this life 
IS not our only portion 


“ Wlieii tlic V onry ones w e love 
Kilter on their rest abo\ c, 
i'cenis the earth so poor and vast, 
All our hfe-joy overcast ) 

Hush ) be ciery nnirinnr dniiib. 

It u only ‘ Till lie come ’ 

f'louds and coiiflicta round us press ; 
Would ne have one soriow loss { 

All the shnrpncsii of the croos, 

All that tells the world is l()s», 
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Death, and darkneGfl, and the tomb 
Only wliispcr * Till ITe tome ' 

Sop, the Feaat of Love ia aptcad, 
Drink the wine and cat the bacod 
Sweet mcmoii.ila — till the Lord 
Cull ua round Hia heavenly board ; 
Some from earth, from glory nimie, 
Severed only ‘ Till lie come. ’ ” 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

TBANSUBSTANTIATIOH. 

Feutiaps there is no one thing that exhibits the 
contranety of human nature so much as the way 
in which tho Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
observed. AYhilo some neglect it, and others, if 
they do not entirely neglect it, do not valiie its 
iiiustimahlo privileges, tlioie exists a body who 
exaggerate the importance of the rite, and treat it 
with a reverence which borders not only on tho 
superstitious, but almost on tlie ridiculous. Having 
111 I'art I. icferrcd to tho former class, and shown tho 
positive advantages of the institution, 1 will now 
endeavour to point out some of tlie abuses that, 
growing l^e parasites out of the sacred ordinance, 
have had their root in an exaggerated estimate of 
the efficacy of tho divinely-appointed meal. 

It may perhaps he said that this extreme is a 
fault on the right side, and that of the two evils it 
is the lesser. Be that as it may, the earnest student 
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of God’s Word seeks for the troth as revealed by God, 
aud wishes carefully to avoid either extreme. Be- 
cause some have erred on one side, no reason exists 
why we should err on the other. The opposite of 
wrong in one direction very frequently is wrong 
in anotlier. The truth does not he in cither 
extreme, but in that narrow path, that via media, 
which is so hard to attain, and which nothing but 
the teaching of God’s Holy Word can guide us to, 
and enable us to walk m, when found. 

Human nature is so constituted that if one body 
of men adopt extreme viisws on a subject, the 
chances are that another body will set up a 
staiidaid of opposition. Those who nin into 
extremes, even when, they do so with the very best 
intentions, run a great risk of producing a reactionary 
wave of public opinion, which does an incalculable 
amount of harm to the cause that is contended 
for. There may be a zeal for a cause that is 
“without knowledge." Who can doubt that the 
“idolatry to be abhorred of all men,” so strongly 
denounced by our Prayer Book, produced that 
reaction which at one time was exhibited by the 
cxtKme section of the Puritan party ^ The very 
slovenliness of which the Kitualistic part]; so justly 
complains was undoubtedly produced during that re- 
actionary wave that followed tlie supei-stitious prac- 
tices of the Church of Borne. Many eariicst-minded 
Protestants to this day are so airaid of the reintro- 
duction of Bomish superstition into the worship of 
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their country, that they receive with great caution 
even comparatively harmless things, if they are lU' 
troduced from that direction. Like the Trojans of 
old, who of thpir own accord introduced the wooden 
horse filled with the enemy, who were to open from 
within the gates of the city to admit their fellows, 
our countrymen feel that they have already been 
once betrayed , and so every new device is regaided 
with grave suspicion. 

llie heresies and eirors that have distressed the 
Church m all ages, have more generally arisen from 
the exaggeration of ceitam recognised truths, than 
from the introduction of absolutely nevf matter. 
Tennyson says — 

“ That a lie that is half a truth la e^cr the blackest of lies. 

That R lie irhich u all a lie may bo met and fought with 
outnght, ' 

But a he which is part a truth u a harder matter to fight.” 

The Bishop of Liverpool has well pointed out that 
the chemist who exaggerates the quantity of certain 
ingredients in a prescription runs a great risk of 
poisoning his customer. The prescnption may be a 
very good one, each ingredient may be most valuable 
in its due proportion to the other ingredients ; hut 
let the chlmist upset the relationship by increasing or 
decreasing any of the ingredients, and he may do an 
incalculable amount of harm. As in the science of 
medicine, so is it with theology. There are certain 
sacred truths revealed to us in the Word of God. 
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Some have reference to external, others to internal, 
spiritual truths. As long as each one is received 
and acted upon nghtly, so for it accomplishes its 
purpose. But immediately one tmt}i, or one set of 
trutlis, is exaggerated, the whole order is upset, and 
great mischief fi-equently follows. 

It IS customary to attribute the introduction of 
the sacerdotal element into the Christian Church 
to designing knaves, who had an object thereby to 
accomplish, and to cry down those who hold these 
extreme views, as bad men. This is a theoiy that 
does not for one moment hold good. In the first 
place, ihost liberal-minded men will agree that 
it is an extremely unchantable view to take of the 
case 111 the second^ place, it probably is a device of 
the Evil One to throw Christian people off their 
guard., If Uie less cautious axe told that it is only 
bad men who introduce erroneous doctiine, they 
naturally are less suspicious of good men. But the 
student of the history of great religious moieiuents, 
be they good or bad, tiue or false, cannot shut his 
eyes to the fact that almost every error has had 
associated with it some sincere minds, whose very 
earnestness and zeal were worthy of a better cause 
It 18 possible that designing men hare afterwards 
availed themselves of the sanction and Support of 
good men, to bniig about some purpose pf their 
own. But as a rule it has been the pure in life, 
the earnest and the devoted, who have taken the 
initiative m introducing eiror into a Church, or into 
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any religious system. Good men are not always 
wise. Men of very kind, amiable dispositions are 
not always men of sound judgment^ and no one is 
more ready to 4idmit this than many of themselves. 
I know of one good man who stated that such 
was the constitution of his mind that he “seldom 
heard of a new-fangled heresy that he did not see 
some good in and feel inclined to nibble at 
it I" 

The best of people can be very much led astray 
by their feelings. We read m Judges viii 2 / 
that Gideon “made an*cphod,” and “put it in his 
city, even in Ophrali ; and all Israel wen£ thither 
a-whoring after it, which thidg became a snare unto 
Gideon and his house.” GideQii was a good man, 
and had done good service, but be was liable to err. 
Multitudes who will not follow such men in their 
merits wdl follow them m their errors. One false 
step of an otherwise exemplary person is followed 
with most injurious results. Who can foresee tlie 
evil that may accrue from the influence of one good 
man when acting wrongly ? The religious symbol 
may bo set up for one generation merely to look at 
and admire. The succeeding generation regards it 
with veiiemtion, and is followed by a generation 
tliat reverences it with a superstitious regaid which 
would ha^'e horrifled the originator 

It IS easy to see how excessive veneration 
brought about all the errors tliat have so divided 
Chnstendom. Many earnest-minded men thought 
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at first to exalt the sacred institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. Eealising such great benefit themselves 
from the sacred ordinance, tliey believed that it n as 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of it Hav- 
ing elevated the ordinance itself to a position never 
intended for it by the Great Founder, they naturally 
attached a similar importance to the symbols of 
bread and \rine, which were of course closely 
associated with the spmtnal blessings they had so 
often received. They were led on bit by bit, till 
they actually became guilty of adoring the material 
biead and wine. Having arcahsed the presence of 
Chrisf^n their souls, honouring His sacred feast, 
thty gradually got to attach that presence to tlio 
c'oincnts of bread jnd wiuc, which origiiially were 
but mere symbols of it. The transition fiom this 
stago^to that in which the elements are supposed to 
possess an efficacy of themselves, quite independent 
of the state of iiund of the worshipper, is too ap- 
parent to need pointing out. 

It must also be bomo 111 mind that, ns in the 
case of Baptismal llegeneiation already rclerred to, 
BO heresies regarding Holy Communion were 
oiiginnted in an age when the unlaMful ait ot 
magic was lully bebeved m and widel;^ practised. 
Tiue, the Church denounced magic, but the spirit of 
the age that pioduced it could not fail to have an 
inlluence on the teaching of the Church. In an 
Ignorant age, among the lower classes, thcic is at 
the best of tunes a very lU-defiiied hue of d unarca- 
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tion drawn between true religion and mere super 
stition. Through the medium of nurses, servants, 
and employes of the lower classes, such supersti- 
tions have a tendency to spread upwards to the 
higher classes. What, then, could be more natural 
than to attribute to the bread and wine — at first 
only an outward and visible sign — an inherent 
power, after it was handled by a priest, and a few 
words had been prononnoid over it, capable of 
accomplishing most marvelous results ? The bread 
and wine g^ually acquired the position of a 
medicine or charm, which', when swallowed like the 
sacred piU of the Hindoos (made from the pfoducts 
of a cow, and blessed by a Brahmin), would have a 
beneficial result on the spiritual Jife of the recipient 
These superstitions gradually culminated in the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, a term said Uy the 
Bishop of Winchester ^ to hare been originally in- 
vented by Stephen, the Bishop of Augustodunuiii, 
about the year 1 1 oo A.D. The doctrine was not, how- 
ever, defined till the Council of Lateran, 1216 a . d . 
The Council of Constance, in 1415 ad., condemned 
as heretical the wiitings of Wicliffe for denying 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and directed 
that though he had been dead for over thirty 
years, “ his body and bones, if they could bo distin- 
guished tfrom fjiose of the faithful, should be disin- 
terred and cast away from the consecrated ground.” 
The final step, however, was taken in 1 5 5 1 A D. at 
> “ Expoiitlon of tlie Aibelua," p 699. 
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the Council of Trent, when the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation was fully incorporated into the dogmas 
of the Church of Borne, the three following Canons 
being accepted : — 

Canon I. — “ If any one shall deny that the body 
and blood, together with the soul and divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and therefore entire Christ, are 
truly, really, and substantially contained in the 
Sacrament of the most holy Eucharist, and shall 
say that it is only a sign, or in a figure, or virtually, 
let him be accursed.” 

Canon II. — ^“If any mah shall say tliat tho sub- 
stance of the bread and wme remains in the sacra- 
ment of the most holy Eucharist, together with the 
body and blood of eur Lord Jesus Christ, and shall 
deny that wonderful and singular conversion of tho 
whole substance of the bread into the body, and of 
the whole substance of the wine into blood, the out- 
ward forms of the bread and wine still remaining, 
which conversion the Catholic Church most aptly 
calls Transubstantiation, let him be accursed.” 

Canon III. — " If any one shall deny that in the 
venerated sacrament of the Eucharist, entire Christ is 
contained in each kind, and in each several particle 
of either kind when separated, let him b^ accursed.” 

Some doubt seems to exist as to the exact penod 
at which the doctrine became a part of the^ogmas 
of Roma There can be no doubt that as for back 
as 1216 A,D., at the Council of Latcran, tho error 
was sanctioned, and to all intents and purposes 
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became a pait of the Chulcli's teaching, though it was 
not for more than three hundred years afterwards 
that the error was finally incorporated into the dog- 
matic creeds. It only shows us that when once 
the seeds of error are sown, the growth of the plant 
is but a question of tunc. Slowly but surely tlic 
creeper winds itself around the trunk of the living 
tree, each year acquiring more and more strength, 
till finally the majestic tree, which might hare 
lived for many centnnes, expires from tlio deadly 
embrace of the weed to which it has for so many 
years given support Whatever doubts may exist 
as to the state of the Somisli Church before the 
time of the Council of Trent, there can be but 
little doubt that from tliat time* she became a new 
heretical Church, having renounced the good old 
paths of apostolic doctrine and primitive tiutks for 
those of new-fangled heresies. She still proudly ar- 
rogates to herself the position of the old Church, and 
nominally she retains large numbers of people ; but 
It IS she who has gradually given up the teaching of 
an apostolic and primitive age. With tlie revival of 
learning that marked the sixteenth century, enlight- 
ened Christendom burst asunder the yoke of super- 
stit.on, andjwent back to the teaching of the primitive 
Church. In sorrow Christendom witnesses that body 
which did not formulate its heresies till the Council 
of Trent, 1551 ad., drift farther and farther away 
from the source of all truth, the teaching of God’s 
holy Word, because she has lost her first love. 
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Tlic Bishop of Winchester thus defines the doctrine 
of Tninsubstantiation : “ In the Eucharist, after the 
voixis of consecration, the whole substance of the 
bread is converted into the substance of the Body of 
Cliiist, and the substance of tlie wine into the sub- 
stance of Ills blood : so that the bicad and wine no 
longer remain, but the Body and Blood of Christ aie 
substituted in their place.” lie says * “ The doctrine 
of the early ages was not in favour of a miraculous 
change 111 the consecrated elements, not in favour of 
a carnal presence of the natural body of the Lord, 
but ni favour of a real, effecbial, life-givmg presence of 
Olirihrtj siuritual body, communicated to the faithful, 
and feeding the souls of His disciples.” The same 
wiiter says : “ But one thing is certain — ^viz , that 
tlic doctiinc of a carnal riescncc was never the ruled 
doclyne of the primitive ages ; was not received, or 
rather was emphatically denied, by many of the 
gioatcst fathers ; and tliat it docs not come down to 
ns with the sanction and authority of that ^^lllch 
was always, eveiywhcre, and by nil men, anciently 
acknowledged (apiod semper, quod vbique, tpml ub 
omnibus tradUum est)" 

Bishop Jewell says on the subject ; " If any 
learned mun of all our odversanes, or if all the 
learned men that bo alive, be able to b/ing one suf- 
licicnt senteues out of any old Catholic di^ctnne or 
lather, or out of any old General Council, or out of 
the Holy Senptures of God, or any example of the 
I’liniitive Chureh, whereby it may bo clearly and 
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plainly proved that for tlie space of six hundred 
yean after Chiist . . . the p«>ple were then taught 
to believe that Chiiat’s body is really or substantially 
in the Sacrament, or that His body is, or may be, 
in a thousand places, or more, at one time, ... I 
promised then that I would give over and subscnbo 
unto him ; . . . but I am well assured that they 
shall never be able truly to allege one sentence ; and 
because I know it, therefore 1 speak it, lest ye haply 
should be deceived.” (Bishop Jewell, Works, vol. i. 

pp. 20-22.) 

Were it not sucli a solemn subject, it would bo 
amusing to a man of ordmaiy intelligence td know 
of all the different ideas that grew out of this ono 
error of Transubstantiation. Hr. Jacob, in a book 

t ' 

that deserves to be widely read, called " The Lord’s 
Supper Historically Considered,” tells us thjft to 
carry a piece of “ reserved ” bread about one’s person 
was considered an unfailing protection from danger 
by land or sea, and that a morsel of it dropped into 
the mouth of the dying was believed to be a sure 
viaticum for the souL The same writer mentions a 
story told by Bupert of Huytz, that “in a conflagra- 
tion which destroyed a part of that town, a ' corporal ’ 
taken from a church, and thrown into the raging fire, 
was cast b&k by the flames unconsnmed and unin- 
jured ; apd a pyx, containing the * Lord’s body,’ re- 
mained whole and unscorched, while another pyx, with 
unconsecrated bread and other vessels, was destroyed.” 

It IS needless to point out that the whole thing 
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was opposed to common-sense and reason, for os 
one writer has remarked, " The more absurd it is, 
the more room there is for faith ; ” and hence some 
have been even thankful for having its absurdity 
proved, for then they have agreed, “ It will be the 
more meritorious for us to believe it” Even learned 
men iu the twelfth century, Br. Jacob says, used 
calmly to discuss such questions as what a mouse 
cats when the sacramental bread is eaten by it 1 
The denial of the cup to the laity was only the 
natural outcome of such on exaggeration. If the wine 
was actually the blood oS Christ, it was cxpedienb 
that ^he greatest care should bo taken that none 
was spilb In the course of many years there must 
have been many accidents in handing about the cup 
of wine. A liquiil upset cannot be recovered in the 
saiqe easy way that a piece of bread can be picked 
up. Add to which, as Dean Stanley points out, the 
fact that the wine, which they believed was actually 
the blood of Christ, would adhere to tlie heavy 
moustaches of the warriors of the Middle Ages, and 
from thence would frequently drop off. Consequently 
the custom grew up of the cup never being allowed 
to leave the hands of the priesl^ and the bread, 
before being given to each layman, Ivid to be dipped 
in the wine by the priest Even thS, if not very 
carefully done, might lead to a drop fallmg off, so 
as a matter of expediency the Church decided tliat 
the laity were to be satisfied with the bread alone, 
while the priest only was to partake in both Linda 
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The Council of Coustance, m 1415 A.D, liist gave 
this decision, trhich was afterwards supported by the 
Council of Trent. 

Cailyle, in do^enbing the death of Louis XV. of 
France, gives a brief ins^ht into the degenerate 
working of the doctrine of Transubstantiation : 
" For His Majesty has religious faith ; believes at 
least in a devil. . . . Pompadour (the king’s mis- 
tress) had to pack and be in readiness, yet did not 
go . . . Bigorous Christophe de Beaumont (arch- 
bishop), who has spent his life in persecuting 
' hysteiical Janseniats and incredulous Nonconfessors, 
or even their dead bodies if no better might tib, how 
shall ho now open heavou’s g^te, and give absolu- 
tion with the corjpiia delieii (the loyal mistress) 
under his nose^ Symbols of the holiest have 
become gamblmg dice of the basest. Louis imeaii- 
while is ill considerable impatience for liis Sacra- 
ment; sends more tlian once to the window to see 
whether they are not coming Be of good comfort, 
Louis, what comfort thou canst; they are under 
way, these Sacraments Towards six in the morning 
they amve. The Cardinal is here m pontiiical«, 
with his pyxes and his tools , ho approaches the 
royal pillow; elevates his wafer; mutters or seems 
to mutter somewhat ; and so, as the Abbd Gcorgel, 
in woid^tliat stick to one, expresses it, has 'made 
the amende honourable to God ' ’ " 

Professor Candlish, in speaking of the way iii 
uhich God works in the human heart, says: 
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"The Spiiit uses means, and deals with us os in- 
telligent and voluntary cicaturcs, not moving us 
by mete supernatural power working as by magic 
ithout any exercise of our minds aqd wills, but by 
enlightening our understandings by the discovery of 
the tiiith, awakening our conscience by convictions 
of sin and duty, and moving our wills by appropriate 
motives and persuasions.” 

The theory, however, contained in the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation is exactly the reverse of all this 
The mind and the understanding of the communicant 
have extremely little to do«in the matter Indeed, 
alter tlTe first exeiciso of the will of the com- 
iiiiiiiicniit 111 the act of coming to Communion, the 
will of the priest js far iiioie potent than that 
of the recipient, llie communicant passively re- 
c(‘ivcs«a piece of bread and a sip of wine (if, indeed, 
this latter element is not refused altogether), the 
pi lest alone has the power of con veiling that bread 
and wine into the hush and blood of Christ The 
(pialincations of the priest are of far more importance 
than those of the communicant In the first place, 
unless the piiest has been oidained by a Bishop, 
who has in his turn been ordained by others, who 
can tiacG their pcdigico back to the time of I’eter, 
the whole ccreniony is a faieo. How is a poor 
ignoiant soul to ascertain this fact, to stait with ? 
A still greater difliculty, however, presents itself iii 
what IS known as tlio intenhon of the piicst. That is 
to say, the priest may ostensibly perform the service, 
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but unless be wills to petform this great miracle of 
turning bread and wiue into flesh and blood, the 
change does not take place. Even admitting the 
intending communicant has ascertained that the 
Buccessional chain of laying on of hands, from the 
time of Peter to his own tune, is complete, and that 
the particular priest about to officiate has been law- 
fully ordained, how is he to ascertain the condition 
of the mind of the priest ? This he never can do ; 
so that in theory he never knows whether or not he 
has really communicated. 

Considering how ut^ly repugnant such a doc- 
tune is to the whole teaching of God’s Wtrd, one 
would naturally suppose that there were at all events 
a good many passages of Scripture, even if misun- 
derstood ones, to support a theory so utterly opposed 
to common- sense, and so contrary to the enlJgj^tened 
views of the nineteenth century. But when one 
hears all that has to be advanced, even by the sup- 
porters of the doctrine, one is struck not only at the 
strange misunderstanding of the passages referred to, 
but also at the extremely few passages that its advo- 
cates actually quote from Senpture. As a rule, the 
only two passages referred to ore those in John vi. 5 1 
and Matt. xxvi. 2y. The firat of these comes just after 
a miracle bur Saviour hod wrought; in feeding about 
five tl^pusand men with five barley loaves and two 
small fishes. Jesus spoke to the assembled mul- 
titude about the bread which perisheth not, and from 
tliat went on to speak of the heavenly manna which 
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was sent down from heaven to feed their ancestors 
in the wilderness. When they said, “ Lord, evermore 
give us this bread,” He replied, “ I am the bread of 
life.” When the Jews then murmured at Him be- 
cause He said, " I am the bread which came down 
from heaven,” and suggested that He was only a 
carpenter’s son, He repeated the assertion, “ I am the 
bread of life ; ” and then, to show them that His 
words had a spintual signiGcation, He added: "Your 
fathers did eat manna m the wilderness, and are dead. 
This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, 
that a man may eat theieof, and not die. I am tlie 
living fireod which came down from heaven ; if any 
man eat of this bread he shall live for ever , and the 
bread that I will giye is My flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world.” The Jews, however, did 
not ujiderstand Him. While He spake of the spirit- 
ual participation in His death represented by flesh 
and blood, their thoughts dwelt on the gross and 
carnal. “ How can tins man give us His flesh to eat ? ” 
“Then said Jesus unto them, Venly, verily, 1 say 
unto you. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink His blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth My flesh and drmketh My blood, hath eternal 
life ; and 1 will raise him up at the lost day. For 
My flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is drink in- 
deed. He that eateth My flesh and dnnl^th My 
blood dwelleth in Me, and 1 in him.” 

This passage is a very remarkable one, and has 
led to an enormous amount of controversy. There 
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IS no acluul refeicuce to Holy Communion, but it is 
of couTse just possible that our Saviour bad that 
sacred institution in view. That does not affect the 
question. The, whole passage doubtless refers to the 
great mission of Ghnst on earth, and prophetically 
foretells His approaclung death. The Son of God, 
iiicaniatc m human foim and dying for sinful man, 
is represented by flush and blood. Tlie eating and 
drinking that flesh and blood are but figures to de- 
note the spiritual paiticipation in the death of Chiist 
winch alone can give spiritual life, or sustam it 
when obtained. “ The life which I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of Gb'd, who 
loved me, and gave Himself for me ” (Gal. ii. 20) 
To dwell merely on the actual pating and dunking, 
even if there was any distant reference to the saemd 
ordinance of the Lord's Supper, which had nc^. then 
been even instituted, is to miss the point of the wliolo 
matter. Our Saviour’s object was, as far as we can 
judge, to raise iiiaii’s thoughts from the mere 
iiiutcrial food, which only satisfies his physical 
wants, to the higher spiiitnal craving, which could 
never be satisfied but by the bicad of life, which 
was Christ Himself. 

Tlie only other passage often referred to is lu 
Matt x.wi. 27, when our Saviour was instituting the 
original LoM’s Supper. Hie woids He made use of 
are, “ This is My body,” and “ Tins is My blood.” 
He was then appointing the bread and wine as 
symbols to represent His body and blood 
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ir, however, these words ore to be taken literally, 
the same rigid law of interpretation would demand 
that similar expressions should also he taken lite- 
rally, which, one ventures to think; would startle 
even the most extreme exponents of this theory. To 
take a few from among a large number “ The seed 
tn the woni,” “ The good seed are the children of the 
kingdom,” “The tares are thochildicn of the wicked 
one,” “ The field is the world,” “ The reapers arc the 
angels,” “ The harvest ts the end of the world,” 
“ I am the doijr,” “ I am the true vine,” “ The seven 
good kine are seven years,” * The seven good ears are 
seven j^ars,” “ Thou art this head of gold and many 
other passages throughout both Old and New Testa- 
ments Unless a poison has a special cause to plead, 
one would venture to think that a man of average 
intellect would bo bound to admit that this style 
of language was meant to convey the nica to our 
iiiiiids that one thing repiesentnl another Tims, 
“ the tares are the children of the wicked one ” is 
only another way of stating the fact that the children 
of the wicked one are represcrUed by the tares. It 
also seems too obvious to require pointing out that 
when our Saviour said, “This is My body," Ho 
niciiut, “ This rein esents My body,” It must further 
be remembered that when our Saviour made use of 
these words, the great Sacrifice on Cidvaiyjiad not 
taken place, so that He was still in the flesh The 
bread and wine could not actually be the body and 
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blood, wliich were then alivo, though they might 
reasonably represent it 

It is useless to multiply quotations to show what 
were the views of the Fathers of the Beformation on 
the subject, and what views were actually adopted 
by our Church. Suffice it to say, that in Article 
XXVIII the Church of England speaks out plainly 
when it says — “ Transubstantiation (or the change 
of the substance of bread and wine in the Sacra* 
ment of the Lord) cannot be proved by Holy Writ, 
but is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, 
overthioweth the naturcbof a sacrament, and hath 
given occasion to many superstitions. Tht Body 
of Christ is given, taken, and eaten m the Supper, 
only after a heavenly and spiritual manner. And 
the means whereby the Body of Christ is received 
and eaten in the Supper is faith.” 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

CONBUBSTAKTIATIOir. 

I 

At the iime of the Eefomation, when the doctiina 
of Transubatantiation was rejected by the more 
enlightened and better educated people, a great 
controversy arose on* two points, viz., the nature of 
Christ’s presence in the Sacrament, and the efficacy 
of the ordinance. It was not unnatural that sucli 
should be the case. In reading over Eom. xiv., in 
which the Apostle deals with a different subject, one 
cannot but be struck with tho diversity of opinion 
that the Apostle seems to think should be tolerated 
m the Christian Church of that age, on a matter by 
no means of trifling importance. “ Let not him that 
eateth not judge him that eateth; for God hath 
icceivcd him.” That a certain amount o^ difference 
of opinion should exist, and should be permitted 
within tho boundanes of the Church, seems only 
natural and quite in accordance with that diversity 
that will exist in all human mstitutiona The only 
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(liicstion for the Clinrch to consider is, where to chaw 
Uie line, so as to prevent a very proper religious reve- 
rence degenerating into a superstitious, idolatrous 
regard on the one hand, or a latitudinarian ludifTci- 
ence on the other. 

It must also be remembered that those who came 
out of the superstitions of Homo had dining a whole 
lifetime been imbibing erroneous teaching, and con- 
sequently might not bo so well fitted as wc are 
calmly to review the nhole question, carefully 
weighing the pros and cons One pai-ty would 
naturally be as tolerant of the teaching of their 
venerated mother Church — who was only gtadiially 
dnfting off into error — as possible. Another party 
would — seeing all the evil of a corrupt system — as 
naturally bo opposed to anything that seemed to 
favour the errors out of which, at a great, sacri- 
fice to themselves, they were emerging Tlio one 
would like to reject as little as possible, while 
the other would like to reject as much as possible 
of the old system 

Tlie two parties that immediately formed were 
under the leadership of Luther on the one hand, and 
Zwingle on the other. Both these were earnest, de- 
voted men, and both had many equally earnest, de- 
voted follSuera Both were agreed in rejecting the 
superstitious, magical theory of Transubstantiation. 
Luther repiesented the party that clung to the tradi- 
tions of the past, while Zwingle represented that 
party which, seeing around them the fearful oorrup- 
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tions of Pom^ -wished to avoid every taint of error, 
and to cut themselves us free from the past as 
possible. 

Luther, while rejecting the doctrine that the 
bread and wine were actually converted into the 
flesh and blood of our Saviour by a few words pro- 
nounced by a priest, could not entirely get away 
from the old teaching. He could not help associat- 
ing the presence of Christ with the actual bread and 
wine, and though he quite saw the absurdity of 
maintaining that the bread and wine were flesh and 
blood, ho maintained thaif a spiritual presence of 
Christ,* as opposed to a gross mateiial one, was con- 
nected with the elements. His teaching is called 
that of Consubstanbation, which the Bishop of Win- 
chester thus defines: “ Cmsiibstantiatvm does not 
imply a change in the substance of the elements. 
Those who hold this doctrine teach that the bread 
remams bi-eod, and the wine remains wine; but 
that with and by means of the consecrated elements 
the true natural body and blood of Christ are com- 
municated to the recipienta" There can be no 
doubt that tliese views of Luther were a very great 
advance on the grosser doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion which he had been taught as a nq^nk, but at 
the same time wo must not be deceived by this 
modified form of Transubstantiation. The root error 
still remains, which is the association of the presence 
of the divme Master with the meresjmhol, instead of 
in the hearts of the believing people. Consubstan- 

Q 
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tiation has justly been tenaed an attenuated form 
of Transubstantiation. The grosser form of idolatry 
in the deifying of the material bread and wine has 
been removed, but in its place has been substituted 
an ethereal, spiritual, phantom-like presence, which 
glides into the elements, and gets transferred or 
assimilated into our bodies and bouL;\ Once let 
this modified form of error be accepted, anii^ the way 
is paved for a return to the old heresy. 

The party led by Zwingle thought that these views 
were still too closely allied to the superstitions of the 
past, besides being very ''mystical. Some say that 
Zwingle advocated the idea that this Sacrament was 
only a bare commemoration of the death of Christ, 
that the elements were merely symbols to remind us 
of His body and blood, and that the Lord’s Supper 
was only a sign left behind for the bride, the Churcli, 
by the Heavenly Bndegrooni, who hod departed. 

Dr. Jacob, however, says: “The doctrine of 
Zwingle has often been misrepresented, as if he 
denied that the Lord’s Supper was in any sense a 
means of grace or a participation in Christ’s body 
and blood. But his own writings afford a sufficient 
answer to such misrepresentations. Thus in his ‘ Con- 
fession of ICaith,’ addressed to the Emperor Charles Y , 
he says ; ‘ I believe that a Sacrament is a visible 
figure or form of invisible grace, produced and given 
by the gift of God. I believe that in the sacred 
Supper of the Eucharist the true body of Christ is 
present to the contemplation of faith ; ' i.e, that those 
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\ilio give thauka to God for so great a benefit con- 
ferred on us, of His kindness, in His Son, recognise 
that He took to Him true flesh, suffered truly in it, 
and truly washed away our sins with His own blood ; 
and therefore that work done by Christ is, as it 
were, made present to them by the contemplation of 
faith. But that Christ’s body in its essence and 
reality (t.e., His natural body itself) is either present 
in the Supper, or is eaten by our mouth and teeth, 
we truly not only deny, but firmly maintain that it 
lb an error adverse to God’s Word.” 

Dean Stanley says of Ewinglc * “ One only, the*' 
refomfer of Zurich, the clear-headed and intrepid 
Zwingle, in treating of this subject^ anticipated the 
necessary conclusiq|i of the whole matter. But his 
doctrine prevailed in England and on the Continent 
whcscver his influence extended, and in the Homan 
Church has not been altogether inoperativa In 
language perhaps too austerely exact, but transpa- 
rently clear, he recognised the full Biblical truth, 
that the operations of the Divine Spirit on the soul 
can only be through moral means; and that the 
moral influence of the Sacrament is chiefly or solely 
through the potency of its unique commemoration 
of the most toucUng and transcendent event in 
history. 

" No doubt controversy often produces extremes, 
and leaders of parties are apt to say what in their 
calmer moments they would not sanction. Luther 
lived long enough to consider well his views, but 
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Zwingle was killed in action at the age of 47 , and 
consequently, as in the case of most young reformers 
vho are cut off before their work, humanly speak- 
ing; is completed, his reputation has suffered con- 
siderably at the hands of his enemies, and even from 
those who admired the man, but who did not under- 
stand him. Had a man of such marked ability been 
spared, he might have left a different impression on 
Christendom.” 

" The uddcat of all ead thonghti, I ween, 
la the one ead thought what might have been.” 

The Bishop of Winchester tells us that ^ third 
party arose, as is usually the case when extreme 
views are being advocated, who embraced what 
was good in both This party was represented 
by Ctdvin, who attributed a direct spiritual blessing 
to the Lord’s Supper. While accepting the doctrine 
of the real Presence, he utterly rejected the idea 
that the Presence was in any way connected with 
the bread and wine, maintaining that it was in the 
heart of the believer : “ For where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them ” (Matt. xviiL 20). " Lo, I am with 

you alway, even unto the end of the world ” (Matt, 
xxviii. 20 ( He recognised the “in memoriam” 
views of Zwingle’s party, but considered that the 
Lord’s Supper had still a deeper meaning. 

“In the bread wbieb here is broken. 

In the wine no empty token 
Of on absent Lord we see.” 
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If our Lord had promised His presence wlierever 
two or three real believers were gathered together 
in His name, he assumed that He would not be 
less rcaUy present witli them in tlie Lord’s Supper, 
and that as it was His own appointed place of 
meeting, and means of holding fellowship and com* 
munion with His people, they had eveiy reason, 
provided they receiv^ it rightly — that is, with believ- 
ing hearts — to expeet much benefit from communion 
witli their risen Lord. “ The cup of blessing which 
we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of 
Ghrisn The bread whicll we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ * ” (i Cor. x 16 ) 
The margin of the Eevised Version puts it even 
stronger — " Is it net a participation * " &c. 

The Bishop of 'Winchester says,* that since the 
time«when Luther and Zwingle so hotly contested 
tlic points at issue, there has been a considerable 
modification of both extremes, and that the great 

1 After Luther’s death Molancthon (the disciple, fraud, aud 
successor of Luther) had the chief voice and influence among the 
Lutherans , and through his peaceful counseb in Germany, and 
Call in’s sound views in Switaerland, much greater concord prevailed 
on this question among the Continental Protestants than had existed 
during the lifetime of the great Reformer of ‘Wittenberg, the 
Lutherans and Zwingliona both consenting to mo^fy their views 
and statements. Insomuch that Hooker observed concerning them . 
“ By opening the several iqiinions which have been hold, they are 
grown, for aught I can aee on all sides, at the length to*a general 
agreement concerning that which alone is material, namely, the 
r^ partuapatlun of Chrut, and of life in Uis body and Uood by 
means of this sacrament.”— qf Winekater on 3 %ti(y-nine 
Ariicfe*. 
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bulk of Protestants bold views varying very slightly, 
if at all, from the intermediate views advocated by 
Calvin, accepted by Ardibishop Cranmer, and finally 
incorporated into the Prayer Book of the Church of 
England. That there are still extreme Lutherans, 
and equally extreme Zwinglians, cannot be denied , 
but their numbers form a small percentage when 
speaking of Protestantism as a whole. 

The nature of the presence of Christ, according to 
the teaching of the Church of England, and indeed 
more or less of all sound Protestant Churches, is 
that it is a ^niual presence in the hearts of 
true believers. Archbishop Cranmer says: “This 
word sacrament 1 do sometimes use for the sacra- 
in'’ntal bicad, water, and wine. . . . And some- 
times by this word sacrament I mean tho whole 
administration and receiving of the Sacraments, 
cither of Baptism or of tho Lord’s Supper ; and so 
the old writers many times do say that Christ and 
tlie Holy Ghost be present in the Sacraments, — 
not meaning by that manner of speech that Chiist 
and the Holy Ghost be present in the water, bread, 
or wine (which be only the outward visible Sacra- 
ments), but that in due ministration of the Sacra- 
ments, according to Christ’s ordinance and institution, 
Christ and His Holy Spirit bo truly and indeed 
present* by their mighty and sanctifying power, 
virtue, and grace, in all them that worthily receive 
the same.” And again: "Although Clinst, in 
His human nature, substantially, really, corporeally. 
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naturally, and sensibly be present with His Father 
111 heaven, yet sacramentally and spirUiudly He is 
Jiere present. For in water, bread, and wine He is 
present, as in signs and sacraments; but He is 
indeed spiritually in those faithful* Christian people 
which, according to Christ’s ordinance, be baptized, 
or receive the Holy Communion, or uiifeigncdly 
believe in Him." ^ 

Perhaps no better illustration conveys the mean- 
ing of this presence than the one that Archbishop 
Cranmer made use of. The sun is locally in the 
fiiniamcnt^ and yet we •say, "We have the sui^. 
in tMs room every morning," thereby meaning 
that the rays of the sun have been shining in the 
room and warming it. In the same way the Sun 
of Bighteousness is m heaven* “He is not here, 
He, is risen: ” but the rays of His divine grace are 
“ verily and indeed " present wherever two or three 
are gathered together. 

^ Quoted in " The ChrietiM Orduumoee; In their Scnptiinl Sun- 
pluity,” by the Rev A. H Synge, p 56, 
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PART 21. 


CHArTBR XVIII. 

nOLY COMMOXIOX — MODEIIX RITUALISM. 

' • « 

DuringF the last half-centaiy a party have brison 
within the Church who are not satisfied with tho 
distinctly spiritual as|}ect of Holy Communion. 
They are by no means agreed among themselves 
as to the exact nature of the Divine Presence in^^tho 
Sacrament ; but they are agreed in being dissatis- 
fied with the teaching of the Prayer Book on tho 
subject. It is a little difficult to get an exact defi- 
nition of their teaching, for the same reason that 
it is BO hard to obtain clearly-defined statements 
of the views of the opposite school, the Plymoutli 
Brethren. Neither extreme have ever banded them- 
selves together by creeds capable of legal interpre- 
tation. Tho'Wedeyans, Irvingites, and others who 
have left the English Church, have drawn up articles 
of agreement among themselves, and consequently no 
difficulty exists in ascertaining their views as a cor- 
porate institution. With tho Plymouth Brethren 
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and the Ritualists, as neither of them form a corporate 
institution, each individnal is at hberty to reject the 
views of any book, newspaper, or of the leaders of his 
party. One therefore feels bound to speak a little 
cmitiously, lest one should be unintentionally doing 
them on injustice by accrediting them with senti- 
ments which only a few of their number hold. I 
have before mo a large number of extracts from 
books, speeches, sermons, &c., showing the views of 
this party generally ; the di&culty is to select those 
which can most f^rly be considered as really their 
pnnciples. Perhaps I cannot do better than follow 
the Rev. W. Odom' in the extracts he has given 
from those books which are in current use among 
them, and from those writers who may fairly be said 
to bo representative men. 

In the “ Anglican Directory ’* we read : “ He who 
does not keep the Sacrament well, so that a mouse 
or other animal devour it, he must do penance forty 
days But whoever hath lost it, or a part thereof 
hath fidlen and cannot bo found, ho must do penance 
thirty days. 

“ But if the chalice have dropped upon the altar, 
the drop must bo sucked up, and the priest must do 
penance for three days. If the drop of blood have 
penetrated to tlie fourth cloth, he must do penance 
fur twenty days, and the priest or the deacon must 
wash the linen coverings which the drop has ionched 


1 “ The Chnreh of Engliuiil, her Fiineiplei, Minutry, and Sacra- 
nienti.” By the Bcr. W. Odom. 
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ihree times over a chalice, and the ablation is to be 
reserved with the relics. Also, if any one by any 
accident of the throat vomit np the Eucharist, the 
vomit onght to be burned, and the ashes ought to be 
reserved near tKe altar. 

“ If the Eucharist hath fallen to the ground, the 
place where it lay must be scraped, and fire kindled 
thereon, and the ashes reserved beside the altar. 
Also, if by negligence any of the blood be spilled 
upon a table £xed to the floor, the priest must take 
up the drop with his tongpie, and the place of the 
, table must be scraped, pnd the shavings burnt with 
Are, and the ashes reserved with the relica beside 
the altar, and he to whom this has befallen must 
do penance forty days. 

“ If a fly or spider, or any sa*ch thing, should fall 
into the chalice . . . after the consecration, tlie fly 
or spider, or such like thing, should be wanly taken, 
oftentimes diligently washed between the fingers, and 
should then be burnt, and with the ablation, together 
with the burnt ashes, must be put in the piscina ” 

“ The English Catholic’s Yade Mecum ” (liitual- 
istic) gives the following as an act of faith: — “I 
most firmly beheve that in this Holy Sacrament 
Thou art present verily and indeed ; that hero are 
Thy body and blood. Thy soul and Tliy Godhead” 
(p* 37)' 

In tfie “ Little Prayer Book ” (Ritualistic) is this 
direction : — “ At the words. This is My body, this is 
My blood, you must believe that the bread and wine 
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become the real body and blood, with the soul and 
Godhead of Jeans Christ. Bow down your head and 
body in deepest adoration when the priest says these 
awful words, and worship your Saviour then venly 
and indeed present on Eis altar" (p. 18). 

The Eev. Dr. Littledale writes: “In the Holy 
Communion, after consecration, the body and blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ are that same body and 
blood which were conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, and ascended into heaven.” 

Thu Vicar of St. Matthaw’s, Sheffield, says : “ I 1 
wish t6 point out simply and clearly what the 
doctrine of the Beal Presence is. It is simply this ’ 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ are verily and 
indeed present in the forms of bread and wine ; after 
the consecration the bread and wine become really 
and truly the body and blood of our Lord and 
Saviour ; it is the same body which was born of the 
blessed Virgin Mary ; the same precious body which 
died for us on the Gross, and the same precious blood 
which was shed for us.” 

The Rev. A. L. Livingstone, in an address to the 
Ward of the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, 
made the two following statements : — 

“When we say that the Presence Of Ghiist is 
objedive^ we understand that it is there without 
communion as « ith communion, abiding under the 
outward and visible form in the consecrated dements, 
BO long as the consecrated elements are unconsumed. 
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Again, we say that the Presence of Christ is whole. 
Whole Christ comes to ns, and is incorporated with 
ns, in His Sacrament. His body. His blood. His 
soul. His divinity, are present. And not only that, 
but ITe is whoiUij present in every particle, just as much 
as in all tlvat is eonstcrattd." 

“ When we separate from the notion of substance 
everything gross and material, we may regard the 
term tbansdjistantiation as a convenient dejinition 
of the results of consecration which the Articles do not 
exclude. . . . But those who righUy maintain the 
term Transubstantiation understand it to signify that 
what is in outward oaMents—va. sight, tarie, and 
touch — ^bread and wine, by consecration becomes, 
not in accidents but in substance^ the body and blood 
of Clirist.” 

The late Dr Pusey wrote: “The Churfli of 
England t.iught, not an undefined, but a ltc.il 
Objective Prosonce of Christ’s blessed body and 
blood. . . . We receive in the Eucharist not only 
the flesh and blood of Christ, but Christ Himself, 
both God and man.” 

The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Vicar of Frome, said : 
“ Is the Church of Rome the only Communion in 
which man may hold the doctrines of the Real Presence 
and the Eficharistic Sacrifice — the real, actual, and 
visible jpresence of our Lord upon the altars of our 
Churdi? . . . Who myself adore, and teach the 
people to adore, the consecrated elements, believing 
Christ to be in them.” 
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The Bev. A. H. Mackonochie wrote : “ I believe 
that 1^ the power of this consecration, and the 
continual presence which He has promised with His 
priests, He does now, as in heaven and on earth 
(here as there, althongh under eardily veils. Him- 
self both priest and victim), offer in each Eucharist 
the same one all-sufficient sacrifice.” 

I must not weary my reader with more quotations. 
Enough has been quot^ to show that this new party 
hold a very great deal more than is taught by 
the Church of England. Speaking of them as a 
whole, allowing for a few exceptions who are not 
quite sS advanced as the others, it must be ad- 
mitted that they associate the Divine Presence 
with the mere material bread and wine, in contra- 
distinction to the presence of Christ in the heart 
of the, believer, which is the doctrine taught in the 
Prayer Book and held by the whole of the Church of 
England since the Beformation, being advocated by 
Buc^ able men as Hooker. The Bubric at the end 
of the Communion Service, in its apology for adopt- 
ing the attitude of kneeling for the recipient, says : 
“ It is herein declared that no adoration is inten^d, 
or ought to be done, either unto the sacramental 
bread or wine there bodily received, or unto any 
Corporal Presence of Christ’s natural fleshsand blood. 
For the sacramental bread and wine remain still in 
their very natural substances, and therefore may not 
be adored (for that were idolatry, to be abhor^ of 
all faithful Christians).” 
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The Bishop of Winchester ^ says : “ The doctrine 
of a real, spiritual Presence is the doctrine of the 
English Chnrch, and was the doctrine of Calvin and 
of many foreign Reformers. It teaches that Christ 
is really received by failMul communicants in the 
Lord’s Supper ; but tliat there is no gross or carnal, 
but only a spiritual and heavenly presence there: 
not the less real, however, fbr being spiritual. It 
teaches, therefore, that the bread and wine are re- 
ceived naturally, but the body and blood of Christ 
are received spiritually. . . . Christ does as really 
nourish and sanctify the soul as the elements the 
body.” 

Hooker says : The real presence of Christ’s most 
blessed body and blood is not to be sought for m the 
Sacrament (i e,, in the elements), but in the worthy 
receiver of the Sacrament.” 

Much as we may sympathise with the person 
who seeks to reverence his Saviour, a limit must be 
drawn by the Church at that point where simple 
reverence ceases and idolatry begins. The presence 
of Christ in the heart is one thing ; the presence of 
Christ in the bread and wine is another. Directly 
the worshipper associates the presence of his 6od with 
a mere external symbol, whether it be the Christian 
with a pidce of bread, or whether it bo the Hindoo 
with a kmp of Ganges clay, the elementary principle 
of idolatry has been admitted. The further develop- 
ment of the error is a mere matter of detail. The 


* “ Expontion of tlie Tbirtp-niue Artidea," jt. 70X. 
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Btndent of histoiy must know that this is purely a 
question of time. 

It is most remarkable how many systems of ialse 
worship associate the presence of the founder with 
their religfion. Ghiistianily produces a stnking con- 
trast, as Dean Stanley ably points out He says : 

“ In other religions the continuance of such a pre- 
sence of the founder is a sufficiently fam ili ar idea. In 
Buddhism the lama is supposed still to be an incarna- 
tion of the historical Buddha. In Hinduism, Vishnu 
was supposed to be from time to time incarnate in 
particular persona. In th^ Greek and Roman wor- ^ 
ship, though doubtless with more confusion of thought, 
the divinities were believed to reside m the particu- 
lar statues erected to their honour ; and the cells or 
shrines of the temples in which such statues were 
erected were regarded as the ' habitations of the god.* 
In Judaism, although here again with many protes- 
tations and qualifications, the ‘ Shechinah,’ or glory 
of Jehovah, was believed to have resided, at any rate 
till the destruction of the ark, within the innermost 
sanctuary of the Temple. But in Christianity the 
very reverse of all this was involved, in the very 
essence of the religion. ‘It is expedient for you 
that 1 go away. If 1 go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you.’ ” 

Withoit wishing to take a narrow view of the 
question, it does almost seem os if this neV party 
advocated stronger views than the Roman Catholics 
themselves. Archbishop Gardiner, who was instru- 
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mental in burning Aichbidiop Cranmer, states that 
the following was the teaching of Borne: — “The 
Catholic teaching is, that the manner of Christ’s pre- 
sence in the Sacrament is spiritual and supernatural; 
not corporal, not carnal, not natural, not sensible, not 
perceptible, but only spiritual, the how and manner 
whereof God knoweth.” If, however, we compare 
this statement with some of those already mentioned, 
it would almost appear as if the views of the two 
Archbishops, of the Church of Borne and the Church 
of England, were much more closely allied than the 
teaching of Archbishop Qranmer and that of some of 
his professed followers ! > 

The Dean of Peterborough, in a very able 
pamphlet on the subject, says: “1 do not believe 
that there is any presence of Christ in or under the 
forms of bread and wine. The presence is a presence 
to faith, a presence not in the hand but in the 'heart 
of him who receives. And I can conceive of only two 
kinds of presence : a literal presence or a figurative 
presence, a presence to sense, to sight, to touch, 
which IS a corporal presence ; or a presence to the 
mind and heart, which is a spintual presence. 
Between these two 1 know of none. The term Jiecd 
Frtienat is a comparatively modem term. It is not 
found as applied to the Eucharist in any ancient 
father. The earliest known instance of its occur- 
rence is not earlier than the time of the Beformation. 
It occurs in a letter addressed by the Hussites in 
Bohemia to Ladislaus, in which th^ maintain that 
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‘ tho words of our Savioar Jesus Christ said nothing 
of the Beal Presence/ Obvion8l7 the^ must have 
been referring to it as a term at that time empli^ed 
by their adversaries in the Church of Borne. Ber- 
nard, Abbot of Clairvanx, had indeed spoken of a 
Beal Presence of our Lord dw^ling in heaven, but of 
any Beal Presence in or with the bread and wine no 
trace, I believe, has been fbnnd before the sixteenth 
century. I do not say that this necessarily proves 
that the expression is wrong or false. It is con- 
ceivable that a phrase may be of comparatively late 
invention, and yet aptly express a tmth which has 
long b^n acknowledged. The truth may be there, 
the doctrine may be taught, before the word has been 
found which shall ^ve it most convenient expres- 
sion ; just as tho doctrine of the Trinity was taught 
and r^pognised though the word Trinity dates only 
from tho close of the second century after Chnst. 
iitill the very much later occurrence of the term in 
this instance would seem to show that the doctrine 
which it denotes was not a doctrine generally re- 
ceived, and at least justiiies us in demanding tliat a 
clear and satislactoiy explanation be given of it, 
and that it be shown to be a proper and adequate 
expression of a generally-received truth. 

“ And this I beheve to be the doctrlfto of the 
Church cf England. Happily, although m^ny of 
the great divines of the Church of England have 
used the term Beai Frest/Mt^ our Church has avoided 
it. It does not occur in her ArticleB, her Com- 

B 
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munion Service, or her Catechism, Those of onr 
divines who have used it have done so with tho 
desire, on the one hand, to show that the Church of 
England looks for and receives all that the Church 
of Borne professes to give, though in a different and 
undefined manner, leaving it a mystery to he em- 
braced by fiuth and not too curiously explained ; and, 
on the other hand, to show that onr Church has no 
sympathy with those who see only a bare sign in 
the Sacraments. But the term is not found in her 
authorised documents, and according to any view it 
is quite unnecessary. Where Christ is present, He 
is really present; where His body and blood are 
present, they ore reaUy present ; the adjective ^ real' 
M superfluous. 

“ But hero is an attempt to conceive of the spirit- 
ual as held in and presented under matcnol forms ; 
and it is this which has been so pernicious ; it is this 
which has led to such gross coarse material views 
of the Sacrament ; it is this which has led to the 
reservation of the Sacrament, as if in some way Christ 
Himself were inseparably attached to the consecrated 
elements ; it is this which has led to the notion that 
Christ present in the elements is in them to be adored ; 
it is this which has le.d to that most ensnaring and 
delusive dbetrine of fasting communion, a doctrine 
which strikes at the very root of fiuth, a doctrine 
according to which Christ the Bing of glory is 
believed actually to enter with the bread and wine 
into our bodies, which are supposed to be tho more 
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pure and clean for tho reception of the Heavenly 
Guest, because we have not suffered food to pass our 
mouths, and this in direct defiance of the plain words 
of our Blessed Lord, ‘That which entereth into a 
man dcfileth not a man.’ ” 

In secular things it is not difficult to conceive of 
a case in which a client might be informed his 
lawyer of the existence of a flaw in some legal docu- 
ment of which he might avail himself to defeat 
tho obvious intention of the document. A man of 
honour would, however, r^ect with scorn such an 
idea and even one devoid of honour might bo disin- 
clined to act on such a suggestion, for fear of 
arousing public indignation. The obvious inten- 
tion of the Eefomers was undoubtedly to reject 
entirely the superstitious, erroneous teaching of the 
Ghusch of Rome. The whole of the Articles, of the 
Frayer Book, of the Canons and Homilies, seem to 
bo devoted to this one object. It would, however, 
be passing strange if the sharp-witted ecclesiastical 
lawyers of the nineteenth century were unable to 
point out certain flaws in documents drawn up by 
the lawyers of former centuries, by which the spirit 
of the originals might to a very great extent be 
evaded. When one reads of an ecdesiasljcal lawyer 
who could advise hie bishop to refuse permission 
for a Wesleyan minister to insert on the tombstone 
of his daughter the prefix “ Reverend,” denoting 
that her lather was a minister, and thus involve 
the bishop in a long case of litigation in which not 
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ovlj the principle contended for was lost, but many 
thousands of pounds besides, one can understand 
how even lawyers can be abated party bias. 
That such lawyers, impelled by strong sectarian 
views, could not discover flaws here and there, 
would indeed be marvellous. 

I have seen enough of the various ^tems of 
religion throughout our vast empire, containing Mo- 
hammedans, Hindoos, Buddhists, Tire-worshippers, 
Devil-worshippers, Fetish-worshippers, to cease to 
wonder at the mere existence of strange doctrines. 
Indeed one need hardly leave Christendom to see 
that the strangest ideas of religion can exist, even 
under the form of Christianiiy, among Shakers, 
Peculiar People, Mormons, Latter-Day Saints, et hoe 
omne genus. In face of such an experience it would 
indeed be &lly to deny not only that strange doctrines 
may exist, but that they can co-exist in bodies of 
men showing the deepest earnestness and devotion 
to what they believe to be truth. How often one 
sees a spirit of earnestness that needs only a better 
cause to approach perfection ; and how often in con- 
templating it one feels terribly reproached for one’s 
own lack of devotion to a cause that claima to be 
from Him, who is “the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” 

'llie ‘general rule however is, that eocJi body of 
earnest worshippers, holding distinctive views, sepa- 
rates itself entirely from those who do not agree with 
it, and glories in having not only distinctive teaching. 
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but a name denoting that snch is the case. For 
instance, the Irvingites of the present daj teach 
exactly the same doctrines — with one exception, 
VIZ , that of Apostolical Succession — as are pro- 
pounded by our Ritualists. Not finding a congenial 
ntmoi^here in either the Episcopalian or Fresby- 
tensn Churches, th^ have become a distinct se^. 
To abuse them would be the height of intolerance. 
In an empire such as ours, which is a kind of 
Pantheon, one must learn to bve and let live. Men 
most be allowed to believe and propound anything 
they like without molest&tion. If snch tolerant* 
princij[)les were not practised, our vast empire would 
be ever witnessing religious civil wars. Each one 
IS at liberty to ad'rocate what he thinks right, pro- 
vided he allows the bberty to those with whom he 
com^ in contact to accept or reject his teaching. 

It 18, however, an unprecedented phenomenon, left 
to the nineteenth century and to a Christian Church, 
to witness the existence of a body of men, who 
deserve the highest praise for earnestness and devo- 
tion, holding an entirely distinctive set of views, and 
yet calling themselves by the name of a body 
which has decidedly rejected those views Certainly 
a few loopholes were discovered by ecclesiastical 
lawyers to waritint sharp men of busings, who did 
not fear public opimon, to avoid the plain, .obvious 
meaning of the original documents of the Church. 
But that earnest-minded men of God should ever 
avail themselves of such flaws will remain one of 
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those things which ordinmy Churchmen, iinac> 
cnstomed to the fine distinctions and sc^histries of 
religious controversies and theological problems, fail 
to understand. We can honour, though we do not 
agree with, such men as Cardinal Newman, Cardinfd 
Manning, and Lord Ripon, who, seeing the almost 
ludicrous inconsistency of remaining m one Church 
while accepting the teaching of another, have at 
great personal sacrifice pushed the views they 
held to their logical outcome, and disconnected 
themselves from the Church of England. Regard- 
' ing those who hold thS same views, but slinnk 
from nobly following their example, all I cdh say 
in their favour is, that the earnestness and devotion 
they exhibit is worthy of a bettpr cause ; and that 
the natural sequence of such conduct in religions 
men, who of all others should be wins repro(;/(e„will 
in the future be a great spread of infidelity among 
those who will, rightly or wrongly, attnbute tlieir 
line of action (which men of the world cannot jus- 
tify) to ultenor motives, such as the loaves, fidies, 
and prestige of a richly-endowed national Church. 

I will not dwell on the &ct, that in almost every 
case in which a legal decision has been given it has 
been against those who are endeavouring to avail 
themselves of the loopholes of former centuries. 
The atmosphere of the law-court must ever be some- 
what uncongenial to the spiritually-minded child of 
God. At the same time, one must admit that tlie 
Church at large, though she may have sufibred a 
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litfcle in the stirring np of bad blood and the engen- 
dering of strife, is indebted to the two great litiga- 
tion societies. There were certain points on which 
tlie law was in a very unsatisfactory state, or, at 
all events, on which the public needed enlighten- 
ment. Where uncertainty exists there must over 
be coufusion, and a very slight deviation from the 
path of truth may lead to danger. Now that tlie 
law has been declared, though possibly the presont 
generation of htigants may not like it, yet in the 
future it is to be hoped that law-abiding, law-loving 
Knglishmen, with few exceptions, will be content tes 
live ulider its shadow in peace. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

B&CRIFICE, ALTAR, CHANCEL, AND 7ESSEU. 

I ' I ' 

The diatiiLctive teaching of this new body sedma to 
centre almost entirely aronnd the Holy Commnnion. 
That simple meal, institated so nnostentationsly in 
an upper cliamber in Jernsalem, with such an entire 
absence of pomp and ceremony, is now callc^ by 
some a “ commemoratiye sacrifice.” The table is 
called “ the altar,” and the meal itself an “ unbloody 
sacrifice ; ” while the clergyman is called a sacrific- 
ing priest.” When administering the Sacrament he 
has to adopt a special yestment, in order to denote 
that he is offering up a sacrifice, and with a view of 
doing special honour to the sojond feast. 

It is not difficult to see that there is a close con- 
nection betl/een the ideas some ChristianB have of 
sacnfice and the sacrifices mentioned in the Old 
Testament, commanded God to the Jews. Some 
Christians of the nineteenth century are, like those 
of the first, confusmg the old Jewish sacrifices. 
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\rliich were purely typici^, with those of the Chris- 
tum dispensation. New wine is bemg forced into 
old bottles, with the same disastrous results. When 
we turn to the Old Testament, we find a great deal 
about saenfico. There were bumt-offeiings, meat- 
offerings, heare-oifenngs, thank-offerings, peoco- 
offoiings, and many others. Some were with blood, 
some were without blood. Sometimes the offenng 
was an innocent animal, sometimes it was the firsts 
fruits of the soil. But all spake of Hun who in some 
form or other was the great antitype. The very altar 
on which the sacrifices tool% place was typical of that* 
cross «n which the Lord of Glory died. The high 
pnest typified Him who offered np Himself a sacrifice 
at Calvary , the assistants to the high priest doubt- 
less typified tliose who should believe on Christ, and 
be enabled to offer the sacrifice of prayer and thanks- 
giving The garments they officiated in were typical 
of the glorious righteousness of Christ, the beauty 
of holmess, and also an indication that the priost 
officiated not by nght of any intrinsic holmess of his 
own, but in right of the holiness of Hun who was 
typified. 

When, however, wo turn from the Jewish to the 
Chnstion dispensation we find that all this is changed. 
These types pointed to Christ, the great antitype, 
who hai fulfilled them all, and has, as our Prayer 
Book says, “made there (ly His one obl&tion of 
Himself once offered) a full, perfect, and sufficient 
Eocniico, oblation, and satisfection for the sins of 
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the whole world.” The mere fact of the abolition of 
the old Levitical priesthood is qnite sufficient to 
indicate that the ceremonial law has been abolished. 
As the Apostle says, *‘For the priesthood being 
riianged, there is made of necessily a change also of 
the law ” (Heb vii. 12). This does not refer to the 
moral law, which is as binding now as ever it was, 
but to the law of ordinances, which passed away with 
the Levitical priesthood. A Christian priesthood has 
been substituted, and consequently a new mode of 
worship. The Chnstian priesthood cannot introduce 
•any ordinance that is not to be found in the New 
Testament. The Jews required something ditrerpnt 
from the Christian. As a nation, they were being 
weaned from the multitudinouB practices of tlio 
heathen out of whom they had come. God gave 
them many ordinances. God’s people, however, 
have advanced a stage in the knowledge of God 
since the law of Moses was propounded, and conse> 
queutly, having a better understanding of the nature 
of God, they do not need so much the numerous 
divinely-appointed ceremonies. The many external 
ordinances of the Jewish people have been reduced 
to two in the Christian Church, commonly known as 
the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Sapper. 
May not eftch child of God look forward to the 
time when faith shall be lost in sight, and he shall 
no longer need external aids to stimulate his &ith ? 

Dr. Jacob remarks on this snlgect, that “ the Chris- 
tian religion, as taught by the apostles, was in its 
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external aspect strikingly distinguished from Judor 
ism, and from all other surrounding religions, by its 
having no priesthood, no saerifiees, and consequently 
no altars. For this Christians were reproached by 
their Fagan neighbours, who could not imagine a 
religion without such appliances, and who sometimes 
on this account looked upon them as atheists ; while 
a Jew found it a stnmbhngblock in his way, when 
Christianity demanded a surrender of his cherished 
confidence in his sacerdotal and sacrificial rites, 
lienee in an evil hour Christians sought to remove 
this ground of contumely, Tfhich was in reality their* 
gloiy ; and Justin, in his ‘ Dialogue with Trypho,’ is 
in some degree drawn in that direction, A weak and 
fatal yielding to this temptation of surrendering the 
dnine simplicity of the gospel, for the purpose of 
making it more attractive and imposing to those who 
were without, soon after this, as wo shall see, was 
followed by its natural but most deplorable results." 

In the New Testament there are many references 
to sacrifice, but it will be found that all of them are 
either to the old Jewish sacrifice, which was typical, 
or to the spiritaal sacrifice, which was to be offered 
up by each child of God. They are alluded to in 
such passages as : “ I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present ydhr bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, ^hich is 
your reasonable service” (Rom. xii. l). By Him 
therefore let ns offer the sacrifice of praise to God 
continually, that is, the fruit of our lips giving thanks 
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to His name. Bat to do good and to commnnicate 
forget not: for with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased” (Heb. ziii. 15, 16). The sacrifice under the 
Old TestEunent dispensation was a material one ; the 
sacrifice under the New Testament dispensation is to 
be of a spiritual nature. The sacrifices of the Old 
Testament were offered by the Levitical priesthood ; 
the sacrifices of the New Testament are to be offered 
up by the whole Church. Each individual believer, 
male or femsJe, bond or free, young or old, is called 
upon to show forth God’s praise, not only with his 
"lips, but in his life, by* giving up himself to His 
service, and walking before Him in holinEf^s and 
righteousness all the days of his life. The Bishop of 
Winchester beautifully puts it tl^us : “ The Christian 
Church is said to be ‘a holy priesthood,’ and is 
* to offer up spiritual saenfiees, acceptable to; God 
through Jesus Christ.’ These spiritual sacrifices are : 

(1) The sacrifice of prayer and praise : ‘ By Him lot us 
offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, 
the fruit of our lips giving thanks to His name.’ 

(2) The sacrifice of alms and of the first-fimits of our 
substance : ‘ To do good and to communicate forget 
not: for with such saxnjices God is well pleased.’ 

(3) The sacrifice of ourselves to the Lord : ' I beseech 
you, therefi^, brethren, by the mercies of God that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God, which is your reasonable service.’ ” 

The Lord’s Supper is a meal in commemoration 
of a great sacrifice which once took place. Dean 
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Stanley well points out that it can no more be called 
a commemoratiTe sacriilce than the Waterloo ban- 
quet can be called a commemorative battle. The 
banquet commemorates the battle, and the Lord’s 
Supper commemorates the greatest sacrifice that this 
world has ever seen. Those, however, who advocate 
the idea of a commemorative sacrifice ingeniously 
strain the words “ This do in remembrance of Me ” 
to mean “ Bepeat this sacrifice,” or “ Offer up this 
sacrifice.” This idea is a very old one, lately re> 
vired. It was deliberately rejected by the Church 
as far back as the last revision of the Prayer Book. ' 
Bishoff Thirlwall mentions that, when Bishop Cosin 
proposed to insert as a rubric, “ the priest shall offer 
up and place u|X>n the table . . . broad and wine 
(althongh this offenng up must have been of uii- 
cons^rated elements, and therefore different from 
the Bomish doctrine), yet Convocation rejected the 
proposal,’’ The Bishop says • “ The Church has 
deliberately rej'ected the doctrine. For m the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. every expression which 
implied a real and proper sacrifice had been carefully 
weeded out ; in the second Prayer Book every allusion 
to an altar, or to a material sacrifice, was finally got 
nd of; the word altar thenceforward disappeanng 
from the Liturgy.” 

The Bishop of Winchester has a very able bit on 
the one sacrifice, in contradistinction to the many 
sacrifices that some profess to offer up week by week. 
He says : “ The repetition of the Jewish sacrifices. 
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St. Faal tells ua, resulted from iJieir imperfectioiu 
If they could have made * lihe comers tihereunto per> 
feet, then would they not have ceased to be offered.’ 
But ‘ it is not possible that the blood of bulls and 
goats should take away sin.’ Hence * every priest,’ 
under the law, ’standeth daily ministering and 
offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can 
never ta^ away sins. But He, after He had 
offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down at 
the right hand of God. . . . For by one offering He 
hath perfected FOB eveb them that are sanctified.’ 
lAnd the conclusion which is drawn is, that as 
Christ has obtained remission for our sin's, and 
* where remission of these is, there is no more offer- 
ing for sins,’ therefore we may ’draw near’ with a 
true heart, with a full assurance of faith ; plainly, as 
being assured that the one sacrifice once offored has 
been fully sufficient for all our sins. 

“ Now, nothing can be plainer than this argument ; 
and if it proves anything, surely it must prove that 
to believe in the repetition of Christ’s sacrifice is to 
believe in its imperfection. And if it be imperfect 
in what a state are we ! we who are lost sinners, and 
who have no hope but in the efficacy of the atoning 
blood of Christ. If that atoning blood be not of 
infinite vali.e, we are of all creatures most miserable. 
But if it be of infinite value, and if the sacrifice be 
perfect, and ’ able to make the comers thereunto 
perfect,' then the Apostle assures us that it cannot 
need, that it will not admit of, repetition. ... All 
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combines to assure us that the one Sacrifice has 
been once offered, that it admits no addition, that 
it can never be renewed. It is once for all, as man’s 
death is but once. It is once and for ever, as God’s 
judgment is one and to eternity.” 

liost in the future any expressions should be mis- 
understood and strained to imply a sacrifice, the 
Church, as Bishop Thirlwall has remarked, removed 
the word “altar” finm the Prayer Book in the 
year 1552 AD,^ and substituted the word “table” 
If there is no sacrifice, it follows that an altar is 
not required; and simiVirly, if an altar is nn^ 
nccewary, there need be no “ sacrificing priest ” 
'I’ho Dean of Peterborough says : “ She [the Church] 
does not regai-d her ministers as saenfiemg pnests, 
standing before ah ‘ altar! Her whole Liturgy is 
framed oil a contraiy view. It %s a u-Uiicss and a 
profegt against sacerdotalism. She knows of no 
earthly priests except presbyters or elders. She 
knows of no earthly sacrifices but spiritual sacn- 
ficos, and even these offered, not by the minister for 
the people, but by the whole congregation through 
the voice of the minister. * And here we offer and 
present unto Thee ourselves.’ She knows no material 
altar: the very word has been expunged &om her 
vocabulary. She bids us come to the I^Dly Table to 

1 The Prayer Book of 1549 A.D. eonteined the rubrie "The 
l>nc»t, atandiue liumhly afore the midtt of the AUar, il&U uy the 
Lonl'a Fmycr ” In the Fmyer Book of 15 ja a d thii rubno woe 
■uiieneded by the word* which we hare in oar preeent Prayer Book 
“And the pneot, standing at the North side of the toiler ihiiU lay tho 
Loid'e I’raycr.” 
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partake of the Supper of the Lord, not to offer a 
sacrifice. She teaches us that there is but one aton- 
ing sacrifice, even that of the Lamb of God, once 
offered. She teaches us there is but one High Priest, 
even He who offered Himself without spot unto God 
upon the altar of the Gross. This is the teaching of 
the Church, and this is also the teaching of Scripture.” 

We often use the words “ Hymenean altar,” as a 
figure of speech having reference to Hymen, the god 
of marriage. Whether it is wise to do so or not 
may be questioned, but the majority of those who use 
'the expression, employ it simply as a poetical allusion. 
Nothing more is implied by it than by the expression 
“ erecting a &mily altar,” thereby meaning having 
family prayers at home. But the same cannot bo 
said of the word “altar" as applied to the Oom- 
niunion Table, and therefore it was wisely eliminated 
from our Prayer Book, as iierpetuatmg the idea of a 
sacrifice. 

The Rev Hely Smith, in his little book, “ Audi 
Alteram Partem,” in which he goes very fully into 
this subject, gives the two following quotations : — 

From Bishop Musgrove (Hereford) : — " Neither 
ought we in sacred things to use words at random, 
as if language could never lead to error. Whereas, 
irreparable ttiischief has often sprung, and may arise 
again, from the misapphcalion of words. For instance, 
the Church, in her Communion Service, speaks of 
‘ The Table,’ or ‘ The Lord’s IVible,' or ‘ The Holy 
Table,’ employing, not by accident, but designedly, 
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one or other of those terms no less than sixteen 
times ; whereas, some never speak of the same but 
as ‘ The Altar,’ a name which our Liturgy seems to 
have carefully eschewed, because it was felt how much 
influence there is in a name ; and still more, because 
' an altar ’ implies a socriflco, and a saenfleo implies 
an expiation offered up by him who ministers ; a 
fiin(7 which the Service Book of our Church does 
not recognise or allow, lest such recognition should 
imply or countenance the suspicion of any diminution 
in the value of Christ’s death.” 

Err”” Ardibishop Grindall’B instructions to church- 
wardt iis : — ** Churchwardens should see that in their 
churches and chapels all altars be utterly taken down, 
and the place where they stood paved, and the wall 
whereunto they joined whited over and made uniform 
withathe rest, so as no breach or rupture appear, and 
that the altar stones he hiol^n and bestowed to some 
common vse." 

Wlion men have a pet thcoiy to contend for, it 
is wonderful how passages from tlio Scriptures are 
dragged in, without the slightest regard to the context. 
The Apostle Paul in writing to tlie Hebrews points 
out to the Jews the analogy that exists between their 
typical religion and that of the Chnstian ^ith. The 
Jews had but one altar, and that was m the Temple at 
Jerusalem. The Apostle says : “ We Christians also 
have an altar, the antitype of the Jewish altar,” That 
ultar was the eross of Chnst at Calvaiy, on which the 
Lamb of God snffci'ed. Ike Jews liad day by day 
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coDtlnnally to repeat their sacrifices, but in the 
Christian religion, “once for all” was the sacrifice 
made. It is a remarkable thing that the same chapter 
which contains the words “ We have an altar ” (Heb. 
ziii. lo), within a few verses shows the ^nntml 
nature of the sacrifice of the Christian priesthood: 
“ By Him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to 
God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips giving 
thanks to His name But to do good and com- 
municate forget not ; for with such sacrifices God is 
^ well pleased.” 

If we take the New Testament only for our^guidc, 
we find no directions for a material sacrifice, for an 
altar, or for a priesthood. If, however, wo turn to 
the Old Testament, though we find very distinct 
instructions for all three, yet we find the following 
injunction: “Take heed to thyself, that thou'ofier 
not thy bumt-offerings in every place that thou 
seest I but in the place which the Loi’d shall choose 
in one of thy tribes, there thou shalt offer thy 
bumt-oifenngs, and tlicre shalt thou do all that I 
command thee” (Deut. xii 13). We know that 
the place selected for the altor of sacrifice was the 
some place where the great sacrifice took place. 
The one altar at Jerusalem was doubtless typical of 
the cross on Calvaiy on which our Saviour offered up 
Himself. The Jews hod otu altar, and the Christian 
Church has one cross. The Jews might meet together 
out of Jerusalem for worship, but they were not allowed 
to sacrifice elsewhere. They were distinctly forbidden 
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to multiply altars thronghout the land. If our 
Communion Table is not an “ altar,” is it wise to call 
it one ? Such language, to say the least, is misleading, 
and calculated to lead the ignorant and the young 
astray. Our Sariour says : ‘‘ It is impossible but that 
ofiences will come : but woe unto him through whom 
they come ! It were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and he cast into the sea, 
than that he should offend one of these little ones ” 
(Luke zvii l). But if the Christian Church does 
possess an altar, wherein the authority from tljja 
Wojd of God to erect one in each of the 15,000 
parishes of the United Kingdom ? 

1 remember once hearing a stray of a bishop 
who, having heard that a certain clergyman was 
acting illegally, purposely paid his church a visit, so 
a8«to satisfy himself. The bishop said nothing 111 
the church ; but when he got to the vicarage, re- 
marked that it was illegal to have a crucifix on 
the communion table. The clergyman assured tlie 
bishop that there was not a crucifix on the com- 
munion table of his church. “ But,” said the 
bishop, “I have seen it.” “No, my lord,” said 
the vicar ; “ I think you are mistaken.” The bishop 
said, “ Let us go again to the churc||, and I will 
show it to you.” The bishop walked straight up 
to the cruc-fix and said, “ Why, there it ts on the 
table.” “ No,” said the vicar ; “ 1 think you ore 
mistaken;” and producing a knife, he passed it under 
the crucifix, showing the bishop that it was not on 
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tlie table, bat was fiutened by means of a bracket 
to the wall behind in such a way as to appear to 
be on the table, yet not infringing the law forbidding 
it to be there. 

It has always struck me that a certain class of 
men, who utterly repudiate the idea of being “ sac- 
rificing priests” or of calling their communion 
tables “altars,” act like that clergyman. They 
make the table to appear as much hke an “ altar ” 
as possible, and then leave the people to find out 
fpr themselves that it is ;iot an altar. A reredos 
behind a table may be of two kinds. One Jdnd 
makes the chancel simply look very nice, and is 
certainly an ornament to the building. A reredos, 
however, of another sort stands very much in the 
same relation to an altar os the bracket did to tho 
cruafix. It makes that appear to exist which lias 
no reality. Many Eoman Catholics have boon 
deceived by the way in which our communion tables 
are made to appear like altars, and have been led to 
think they were in a church of their own persuasion. 
Much as we may deplore it, we have no right to 
objont to an altar in a Hindoo temple, in a Homan 
Catholic or in an Irvingite church. It is only what 
one expects *to see. To say tlie least, however, it is 
painful to see clergymen of a Church that has care- 
fully relnoved the word “altar" from her Prayer 
Book, countenance action of this kind, which has all 
the appearance of what in trade would be called 
“ double-dealing.” That many do reconcile it with 
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tlicir consciences in some way I have no doubt ; but 
I10W, I cannot understand. To preach against the 
suppressio veri from the pulpit while sanctioning it 
111 the chancel, if it does not multiply altars through- 
out the land, will inevitably have the result of 
spreading infidelity.^ 

There is an idea prevalent that the chancel of 
the church is more sacred than any other part of 
the building. This is a notion winch finds no sup- 
port whatever from the Prayer Book. It scoras to 
originate from the fact t^t it is the custom to cel^- 
bia^ the Lord’s Sapper in that part of the building 
This, however, is nothing more than a custom, 
though undoubtedly a very good one, as it would 
lie inconvenient to have the Lord’s table in that 
part of the sacred edifice where the Prayer Book says 
it should be. Tlie rubric on the subject says ; “ The 
table, at the communion time, having a fair white 
linen cloth upon it, shall stand in the body of the 
church or in the chancel, where morning and evon- 
ii'g prayer are appointed to be said." That is to say, 

1 I oannnt undentund tlio moral ioiim of lomo who acem to thmlc 
that B wrong thing when done with b roligioui object ceniei to 
bo evil Tlie hono.doaler who manipulate! the teeth of an old 
aiiimid BO aa to prevans it ahowing ita age , the carriogo-builder who 
pBuita iiiid varntahei an old vehicle, and Bella it at new , the fruit- 
aellcr wl a coloura unnpe fruit to make it appear otherwiae, are 
called diahoneat, .ind are lometimea even denounced fionbthe pulpit 
la the clorgjrmon alnue to bo jnatified when he makea a thing apiicar 
other than it really la, merely beeanae he doea it under the garb of 
roligiun* When wo blame the Jcauita for openly aelang on the 
prmciple that it la juatihahle to do evil that good may come, they 
may have ground to retort, “Phyaician, heal thyaelf.” 
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the “ body of the church ” was the place appoiuted 
for the table, excepting in those larger places of 
worship, su(h as cathedrals or minsters, where morn- 
ing and evening prayer was usually said in the 
cliancel. Under those circumstances the table might 
be moved into the chancel, as that part of the 
building practically becomes the body of the edifice 
when the people sit there. No doubt the object of 
making the body of the church the place for the table 
was to do away with the prominence which in fiilse 
systems of worship is given^to the ofBciating priests, 
the laity being only allowed to look on &o^ a 
distance One sees both among Boman Catholics 
and Iliudooa a tendency to put a certain space be- 
tween the priest and the worshippers. Distance not 
only lends enchantment to the view, but it creates 
an air of mystery as well, a feeling to which (Air 
Eeformers were evidently much opposed. In the 
Scotch Churches the table is always laid out in the 
body of the church when the Lord’s Supper is ad- 
ministered; and there can be little doubt that is 
its legal position in the Chundi of England also; 
and if we attached as much importance to the actual 
wording of the Prayer Book as some of the more 
extreme party, we might claim the right of returning 
to the quo. 

Some even contend that because the clergyman is 
directed to read the Ten Commandments ^m the 
communion table, therefore the Church has given 
her sanction to the belief that the chancel is more 
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sacred than the body of the church ; or otherwise, 
they ask, why should not tho clergyman remain in 
the reading^esk ? The real reason is, that the Ten 
Commandments form a port of the Communion Ser- 
vice, and that service is always performed by tho 
clergyman standing at the communion table. Ori- 
ginally, owing to the fact that the rubric directs the 
table to “stand in tho body of the church,” the 
cloigyman had to proceed exactly in tho opposite 
direction to read out the Ten Commandments. If 
anything, there is a disadvantage in the minister 
proceeding to the commnflion table under tho cxls1^ 
ing Arrangement ; and that is, his voice is not so 
distinctly heard. This, however, was not anticipated 
by those who originally diow up tho Prayer Book. 

Be this as it may, there cannot bo a doubt that 
th^ Prayer Book gives no authonty whatever for the 
notion that one part of tho sacred edilico is moro 
holy than another. The teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, as well as the teaching of the Prayer Book, in 
contradistinction to the Jewish doctrines, is that 

“ Whiro’or they seek Thee Thou art found, 

And cvuiy place u halloned ground ” 

It is said that when Archbishop Laud was 
appointed Dean of Gloucester in ad. 1616 he found 
“ the communion table standing almost in the midst 
the quire,” ii>nd that he had it removed to Jhe east 
eud of the chancel. It is recorded of the Bishop of 
Gloucester, that “ no sooner hod he heard what tho 
new Dean had done about the communion table but 
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lie expressed Iiis dislike to it, and opposed it with all 
the power ho hod ; but finding that he could not pie- 
Toil according unto his desires, he is said to have pro- 
tested unto the Dean, and some of the prebends, that 
if the communion table were removed, or any sucli 
innovations brought into that Cathedral, he would 
never come more witliin those walls, which promise 
or protestation he is said by some to have made good, 
and not to have come within that church to his dying 
day.” When, however. Laud was made Archbishop 
of Canterbuiy by Charles the First, he used his in- 
'duence to get the communion table removed from 
the body of the church to the chancel in every parish 
throughout England, As the table was found to bo 
far more convenient in that pait of the church, tlicro 
it has remained ever since Tlio rubric, however, 
lemains as a witness to the fact that it is left thcro 
as a matter of convenience and expediency, and not 
from any superstitious idea of sanctity attached by 
the Reformers to one part of the cliurch over another. 

fiome contend that because the highest act of 
Christian worsliip is performed in the chancel it 
acquires a sanctity tlie rest of the church cannot 
claim. Every one, of course, is entitled to form his 
own opinion on the subject; it is enough for the 
great bulk of Churchmen that not a single sentence 
in the vbole Prayer Book gives support to such a 
theory. On the same prindple, those who liave 
family prayers in their dining-rooms might contend 
that therefore that room was more sacred than their 
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drawing-rooma ; or tliat a bedroom in wliicli tho 
IToly Communion bad been adminiatercd to a dying 
person was mora ancied than a bedroom in wbicb 
tlie Holy Communion had never been administered. 
Tlio majority of thonghtfid men will see little dis- 
tinction between tliis sort of sanctity and that whicli 
the Mahommedan attaches to his sucied prayer- 
carpet, on which ho kneels when performing his 
devotions, and which he regards with a holy 
level ence. 

'rhoso who plead so earnestly for tho sanctity of 
llie chancel as a rule contend st.eniiously for the 
sacn^ncss of the vessels used in celebrating the 
Ixird’s Supper. To such an extent is this super- 
stitious respect paid, that some clergymen make it a 
rule that none but “ priests’ hands ” are to touch the 
cui)» and plate, even in tlie vestry when they are 
being cleansed. These vessels are the material 
jiistnimcnts associated with much spiiitual blessing, 
and to a certain extent one can understand the feel- 
ings of some earnest souls in regard to them. There 
cun bo no advantage in shocking the feelings of any, 
even of the weakest brethren. But at the same time 
it cannot bo too clearly pointed out that such senti- 
ments of veneration fur the simple materials associated 
with religious worship has a great tendency to drag 
down a spinioal form of worship to tho lower level 
of mere superstition. 

Neitlior in tho Bible nor in the Pmyer Book do 
we find the slightest encouragement to such an idea 
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ns sanctity being attached to a silver cup or plato. 
In the New Testament we find that the Jews, in 
thmr more degenerate days, attached a great deal of 
importance to the washing of cups and platters, a 
sentiment which was rebuked by our Saviour, who 
said, “ Behold, all things are clean unto you ” (Lnko 
xi. 39-41). In our Prayer Book all reference to the 
subject is entirely omitted, although, os wo know 
well, the Church of Rome had a regular Altar Ritual 
of which this formed a jiart. "When we are told 
that it would be desecration for a layman to touch 
file holy vessels, which must only be handled by 
priests, one is reminded of the Brahminical pnest- 
hood, who would dash to pieces the lota, or drinking 
vessel, if touched by any one outside the priestly 
caste It 18 sad to see such things in India, but 
sadder still to see educated Christian clergymen going 
back to these beggarly elements and finding pleasure 
in them. 

It IS astonishing how a certain class of minds 
dwell on minutiae of ritual, and attach an almost ludi- 
crous importance to tritlos that ordinary minds quite 
ignore. The Word of God simply tolls ns of the 
“ breaking of bread,” and “ the cup,” which wo are 
only once informed contained the “ juice of the grape ” 
Whether the'bread was unleavened bread or not we do 
not knoT ; whether water was mixed with the wiiie 
or not we are not informed. The probabilities are 
tliat, as the Jews used unleavened bread at the Pass- 
over, to remind them that when coming out of Bgypt 
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they had not time to finish baking their bread, our 
tiiavionr used nnlcaroned bread ; and for the reason 
tliat the Jews usually mixed water with their wine at 
the Passorer, it is not unlikely that our Saviour did 
tlic same. 

Our Reformers wisely avoided those disputed 
points, because they diverted attention from the 
mam thing at issue. What is in ordmaiy use now 
corresponds to that which was in universal use in the 
time of our Saviour. Whctlier the bread bo the 
black bread so much eaten in Russia or the white 
bread used iu England, or whether Oie wine bo the * 
dilute^mixturo of the East or the stronger liquor of 
the West, can bo a matter of no importance ^ Tlie 
whole controversy is jBut short by the one brief rubric : 
“And to take away all ocoision of dissension and 
Bnpei;gtition which any persons hath or may have 
conconung the bread and wine, it shall snfilco that 
the bread bo such as is usual to bo eaten, but the 
best and purest wheat-bread that conveniently may 
be gotten.” 

i^ume mmds speculate as to whether or not any of 
the bread and wine blessed by our Lord was left over, 
and if so what was done with it; as if the Word of 
God dealt wich such t.'ifling details as might be looked 
for in a book of Hindoo mythology. Oar*Rofonners 
very wiseiy declined to discuss trifles of this .kind; 

1 It may intereit iome readeri to leon that one eminent biihop 
in India, bciiij; iii a plaoe where wine oould not be obtained, used 
beer , while brandy and plain water have frequently been retorted 
to by mieiionanea as a tnbatitute for wine. 
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they simply said : “ But if any remain of that which 
was consecrated, it shall not bo earned out of the 
church, but the priest and sne^ other of the com- 
municants as he shall then coll unto him, shall, 
immediately after the blessing, reverently eat and 
drink the same.” Boing “ reverently ” partaken of 
by tlie communicants would not shock the feelmgs of 
any, and at the same time it had the advantage of 
preventing bits of consecrated bread or drops of wino 
being carried away for such superstitious purposes as 
acting as charms against sickness, in much tlie same 
' way as Hindoos now carry about bottles of sacred 
Ganges water. The ono desire of the Reformers 
seems to have been to set at rest all speculation as to 
what should be done with the vnitcr that is used in 
washing out the cup ; what with the napkin used to 
wipe the cup; what with the water in whicl* tlie 
napkin is washed ; and whether this duty ought to bo 
entrusted to a common layman or to a pnest.^ Such 
til ties distract attention from the more important 
rite, which is deeply to be deplored. Tlie Boformers 
desired tliat all things should be done decently and 
in order, so that while not encouraging superstition, 
they might not shock the most fastidious. 

1 Dr Jneobeaentioni that in olden dajri a plaer, propcrlj named 
infundthulnm, wai aometimci called pueina, a name ongiually ap- 
plied to baptumal font. It woe nmalljr eonitruetod in the eide 
wall of the chancel, oe maj itill bo leen In aome old churchei, and 
in modem imitationi of them. In not a few Ritualistic ohiirehee the 
ablution of the Teaeel le considered an important ceremony, and 
tlie priest makes an wfuaMhulun of hie own body by drinking the 
water I 
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The more carefully wo study the Prayer Book 
and read the writings of the Befonners, the more 
struck are wo at the entire rejection of all super- 
stitions teaching on the subject of the Holy Com- 
munion. It is interesting to compare our Prayer 
Book with that of the Church of Borne, and sco 
what a marked contrast exists. The Ibiforiners 
had been brought up from childhood to use a book 
of devotion which spoke of on “altar,” “an altar 
cloth,” “ wafers,” “ wine mixed with water,” “ vest- 
ments,” “ lighted candles on the altar,” “ a sacrifice," 
&c. ^’he Prayer Book which th^ produced 1 ejected * 
the word “altar,” and substituted for it a “table 
not of stone 5 ” the words “ altar-cloth ” are not once 
mentioned, but in their place we find a “ fair, white 
liuon cloth.” The bread to bo used was such “ as is 
usual to be eaten,” instead of unlcavonod bread and 
wafers ; even the wuvo mixed with water, a very 
harmless custom in itself, was given up, lost any 
should attach a nuperstituns importance to it. Tlio 
simple, plain, white surplice was substituted for 
the gorgeous vestments. The lighted candles > were 
abolished from tlie communion table, except when 

1 1 have liurd of clorgymen havuig ai many as one or two dozen 
eandlci cm tto aornmnnion table, and defending thci^nction by con- 
tending tlint aa tlie law only forbid* lufhted oandlaa, it cannot be 
illegal to have ca diet which are not bghted ' Wlictbei their legal 
advuen are correct or not in their law ii not for me to lay. *Suoh an 
evasion of the ohvioni intention of the Beformen may be very clever, 
but I question if many laymen wiU he found who consider it vciy 
honest. It M a ]iniieiiilc which >)omei pcriluiiBly near the ntgyeslio 
falsi 
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light was reqaired, which can hardly erer be neces- 
sary now that our churches are so well supplied 
with gas. All reference to a material sacrifice was 
omitted, and in its place the spiritual sacrifice of 
prayer and praise was substituted. Even the posture 
of kneeling, to which some importance might bo 
attached, was most carefully explained in a rubric 
to mean that no adoration was intended to tho 
simple elements. 

In conclusion, one cannot but feel what a relief 
it is to realise that we are not left to thg ever* 
changing thoughts of men, with all the tr^itions 
which inevitably accompany more human teaching. 
It seems as if the Great Temptea was bent on tummg 
aside men’s thoughts from tho vital realities of 
Chnstianity, and the work of Christ in the salfbtion 
of souls, to the petty trifles that beset their progress. 
The late Bishop Wilberforco wrote as follows : — “ My 
heart is sick of seeing the attention and heart of the 
Church turned aside to such tnfles, when we have 
untaught multitudes and unconverted millions, and 
scores and scores of unbelieving rationalists, to whom 
we do not preach Jesus Christ crucified.” 

We have the sure testimony of Him who is the 
“same yesterday, to-day, and for ever," and who 
has guren us His Word alone to be our guide in all 
tho difficulties of life. How carehilly should we 
guard that Divine Word from human corruptions, 
additions, and subtractions ! The slightest deviation 
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from it may land ns in fearful difTicuItles There 
Khll are some who would put the clock back, and I 
Einpposo such will always exist; bnt wo may rest 
n'ssurcd that the more we cultivate the spirit of the 
great Founder of the Clinrcli on earth, and the spirit 
of the lleformers of the Church of our country, who 
Bought to follow m the tbotsteps of the Master, the 
less need wo fear them. May lie who hated sin, but 
loved the sinner, teach ns to cultivate that spirit 
whidi yearns over the poor wandenng one, yet care- 
fully guards itself from being contaminated by evil 
intluences 

It? speaking of the heresies of the past, one can- 
not bnt feel that we ought to speak gently. Men who 
liave erred from tl;e truth have often been holy men 
ol God Not only in the llible, but in Chiircli his- 
tory are there many instances mentioned ot how good 
men have been gradually drawn into sin and error. 
AVhena man — however good Ins intentions mtuy bo at 
the time — ^leaves the Word of God and the te.iching 
of Ihe Holy Spirit for vam speculations and traditions 
of men, how easily may he bo carried away ! How 
easy for ns to look back and smile at the erroneous 
teaching of a bygone ago ! Possibly, however, had 
we been birn and brought up under past systems, 
we, too. Plight have imbibed quite *ns strango 
doctrines 

As every young officer on joining the army hears 
with piide of the noble deeds done by his own regiment 
in days of yore, and so is gradually imbued with the 
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Epirit that will make him in the fntnre emulate the 
heroes of the past ; so may every Englishman learn 
with pnde the noble part played by the Church 
of his country in those dark ages when it had 
to battle with ignorance, superstition, and heresy. 
While loving that particular branch of the Church 
of Christ to which we belong, let ns Icam to cultivate 
that large-hearted catholic!^ which enables us to act 
in the spirit of the apostolic benediction : “ Grace be 
unto all them that love the Lord Jesus in sincerity 
and truth.” 
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STEPPING-STONES TO HIGHER THINGS. 

Bv Major SETOX CIIURCTIILL 


OPINIONS OP THN PRESS 

CHUBGHHAN Xoiir can fill to iierrcivo the deep eamCHtnoM 
mid Hpiritniility of tone, hut the Khrcwiliu hr, conuiiim sense, and 
pi K ti( il w ly of puttiiip' thm^ iii^y he of Hpoci il soi vice reKards 
iiiin> iLidm Miiiv of hiH doctnnal dehmtioii% »e iioto with 

I ileisiiie liu hewn from thit ovin;pilicil qiiiLity too liLllo tlum«rht of 
>y (1 1 1 iiii^Hum pic'iclici'H -the Pinycr Hook ** 

RECORD ** It IS il gmifc comfort to find a distinctly evangelutie 
book sound r n tho n itinn of mui, Himtid on HiihRiitution, soiinil on holi 
iH HR, 111 1 1 on ngeiici itiuii, sound on cotivei'sion, sound on the ineiiiis 
of grici We HO glol to know <»f a book hko thw to put into the 
h iinU of tho«o who are * hoi king the w ly of the tree of life * '* 
CLERGYMANS UAOA 2 INE — “Ttn Huhstantiil merits deserve a 
wide iccogmtioii It IS wii|*iitd in docitiue, systematic m 

an'-nigi m« iit, iiid praetnal in applii ition ** 

^ CHLa^GH bells — ** A nice pmhtahlc little honk It is pleas 

mg to see within it <lcol ii itioiis and rt in uKm ahieli show the author 
tt he cognmnt of the gio\t hUsHings unit lined in a system of thu>- 
1 og\ uid m the Jlook of Oomtiion Pi ijot 
ROCK Tlid iu< '<0 indi'csHi»s 1 >oon uionymonsly piihliHhuli they 
would h ivo oomnmided tho pt iim of the n* idi r m the pmduction of 
i well tuiiiei] and skilful labouiei in tin Tjonrs vine} in! ** 
LrJERARY CHURCHMAN — ** nmo is uiuth sound religion and 
Holid good sense in this liook ** 

CHURCH mSSIONAHY INTELLIGENCER in teaclniig, 

hiinifnl of ciiinostncsK, hii^htciiod with illustratioiis nid anecdotes, 
iiid iiiainfcstlv the outv^oine of |Nrsontl spinliiil experience The 
hook will ho a cfijnt'il one to gi* l<» those who liaio coni> under tlin 
power of tho at ptnjeTtitl missions, and sro asking their wiv 

to jioii , Hid it in iv also be prolikibly used by spe ikeis ami teachers ’* 
THE CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL MAGAZINE —** Full of caiiieat 
niid forcihle romaiks conveying a pnictical applic itioii of the leading 
points of the Sehoiiie of liodeiiiption The Sdd story of good 

tidiiigit’ IS told with tieshiiCM amt vigour ” 

CHRISTIAN — **ThiH hook has bemi written specially foi the pm- 
pfiHC of bringing lioncc iiho i^|ic] to tlioso who aiv unsaved Wo 
tiusb tint it Tiii\ ho c itmlitiHl imong eilucitcd pcopU, for which 
chiSH it is moil. « Mpecially suited ” 

SWORD AND TROWEL — **Tliese addresses are riiloiilit 6 d to do 
nmeh good , tin re in hunt them a robust TniinlinoHS, a hmilbliy, racy 
h inkiUMis of styh , iiid i spirit of love for Jesus and the souls of men 
The author diuws 1 1 iigc icquaiiit nice with the lust living preachers 
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